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FREEMAN B. KICICEItBC'N 



Jo one subject is of more imporUince to people 
I generally than a knowledge of the rules, usages 
• and ceremonies of good society, which are com- 
monly expressed by the word "Etiquett«," Its 
necessity is felt wherever men and women associate to- 
gether, whether in the city, tillage or country town,\ 
at home or abroad. To acquire a thorough knowl- \ 
edge of these matters, and to put tliat knowledge into \ 
practice with perfect ease and self-complacency, is what ; 
people call good breeding. To display an ignorance of 
them, is to subject the ofiender to the opprobrium of 
being ill-bred. 

In the compilation of this work, the object Iiaa been 
to present the usages and rules which govern the most 
refined American society, and to impart that information 
which will enable any one, in whatever circum.'jtaiicea 
of life, to acquire the perfect ease of a gentleman, or 
the gentle manners and graceful deixrtment, of a well- 
bred lady, whose presence will be sought for, and who, 
by their grax:eful deportment will leani the art of being 
at home in any good society. 
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The woric is ho arranged, that every subject is cou- 
Teniontly classified and subdivided ; it is thus an easy 
matter to refer at once to any given subject. It has 
been the aim of the compiler to give minutely all pointa 
that are properly embraced in a work on etiquette, even 
u])on matters of seemingly trivial importance. Upon 
i hitherto disputed pointa, those rules are given, 
which are sustained by the best authorities and endorsed 
hy good sense. 

As the work is not tin authorship of any one in- 
diridual, and as no individual, whatever may be his 
acquirements, could have the presumption to dictate 
rules for the conduct of society in general, it is there- 
fore only claimed that it is a careful compilation 
from all the best and latest authorities upon the subject 
of etiquette and kindred matters, while such additional 
material has been embraced within its pages, as, it is 
hoped, will be found of benefit and interest to every 
American household. J. H. Y. 
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J KNOWLEDGE of etiquette has Iteen defined 
I to be a knowledge of the rules of society at 
/ its hest These rulee have been the outgrowth 
' of centuries of civilization, had their founda- 
tion in friendship and love of man for his fellow man — 
the vital principles of Christianity — and are most pow- 
erftil agents for promoting peace, hannony and good 
will among all people who are enjoying the blessings 
of more advanced civilized government. In all civil- 
ized countries the influence of the best society is of 
great importance to the welfare and prosperity of the 
nation, but in no country is liie good influence of the 
most refined society more powerfully felt than in our 
own, "the land of the future, where mankind may 
plant, essay, and resolve all social problems," Thoae 
rules make social intercourse more agreeable, and 
facilitate hospitalities, when all members of society 
hold them as binding rules and faithfully regard 
their observance. They are to society what our laws 
are to the people as a political body, and to disregard 
them will give rise to constant misunderstandings, 
(13) 
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ei^ender ill-will, and l«get bad morals and bad man- 
ners. 

Says an eminent English writer: "On manners, 
refinement, rules of good breeding, and even the form? 
of etiquette, we aie forever talking, judging our neigh- 
, bors severely by the breach of traditionary and un- 
written laws, and choosing our society and even our 
friends by the touchstone of courtesy." The Marchi- 
oness de Lambert expressed opinions which will be 
endorsed by the best bred people everj'where when 
she wrote to her eon: "Nothing is more shameful 
than a voluntary rudeness. Men have found it neces- 
sary as well as agreeable to unite for the common good ; 
they have made laws to restrain the wicked ; they have 
agreed among tliemseives as to the duties of society, 
and have annexed an honorable character to the prac- 
tice of those duties. He is the honest man who ob- 
serves them with the most exactness and the instajices 
of them multiply in proportion to the degree of nicety 
of a person's honor." 

Originally a gentleman was defined to be one who, 
without any title of nobility, wove a coat of arms. 
And the descendants of many of the early colonists 
preserve with much pride and care the old armorial 
bearings which their ancestors brought with them from 
their homes in the mother countrj'. Although des- 
pising titles and ignoring tlie rights of kings, they 
utill clung to the "grand old name of gentleman.'' 
L But race is no longer Uie only requisite for a gentle- 
I man, nor will race united with learning and wealth 
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make a man a gentleman, unleBS there are present , |> 
the kind and gentle qualities of the heart, which find / 
expreBEion the principles of the Golden Rules. Nor X 
will race, education and wealth combined make a I 
woman a true lady if she shows a want of refinement ' 
and consideration of the feeinga of others. 

Good manners are only acquired by education and 
ohser^'ation, followed up by habitual practice at home 
and in society, and good manners reveal to us the lady 
and the gentleman. He who does not possess them, 
though he bear the highest title of nobility, cannot 
expect to be called a gentleman; nor can a woman, 
without good manners, aspire to be considered a lady 
by ladies. Manners and morals are indissolubly al- 
lied, and no society can be good where they are 
bad. It is the duty of American women to exercise 1 ^_ 

their influence to form so high a standard of morals \/ 

and manners that the tendency of society will be con- 
tinually upwards, seeking to make it the best society of j 
any nation. / 

As culture is the first requirement of good society, 
BO self-improvement should be the aim of each and 
all of its members. Manners will improve with the 
cultivation of the mind, until the pleasure and har- 
mony of social intercourse are no longer marred by 
the introduction of discordant elementa, and they 
only will be excluded from the best society whose 
lack of education and whose rude manners will 
totally unfit them for its enjoyments and appreciation. 
Qood manners are even more essential to harmony in 
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society than a. good education, and and may be consi- 
dered as valuable an acquisition an knowledge in any 
form, 
^ The principles of the GoHen Rule, "whataoever 
I ye would that men ehould do to you, do ye even bo 
/ 1 to them," is the basis of all true politeness, — principles 
x/' i which teach us to foi^et ourselves, to be kind to our 
\ neighbors, and to be' civil even to our enemies. The 
appearance of so being and doing is what eocietj' do- 
nuuids as good manners, and the man or woman 
trained to this mode of life is regarded as well-bred. 
The people, thus trained, are easy to get along with, 
for they are as quick to make an apology when they 
have been at fault, aa they are to accept one when it la 
made. "The noble-hearted only understand the noble- 
hearted." 

In a society where the majority are rude from the 
thoughtfiilness of ignorance, or remiss from the in- 
solence of bad breeding, tlie iron rule, "Do unto others, 
as they do unto you," is more often put into practice than 
the golden one. The savages know nothing of the vir- 1 
■ tues of forgiveness, and regard those who are not re- 
vengeful aa wanting in spirit; eo the ill-bred do not 
understand undeserved civilities extended to promote 
the general interests of society, and to carry out the 
injunction of the Scriptures to strive after the things 
that make for peace. 

Society is divided into sets, according to their 
breeding. One set may be said to have no breeding, 
at all, another to have a little, another more, and 
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another enough; and between the first and lust of 
th^e, -there are more shades llian in the minbow. 
Good manners are the same in eaeence everywhere— 
at courts, in fashionable society, in literary eirelea, in 
domestic life, — they never change, but social obser- 
vances, customs arid ppinta of etiquette, varj- with the 
age and with the people. . . 

A French writer has Baid: . "To be truly polite, 
it is neceesarj' to be, at the same time, good, just, and 
generous. True politeness is the outward ^■iaible sign 
of those iiiiviird spiritual graces called modesty, iin- 
selfishnesa and generosity. The manners of a gentle- 
man are the index of his soul. His speech is inno- 
cent, because his life is pure; his thoughts are right, 
- became his actions are upright; his bearing is gentle, 
because his feelings, his impulses, and his training 
are gentle also. A gentleman is entirely free 'from 
every kind of pretence. He avoids homage, instead 
of exacting it. Mere ceremonies have no attraction 
for him. He seeks not to say any civil tilings, but 
to do them. His hospitality, though hearty and sin- 
cere, will be strictly regulated by his means. His 
friends will be chosen for their good qualities and 
good manners; his sen-auta for their truthfulness and 
honesty; his occupations for their usefulness, their 
gracefulness or their elevating tendencies, whether 
moral, mental or poUticaL" 

In the same general tone does Ruskin describe a 
gentleman, when he says: "A gentleman's first char- 
acteristic is that fineness of structure in tlie body 
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which renders it capable of the most delicate seusa- 
tJoii, and of that structure in the niintl which renders 
it capable of the mowt iltlicate sympathies — one may 
say, eimply, 'fim'nerfs of nature.' This ia, of course 
I'oiiipatible ivitli heroic bfidily strengtlt and nicutal 
tirmness; in fact, heroic strength is not coticeivabie 
ivilhout such delicacy. Elephantine strength may 
drivc its way through a forest and feel uo touch of 
the boughs, but tlie white skin of Homer'a Atrides 
would have felt a bent rose-leaf, yet subdue its feel- 
ings in the glow of buttle and behave itself like iron. 
I do not mean to call an elephant a vulgar animal; 
but if you think abimt him carefully, you will find 
tliat his non-vulgarity consists in such gentleness as 
is possible to elephimtine nature— not in his insensi- 
tive hide nor in his clumsy foot, but in the way he 
will lift his foot if a child lies in his way, and ui has 
sensitive trunk and still more sensitive mind and 
capability of pique on points of honor. Hence it will 
follow that one of tlie probable signs of high breeding 
in men generally will be their kindness and merciful- 
ness, these always indicating more or less firmnegs of 
make in the mind." 

Can any one fancy what our society might he, if 
all its members were perfect gentlemen and true 
Imlies, if all the inhabitants of the earth were kind- 
hearted; if, instead of contending with the faults of 
our fellows we were each to wage war against our 
own faidte? Every one needs to guard constantly 
against the evil from within as well as Irom without, 
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fur us hiid been truly said, "a uiiin's greatest foe dwells 
in his own heart." 

A recent English writer siiys: "■Etiquette maj-bo de- 
fined as tile minor moralitj' of life. No observances, 
liowever minute, that tend to apare the feelings of 
frthcra, can be classed uiidfr the head of trivialtiea; and 
[joliteness, which is but another name for general 
amiability, will oil the creaking wheels of life more 
effectually than any of those imguents supplied bj^^,^ 
mere wealth and station." ^V^hile the social ubservaii- / 
ces, cui^toms and rules which have grown up are ' 
numerous, and some perhaps considered trivial, they ' 
are all grounded ujion principles of kindness to one I 
another, and spring from the impulses of a, goo*t heart ■> 
and from friendly feelings. -l"he truly polite man acta 
from the higliest and noblest ideas ofwhat is right. ^ 

Lord Chosterliek! declared good breeding to be " the 
result of much gooil sense, some good nature and a 
little 8flf-denial for the sake of others, and with a view 
to obtain tiie same indulgence from them." Again be 
says: " Good sense and good nature suggest civility in 
general, but in good breeding there are a thousand Uttli! 
delicacies ivhich are established only by custom." 
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CHAPTER II. 



®ur Smtners. 



O one quality of the mind and heart id more 
irniHjrtant as an element conducive to worldly 
Kucccjr.s than civility— that feeling of kindness 
and love for our fellow-beings which is ex- 
I>res8ed in pleasing manners. Yet how many of our 
young men, with an affected contempt for the forms 
and conventionalties of life, assume to despise those 
delicate attentions, that exquisite tenderness of thought 
and manner, that mark the true gentleman. 

Mannkrs as ax Element of Success. 

History rei)eats, over and over again, examples 

showing that it is the bearing of a man toward his 

fellow-men which, more than any other one quality of 

his nature, promotes or retards his advancement in life. 

The success or failure of one's plans have often 

turned U|>on the address and manner of the man. 

Tliough there are a few i)eople who can look beyond 

the rough husk or shell of a fellow-being to the 

finer qualiti<»s hidden within, yet the vast majority, 

not so keen-visaged nor tolerant, judge a person by 
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his appearance and demeanor, more than by his sub- \ 
etantial character. Experience of eyffof—^y life \ 
teaches ue, if we would but learn, that 'dvility is not 
only one of tiie essentials of high success, but that it i? 
almoBt a fortuni; of itself, and that he who has this 
(jualityjn gerfection, though a blockhead, is aln 
sure to Buc<;ec<l where, without it, even men of good 
ability fail. 

A good manner is tbo best letter of recommendation i 
among strangers.; Civility, refinement and gentletjese/ 
are paeaports to hearts and homes, while awkwardness,; 
coareeuess and grulTness, are met with lurked doors an(} 
closed hearts. Emerson says: "Give a hoy address and 
and accomptiahmenf*, and you give him the mastery of 
palaces and fortunes wherever he goes; he has not the 
trouble of earning or owning them; they solicit him to 
enter and possess." 

In every class of life, in nil ]>rofession» and (fcupa- 
tions, good manners are necessary to success. The 
business man has no stock-in-trade that pays him 
better tlian a good address. If the retail dealer wears 
his hat on his head in the presence of ladies who 
come to buy of him, if he does not see that the lieavy 
door of his shop is opened and closed for them, if lie 
seals himself in their presence, if he smokes a pipe 
or cigar, or has a chew of tobacco in his mouth, while 
talking witli them, or is guilty of any of the^ s mall in- 
vicilitiea of lifej they will not he apt to make his shop 
a rendezvous, no matter how attractive the goods he 
displays. 
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A telling preacher in hie opening remarks gains 
Ihe good will of hia hearers, and make^ them feel both 
that he has something to say, and that he can say 
it, by hifl manner. The eucccasful medical man in- 
dpires in his patients belief in his sympathy, and 
confidence in bis Hkill, by his manner. The lawyer, 
in pleading a case before a jury, and remembering 
that the passions and jirejudiccs of the jurj-men 
govern them to as great an extent as pure reason, 
must not be forgetful of hie manner, if bo wouM 
bring them to his own way of thinking. And how 
often does the motto, "Manncrii make the man." 
govern both parties in matt^^ra of rnurteliip, tbe lady 
giving preference to Iiim whose marmcrs indicate a 
true nobility of the soul, and tbe gentleman prefer- 
ring her who displays in her manner a gentleness of 
spirit. 

Makneh an Index vv Character. 

A rude pereon, though well meaning, is avoided 

by all. Manners, in fact, are minor moraltt; and a 

rude person is often assumed to be a bad jjcnson. 

/ The manner in which a person says or does a thing, 

, ; furnishes a better index of his character, than wbal 

he does or says, for it is by the incidental expression 

given to his tiioughts and feeling, by bin looks, toner* 

and gestures, rather than by his words and deeds. 

that WD prefer to judge him, for the reason that tlic 

I former are involuntary. The manner in which a 

'' fiiTor is granted or a kindness done, often affeete us 
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more thnn the deed itself. Tlie deed may have been 
prompted by vanity, pride, or some Bclfisii niolive or 
interest; the warmth or coMnras witli which the 
person who Iirb done it, speaks to you, or grasps your 
hand, is less likely to deceive. The manner of doing 
any thing, it has been truly aaid, ie that which etomps 
its life and character on any action. A fiivor may l>e 
performed bo grudgingly, as to prevent any feeling ot 
obligation, or it may be refused so courteounly as to 
awaken more kindly feelinirs thaii if it liad been un- 
graciously granted, 

TiiK Tiu-K C1i;ntli:max, 

Politeness ia benovolcnct'-iu- fimall thinjg. A true 
gentleman must regard the rights and feelings of 
others, even in matters the most trivial. He respects 
the individuality of others, just as he wishes others 
to respect hie own. In society he is quiet, easy, un- 
obelruaive, putting on no airs, nor liinting by word or 
manner that he deems himself better, or wiser, or 
richer than any one about him. He never boasts of 
his achievements, or fishes for compliments by affect- 
ing to underrate what he has done. He is distin- 
guished, above all things, by his deep insight and 
sympatliy, his quick jierception of, and prompt atten- 
tcntion to, those small nnd apparently insignificant 
things, that may cause pleasure or pain to others. 
In giving his opinions he does not dogniatize; he 
listens patiently and res|)ectfully to other men. and. 
if compelled to dissent irom their opinions, acknow 
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ledges hifl fallibility and assorts his own views in ' 
such a manner, as to command the resi)ect of all ; 
/ who hear him. Frankness and c^ordiality mark all his 
/ Jntercoiirse with his fellows, . and, however high his 
j station, the humblest man feels instantly at ease in his 
Yl)re«ence. • . . 

Thk Trvk Lady. 

Calvert savs: "I^i'dvh^wd is an emanation from ' 
the heart subtilized' by culture:'' jriving as two recjui- • 
t-ites for the highest breeding transmifled (qualities . 
tmd the culture of good training. He continues: 
" Of the higher type of ladyhood may always be said 
what Steele said of ' i:;ady Elizabeth Hastings, *that 
unaffected freedom and conscious innocence gave her 
the attendance of the graces in all her actions.' Ai 
its highest, ladyhood implies a spirituality made 
manifest in poetic grace. From the lady there ex- 
liales a subtle magnetism. Unconsciously she en- 
circles herself \\'ith an atmosphere of unruffled 
strength, which, to those who come into it, gives 
confidence and repose. Within her influence the 
diffident grow self-possessed, the impudent ar«^ 
checked, the inconsiderate are admonished; even the 
rude are constrained to be mannerly, and the refined 
are perfected; all spelled, unawares, by the flexible 
dignity, the commanding gentleness, the thorough 
womanliness of her look, speech and demeanor. A 
sway is this, purely spiritual. Every sway, ever>* 
legitimate, every enduring sway is spiritual; a reg- 
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nancy of l^t over obscurity, of right over brutality. ■ 
The only real gains ever mtwle are spiritual 'gaina, — " ( 
a further subjection of tl»c gross to the -incorporeal, of^ 
body to soul, of the animaJ to the human, .Tfie : 
finest and most characteristic acts of a lady involve 
a spiritual aacension, a growing out of lierself. In her 
being and bearing, ])atience, generosity, benignity arc 
the graces that give shape to the virtues of truthful- ■ 



■/ 



Here is, the t«st of true ladyhood Whenever the 
young find themselves in the company of those who 
(!o not make tliem feel at ease, they should know that - 
they are not in tbe'stfciety- of true ladies and true 
gentleman, but of pretenders; fliat well-bred men aod 
women can only feel at ho&e in the society of the y 
well-bred. 

The Importance of Tbifi-es. 

Some people are wont to depreciate these kind and 
tender qualities as trifles; but trifles, it must be 
remembered, make up the aggregate of human life. 
The i>etty incivilities, slight rudonesaefl and neglect* 
of which men are guilty, without thouglit, or from 
lack of foresight or symjiathy, are often remembered, 
white the great acts performed by the some persona 
are forgotten. There is no society where smiles, 
pleasant looks and animal spirits are not welcomed 
and deemed of more importance than salUee of wit, 
or refinements of understanding. The littlo^^ civilities, 
which form the small change of life may appear 
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separately of little moment, but, like the ttp&re 
pennies which amount to such large fortunes in a 
life-time, they owe tlicir importance to repetition and 
accumulation, 

Valuk of Pleasisr Mankkiu. 

The man who Buceeoils in any calling in life is 

almost iiiTOriably he who has shown a willingnoes to 
please and to bo pleased, who has responded heartily 
to the advances of others, througli nature and habit, 
while his rival has sniffed and frowned and snubbed 
away everj- hel])iiig liand. "The ehanning maimern 
of the Duke of Marlborough," it is said, "often 
changed an enemy to a friend, and to be denied a 
favor by him was more pleasing than to receive one 
from another. It was these personal graces tliut 
made hira both rich and groat. His address was bo 
exquisitely fascinatinjr as to dissolve fierce jealousice 
and animosities, lull suspicion and beguile the suli- 
tlest diplomacy of its arts. His fasoinatii^ smile and 
winning tongue, equally with hia sharp sword, swayed 
the destinies of empires." The gracious mannci'? of 
Cli .Tries James Fox presen-ed him from i>ci¥ional 
dislike, even when he had gambled away hie last 
shilling, and politically was the most unpopular man 
in England. 
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ND I'lOHSnXAI, ApPKARAXrK. 



A charming manner not only enhances jiersonal 
beauty, but even hides ugliness and makes plainness 
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agreeable. An ill-favored countenance is not neces- 
sarily a stumbling-block, at the outset, to its ow-ner. 
which cannot be sunnountcd, for who docs not know 
how much a liappy manner often docs to neutriili^i- 
the ill effects of forbidding looks? The fascination of 
the demagogue Wilkes's manner triumphed over bolli 
physical and moral deformity, rendering even hU 
ugliness agreeable; and he boasted to Lord Townsend, 
one of the handsomest men in Great Britain, that 
"with half an hour's start he would get ahead of his 
lordship in the affections of any woman in tlie kinj;- 
dom," The ugliest Frenchman, perhaps, that ever 
lived wag Mirabeau; yet such was the witcherj- of 
his manner, tliat the belt of no gay Lothario w;ii. 
hung ivith a greater number of bleeding female hearts 
than this " thunderer of the tribune," whose looks were 
so hideous that ho was compared to a tiger pitted with 
the Bma!l-pox. 
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Pleasing manners have made the fortuiies of men 
in all professions and in every walk of Hfe, — of 
lawyers, doctors;" clergymen, merchants, clerks and 
mechanics, — and instances of this are so numerous 
that they may he recalled hy almost any person. 
The politician who lias tlie advantage of a courteous, 
graceful and pleasing manner finds Inmself an easy 
winner in the nice with rival candidates, for every 
voter with whom he speaks becomes instantly hie 
fnend. <Jirility is to a man what beauty is to 
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a woman. It creates an instjuiuineous UQpreBSiOD 
in his behalf, while gniffness or coarsuiit-ss excites 
ax (|uick 11 prejudice against him. It is an orna- 
aient,_wcirth more as a means of winning tavor than 
the finest clothes and jt-nele ever worn. Lortl Chestei^ 
field said the art of pleasing is, in tnith, the art of 
rieihg, of distinguishing one's st-lf, of making a figure 
and a fortune in the world. Homo years ago a <lry- 
goods salesman in a London shop had a(.quired such, a 
reputation f jt courtesy and exhaustlesa patience, that 
it wa^ said to be iniiK)asible to provoke from him any 
expression of irritability, or the sniaJlest symptom 
of vexation. A lady of rank learning of his won- 
derful equanimity, determined to put it to tho ttst by 
all the annoyances with which a veteran siioij-vialtor 
knows how to tease a shopman. She tailed in her 
attempt to vex or irritate him, and thereupon set him 
up in business. He rose to eminence in trade, and the 
ijiain spring of his later, as of his earliec career was 
]>oliteness. Hundreds of men, like this salesman, have 
owed their start in life wholly to their pleasing addresa 
and manners. 

CULTrVATIOS OF GooD Mansebs. 

The cultivation of pleasing, affable manners should 
De an imiwrtant part of the education of every pa> 
Bon of whatever calling or station in life. Many 
people think that if they have only the substance, 
Uie form is ol little consequence. But manners are a 
compound of spirit and form — spurit acted into form. 
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The first law of good manners, whieli epitotuijb^ all 
the rest is, '"thou shall love thy neighbcir as thyaeiC" 
Tnic courtesy is simply the application of ihL^ golden 
rule to air our~s6f tal ronduct. or ^s^ it Juia been ^^ 
happily defined "real, kindness, kindly expressed." 
It naoy Tje met in the hut of the Arab, in the coun- 
yard of the Turk, in the ho^el of the frcedman, and 
the cottage of the Irishman. Even Christian men 
sometimes fail in courtesy, deeming it a mark of 
weakness, or neglecting ii from mere thoughtlessness. 
Yet when we find this ndded to the other virtue of 
the Christian, it will be "noted that hia influence for 
good upon others has been [xiwerfuUy increased, for 
it was by this that he obtained access to the hearts 
of others. An old English writer said reverently of 
our Saviour: "He was the first true gentleman that 
tver lived." The influence of manj- gowl men would 
be more than doubled if they could manage to !«■ 
leas stiff and more elastic. Gentleness in society, it 
has been truly said, ''is like the silent influence oi 
light which gi^^ea color to all nature; it is far more 
powerful than loudness or force, and tar more fruitful. 
It pushes its way silently and iiersistently like the tiniest 
daffodil in spring, which raises the clod and thnists it 
aside by the simple jx^rsistence of growing." 

PoLlTF.-VES-i. 

Politcneas is kindness of niamier. Tiiia is the outr 
growth of kindness of heart, of nobleness, and of cour- 
age. But in some persons we find aa abundance of 
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courage, nobleness and kinclness of heart, without 
kindness of manner, and we can only think ajid epcak 
of tlieni ue not only impolite, but even rude and giuSL 
Sucli a man was Dr. Johnson, whose rudeness secured 
for hira the nickname of Urea Major, and of whom 
Goldsmith truthfully remarked: "'No man alive has 
a more t«nder heart, he has nothing of the bear about 
liim but his ekin." To acquire tlict case and gmco 
Ol manners wiiioh is possessed by and which dis- 
1 linguishes everj- well-bred person, one must thiuk of 
I othtre rather than of himself, and study to please them 
\even at his own inconvenience. "Do unto others as 
you would tliat others sliould do unto you," — tlie 
golden rule of life — is also tlie law of politeness, and 
EUch politeness implies self-sacrifice, many struggles 
and conflicts. It is an art and tact, ratlier than ait in- 
stinct and inspiration. An eminent divine htm said; 
"A noble and attractive cvery-day bearing comes of 
goodness, of sincerity, of refinement And tht«e are 
bred in years, not moments. The principle tliat rules 
our life is the sure posture-master. Sir Philip Sidney 
was the pattern to all England of a peri'ect gentle- 
man; but then he was the hero that, on the field of 
Zutphen, puslicd away the cup of cold water from his 
own fevered and parched lips, and held it out to the 
dying soldier at his side." A Christian by tlie very 
conditions of his creed, and the obligations of his 
faith is. of necessity, in mind and soul — and therefore 
in word and act — a gentleman, but a man may be 
polite without being a Christian. 




CHAPTER III. 

Jnirabiitlioiis. 



y]N ucquaintancfship or friendship usuaUy be- 
gins by uiuans of introductions, though it is 
nu nic.ina uncommon that wlien it has 
' ttiken place under other circumstanceB — mth- 
■ nit introduction — it has been a great advantiigo to 
both piirtiea; nor can it be said that it is improper 
to begin an acquaintance in this way. The formal in- 
troduction has been caUod tlio highway to the begin- 
ning of friendship, and the "scrape'l" acquaintance 
the by-patli. 

Promiscuous Ixtroduction. 

Tiiere is a large eliisa of people wbcj introduce friends 
and acquaintanees to everybody they meet, whether 
at home or abroivd, wliile walking or riding out. Such 
promiscuous introductions are neither necessary, de- 
eirablc, nor at all times agreeable. 

An Ijitkoduction a Social Esdorsemekt. 

It is to bo remembered that an introduction is 
regarded as ii social endorsement of the jwrsou intro- 
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duced, and that, under certain circunLstancv??, it would 
be wrong to introduce to our friends casual acquain- 
tances, of whom we know nothing, and who may after- 
wards prove to be anything but desirable persons to 
know. Care should be taken, therefore, in introducing 
two indi\dduals, that Hie introduction be mutually 
agreeable. Whenever it is practicable, it is best to settle 
the i)oint by inquiring beforehand. When this is inex- 
pedient from any cause, a thorough acquaintance with 
both parties will warrant the introducer to judge of the 
point for him or hei-self. 

UXI VKRSA I. I NTKODUCTIONS. 

While the habit of universal introductions L? n 
bad one, there are many men in cities and villages 
who are not at all particular whom they introduce to 
•each other. As a general rule, a man should be ai^ 
careful about the character of the person he intro- 
duces to his friends, as he is of him whose notes he 
would endorse. 

The Introductiox of a Gkxtleman to a Lady. 

A gentleman should not be introduce<l to a lady, 
unless her permission has been previously obtained, 
and no one should ever be introduced into the house 
of a friend, except permission is first gmnte<l. Su<jh 
introductions, however, are frequent, but they are im- 
proper, for a person cannot know that an introduction 
of this kind will be agreeable. If a person a&ks 
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you to introduce him to another, or a gentleman aeks 
to be introduced to a lady, and you find the introduc- 
tion would not be agreeable to the other party, you may 
decline on the ground that you are not fuffieiently in- 
limatc to take that liberty. 

When a gentleman is introduced to a lady, both 
bow slightly, and the gentleman opens conversation. 
It IB the place of the one who ia introduced to make the 
first remark. 

Informal iNTKODitcriOM. 

It is not strictly neceeeary that acquaintanceship 
should wait a formal introduction. Persone meeting 
at the house of a common friend may consider that 
fact a sufficient warrant for the preliminaries of ac- 
quaintanceship, if there appears to be a mutual in- 
i^'lination toward such acquaintanceship. The presence 
of a person in a friend's house, is a sufiicient guaranty 
for his or her respoctabiUty. Gentlemen and ladiee 
may form acquaintances in traveling, on a steamboat, 
in a railway car, or a stago-coach, without tlie for- 
mality of an introduction. Such acquaintanccBhip 
should be conducted with a certain amount of re- 
serve, and need not be prolonged beyond the time 
of casual meeting. The slightest approach to disre- 
spect or familiarity should be checked by dignified 
silence. A young lady, however, is not accorded the 
saibe privilege of forming acquainUmcee, as is a mar- 
ried or elderly lady, and should be careful about 
doing BO. 
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IXTBODCCTIOSS AT A BaLL 

It JB tho part of the host aud hostess at a ball t 
introduce their guests, though guests may, with ] 
feet propriety, introduce each other, or, aa already i 
timatcd, may converse with ooe anotlier without t 
ceremony of a formal introduction, A gentlen 
fore introducing his friends to ladies, eliould obta 
penniBSton of the latter to do so, unless he is periecfcl 
ly sure, &om his knowledge of the ladies, that the'fl 
introductions will be agreeable. The ladies shoulii j 
always grant such permission, unless there is a stroogl 
reason for refusing. The French, and to some extuatJ 
the English, dispense with introductions at a private I 
ball. The fact that they have been invited to raeetl 
each other is regarded as a guaranty that they are l 
fit to be mutually acquainted, and is a sufficient wa^ I 
rant for self-introduction. At a public boll partners i 
must be introduced to each other. Special introduo- ' 
ing may be made with propriety by the master of 
ceremonies. At public balls it is well for ladies to 
dance only, or for the most part, with gentlemen of 
their own party, or those with whom they have had a 
prerious acquaintance. 

The Manner of iNTRODUt-rios. 

The proper form of introduction i.-; to present the 
gentleman to the lady, the younger to tlic oUer.'the 
inferior in social standing to the superior. In intro- 
ducii^, you bow to the lady and say, " Miss C, allow 
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me to introduce to you Mr. D. Mr. D., Misa C." It 
ia the duty of Mr. D. upon flowing to say, " It gives 
me great pleasure to forni your acq\iaintance, Mass 
C," or a remark of this nature. 

If gentlemen are to be introduced to one another, 
the form is, "Col. Blank, permit me to introduce to 
you Mr. Cole. Mr. Cole, Col. Blank." The exact 
worde of an introduction are immnterial, so long as 
the proper form and order is preserved. 

The word " present " is often used in place of "in- 
troduce." While it is customary to repeat the names 
of the two parties introduced at the close of the in- 
troduction, it IB often omitted as a useless formality. 
It is of the utmost importance that each name should 
be spoken distinctly. If either of the partita does not 
distinctly hear the name of the other he should say 
at once, without hesitation or embarrassment, before 
making the bow, "I b^ your pardon; I did not 
catch (or understand) the name," when it may be 
repeated to him. 

If several persons are to be introduced to one in- 
dividual, mention the mune of tlie single individual 
first, and then call the others in succession, bowing 
slightly as each name is pronounced. 

It is the part of true politeness, after introductions, 
to explain to each (Jereon introduced something of the 
bu.^ineBs or residence of each, as they will assist in 
opening conversation. Or, if one party has recently 
returned from a foreign triji, it is courteous to say so. 
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Casual Introductions. 

While it is not necessary to introduce people who 
chance to meet in your house during a morning call; 
yet, if there is no reason for supix>sing that such an 
introduction will be objwtionable to either party, it 
seems better to give it, as it sets l)oth parties at cage 
in conversation. Acquaintanceship may or may not 
follow such an introduction, at the option of the 
parties. People who meet at the house of a mutual 
friend need not recognize each other as aoquaintanceB 
if they meet again elsewhere, unless they choose to 
do so. 

Introducing Relatives. 

In introducing members of your own family, be 
careful not only to specify tlic degree of relationship, 
but to give the name also. It is awkward to a stranger 
to be introduced to "My brother Tom," or "My 
sister Carrie." When either the introducer or the 
introduced is a married lady, the name of the party 
introduced can only be guessed at. 

Bkstowing of Titles. 

In introducing a person give him liis appropriate 
title. If he is a clorg^Tnan, say "The Rev. Mr. 
Clark." If a doctor of divinity, say "The Rev. Dr. 
Clark." If he is a member of Congress, call him 
"Honorable," and specify to which branch of Con- 
gress he belongs. If he is governor of a State, men- 
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tion what State. If he is a man of any celpbrity in 
the world of art or letters, it is well to mention the 
fiiot eomething aft#r this manner; "Mr, Fiah, the 
iirtiBt, whose pictures you have frequently seen,' or 
"Mr, Hart, author of 'Our Future Stiite," which you 
rt) greatly admired." 

ObI,1GAT011V I.VTKODCCTIONfl. 

•A friend visiting at your house must l>e introduced 
to all callers, and eourtesy requires the latter to cul- 
tivate the acquaintance while your visitor remains 
with you. If you are the caller introduced, you 
must show the same attention to the friend of your 
friend that you wish shown your own friends under 
the Borne circumstancee. Persona meeting at public 
places need not introduce each other to the strangera 
who may chance to be with them; and, even if the in- 
troduction does take place, the acquaintance need not 
be continued unless desired. 

The Obligation oi' as Intboduction. 

Two persons who have been properly introduced 
have in future certain claims upon one another's ac- 
qutuntance. whicJi should be recognized, unless there 
are aul&cient reasons for overlooking them. Even in 
that case good manners require the formal bow of 
recognition ui>on meeting, which, of itself, encourages 
no familiarity. Only a very ill-bred person will meet 
another with a stare. 
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The SALrTATHJS aktkr lNri:oiiriTii»N. 

A slight l»uw is all tliat iri required by (Mmrtesy, 
after an introductidii. Shaking liands is optional, 
and it nhuuld rest with tho older, or tlie superior in 
social standing to make tlie advanees. It is often an 
act of kindness on their part, and as such to be com- 
mended. It is a common ] practice among gentlemen, 
when introduced to one another, to shake hands, 
and, as it e\'inces more cordiality than a mere boy, 
is genemlly to be preferred. An unmarried lady 
should not shakr hands with ;rentlemen indiscrimixi- 

atelv. 

The First to Kkcognize. 

It is the privilege of tlie lady to determine whether 
she will recognize a gentleman after an introduction, 
and he is hound to return the bow\ In bowing to a 
lady on the street, it is not enough that a gentleman 
should touch his hat, he should lift it from his head. 

The "Cut Direct." 

The "cut direct," which is given by a prolonged 
stare at a person, if justified at all, can only be in 
case of extraordinarj'^ and notoriously bad conduct on 
the part of the individual " cut," and is verj* seldom 
called for. If any one wishes t4) avoid a bowing ac- 
quaintance with another, it can be done by looking 
aside or dropping the eyes. It is an invariable rule 
of good society, that a gentleman cannot "cut" a 
lady under any circumstances, but circumstances may 
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arise wht-n he may be excused for [mreiating in not 
meeting her eyes, for if their eyes meet, he must bow. 

Meetisg in the Street. 

If, while walking with one friend, in the street, you 
meet another and stop a monaent to s]>eak with the lat- 
ter, it is not necessary to introduce the t^vo who are 
strangers to one another; but, wlien you separate, the 
friend who accompanies you gives a parting salutation, 
the same as yourseli The same rule applies if the 
friend you meet oliances to be a lady. 

Introducing Yoursei-k. 

If, on entering a drawing-room to pay a visit, you 
are not recognized, mention your name immediately. 
If you know but one member of the family and you 
find others only in the room, introduce j'ourself to 
Ihem, Unless this is done, much awkwardness may 
be occaBioned. 

About Shaking Hands. 

When a lady is introduced to a gentleman, she 
Ehould merely bow but not give her hand, unlese the 
gentleman is a well knoi^Ti friend of some member of 
the family. In that case she may do so if she pleases, 
as a mark of esteem or respect. A gentleman must 
not offer to shake hands with a lady until slie has made 
the first movement. 

A married lady should extend her hand upon being 
introduced to a stranger brought to her liouse by 
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her hudband, or by a common friend, a8 an evidence 
of her cordial welcome. 

LFrrxERs of Introdi'ction. 

Friondlv letters of intnxiuction should only be 
given to personal friends, introducing them, and only 
addressed to those with whom the writer has a strong 
personal friendship. It is not only foolish, but posi- 
tively dangerous to give such a letter to a i)er8on 
with whom the writer is but slightly acquainted, as 
you may thus give your cx:)untenance and endorstv 
ment to a person who will take advantage of your 
carelessness to bring you into euabarrassing and mor- 
tifying iwsitions. Again, you should never address a 
letter of introduction to anv but an intimate) friend of 
long standing, and even then it should not be done, 
unless you are perfectly satisfied that the i>erson you 
are to introduce will be an agreeable and congenial 
person for your friend to meet, as it would be very an- 
noying to send to your friend a NTsitor who would prove 
to him disagreeable. Even amongst friends of long 
standing such letters should be given very cautiously 
and sparingly. 

The form of letters of introduction is given in the 
chapttT on " Letter- writing." 

Delivering a Letter of Introduction. 

It is not necessary to deliver a friendly letter of 
introduction to a person who resides in another town. 
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It is better to send it to the person to whom it ia 
directed, on your arrival, accomiianied by your card 
of address. If he wiahea to comply with the request 
of his IJiend he wCl call upon you, and give you an 
invitation to visit him; circutnetances, however, might 
render it exceedingly inconvenient, or impossible for 
the person to whom the letter is addressed, to 
call upon you; consequently a neglect to call need 
not be considered a mark of ill-breeding, though by 
some people it ia my considered. The person ad- 
dressed must consult his own feelings in the matter, 
and while aiming to do what is right, he is not 
bound to sacrifice business or other important mat- 
ters to attend to the entertainment of a friend's friend. 
In such a case he may send bis own card to the 
address of the person bearing the letter of intro- 
duction, and the latter is at liberty to call upon him at 
his leisure. 

The Duty of the Person Addkessed. 

In Europe it is the custom for a person with a letter 
of introduction to make the first call, but in this coun- 
try we think that a stranger should never be made to 
feel that he is begging our attention, and that it is in- 
delicate for him to intrude until he is positive that his 
company would be agreeal>le. Ck)nsequcntly, if it is 
your wish and in your power to welcome any one 
recommended to you by letter from a friend, or to 
show your regard for your friend's friend, you must 
call upon him with all possible dispatch, afcr you re- 
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ceive his letter of introduction, and give him as hos- 
pitable a reception and entertainment as it is possible 
to give, and such as you would be pleased to receive 
were you in his place. 

Letters op Introduction for Business Purposes. 

Ijctters of introduction to and from business men 
may be delivered by the bearers in person, and eti- 
quette does not require the receiver to entertain the 
person introduced as a friend of the writer. It is en- 
tirely optional with the person to whom the latter is 
introduced how he welcomes him, or whether he entei- 
tains him or not, though his courtesy would be apt to 
suggest that some kind attentions should be paid him. 
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I^ARLYLK says: "What we cal! 'formulas' are 
not in their origin biid; they are indisputably 
good. Formula is method^ habitude; found 
wherever man is found. Formulaa fusliion 
themselves as paths do, as beaten highways leading 
toward some sacred, high object, whither many men 
are bent. Consider it: One man full of heartfelt, 
earnest impulse finds out a way of doing something — 
were it uttering his soul's reverence for the Highest, 
weff' it bitt of fitly saluting hit /elloto-man. An inventor 
was needed to do that, a poet; he has articulated the 
dim, struggling thought that dwelt in his own and 
many hearts. This is his way of doing that. These 
are his footsteps, the beginning of a ' path.' And now 
see the second man travels naturally in the footsteps 
of his foregoer; it is the easiest method. In the foot- 
steps of his foregoer, yet with his improvements, with 
changes where such seem good ; at all events with 
enlargements, the path ever widening itself as more 
travel it, till at last there is a broad highway, whereon 
the whole world may travel and drive." 

(43) 
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8ai,utatioj< Okioinali-t *!( Act ok Woiwerp. 

A lady writer nt' liistuictioii suy^ ol* salutationa: 
"It would seem Uiat good tnanntTB were originally 
the expression of aubmissioti from the weaker lo the 
stronger. In a rude atate of society every Baltitation 
IB to this day an act of worship. Hence the common- 
est act£, phrases and signs of cuurtcey with which we 
;ire now fiimiliar, date from thoeo carUer stages when 
the strong hand ruled and the inferior demonstrated 
his allegiance by studied servility. Let us take, for 
example, the words 'sir' and 'madam.' 'Sir' ia de- 
rived from seigneur, sieur, and originally meant lord, 
king, ruler and, in its patriarchal sense, father. The 
title of aire was last home by some of the ancioDt 
feudal families of France, who, as Selden has said, 
'affected rather to be styled by the name of sire than 
baron, as Jje Sire de Montmorenci and the like.' 
'Madam' or 'madamc,' corrupted by servants into 
'ma'ani,' and by Mrs. Gamp and her tribe into 'mum,' is 
in substance equivalent to 'your exalted,' or 'your liigh- 
ncss,' madajne originally meaning high-bom, or stately, 
and being applied only to ladies of the highest rank. 

"To turn to our every-day forms of salutation. 
We take off our hats on visiting an acquaintance. 
We bow on bemg introduced to strangcra. We rise 
when visitors enter our drawing-room. Wu wave our 
hand to our friend as he passes tlic window or drives 
away from our door. The Oriental, in like manner, 
leaves his shoes on the threshold when he pays a 
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vimt. The nativee of the Tonga lelaadB fcisi; the 8olee 
of a chieftain's feet. The Siberian peasant grovels in 
the dust l>efore a Russian noble. Eaci of thcee acts 
lias ft primary, an liistorical significance. The very 
word ' Bolutiitioti,' in tiie first place, derived as it k 
from salutatio, the daily homage paid by a Roman 
client to his patron, suggests in itself u history of 



"To bore t)ie head was originally an act of sub- 
mission to gods and rulers. A bow is a modliicd 
prostration. A ladyV courtesy is a modified genuflec- 
tion. Rising and stjinding are acts of liomage; and 
when we wave our hand to a friend on the opposite 
side of the street, wc are unconsciously imitating the 
Romans, who as Sclden t^lls us, used to stand 'some- 
what off before the images of their gods, solemnly 
moving the right hand to the lips and casting it, as 
if they had cast kisses.' Again, m^n remove the 
glove when they shake hands wiUi a Indy — a custom 
evidently of feudal origin. The kniglit removed liis 
iron gauntlet, the pressiu* of which would have been 
all too harsh for the palm of a fair <hatelaifu; and the 
custom, which began in necessity, has traveled down 
to us as a point of etiquette.'' 

Salutations ok Different Nations. 

Each nation has \\s own method of salutation. In 
Southern Africa it is the custom to rub toes. In 
Lapland your friend rube his nose i^ainst youra. The 
Turk foldt< his arms n|ton his breuM and bends his 
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heiid very low. Tlii' Moore of Moroc«o linv* a t 
what Btartling mode of snlutAtion. They ride i 
gallop toward a slmngf^r, as thougti tliey would ' 
hot^e him, and when c]nne at hand Huddfmly choc 
their horee and fire a pistol over the jw-rson's hea 
Tlie Egyptian solicitously aeke you, " How do you p 
spire?" and lete hie hand fall Ut the knee. TheOhinfls 
boWB low and inquires, "Have you eaten? The Spi 
iardsays, "God be with you, sir," or, "How do ) 
stand?" And the NeapoUtan piously remarks, ' 
in holiness." The German asks, "How goee it ' 
you?" The Frenchman bowe profoundly and inqui 
"How do you carT>' yourself." 

Foreigners are given t" embracing. In France « 
Germany the parent kisses hia grown-up eon on 1 
forehead, men throw tJicir arms around the necks C 
their friends, and brothers embrace like lovers. It il 
a curious sight to Americans, with their natural pr« 
judices against publicity in kiting. 

In England and America there are three modes c 
salutation — the bow, the hand -shaking and the kiss. 

The Bow. 

It is said: "A Ixiw is a note drawn at sight-fl 
You are bound to acknowledge it immediately, and] 
to the full amount." It shoiUd be respectful, cordia 
civil or familiar, aoooi'ding to eircumatances. Betwet 
gentlemen, an inclination of tlie head, a gesture ( 
the hand, or the mere touching of the hat is suffloi-'l 
cnt; but in bowing to a lady, the hat must be lifted,! 
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from the head. If you know jieople slightly, you re- 
cognize them slightly; if you know tliem well, you 
bow with more familiarity. The l>ody is not bent at ftll 
in bowing; the inclination of the head is all that is 
neceeearj'. 

If the gentleniaa is smoking, he withdraws his cigar 
from his mouth before lifting bis hat to a lady, or if 
be should happen to have his hand in his pocket he 
removes it. 

At the moment of the first meeting of the eyes of an 
acquaintance you bow. Any one who baa been intro- 
duced to you, or any one to whom you have been 
introduced, is entitled to thia mark of respect 

The bow is tlie touchstone of good breeding, and to 
neglect it, even to one with whom you may have a 
trifling diflerence, shown deficiency in cultivation and in 
the instincts of refinement. A bow does not entail 
a calling acquaintance. Its entire n^lect reveals the 
character and training of the person; the manner of its 
observance reveals the very shades of breeding that 
exist between the ill-bred and the well-bred. 

RETrRNIKG A BoW. 

A gentleman ^^Iking with a lady returns a bow made 
to her, whether by a lady or gentleman (lifting his hat 
not too far from his head), although the one bowing is 
an entire stranger to liim. 

It is ci\'ility to return a bow, although you do not 
know the one who is bowing to you. Either the one 
who bows, knows you, or has mistaken you for some 
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one eJee. In either case you should relum the 1 
and probably the mistake will be discovered to 1 
occnrred for want of quick recognition aa 
own part, or from some resemblance that you beer i 
another. 



The mnniiiT in which the uilutatiun uf recogniti) 
IB mode, may be regarded as an tmerring test of t 
breeding, training, or culture of a person. It shoo] 
be prompt as Boon aa the eyes meet, whether i 
the fitreet or in a room. The intercourse need go i 
further, but Uiat bow must be made. There are 1 
lew laws which have better reasons for thwr oh* 
vance than this. This rule holds good under all c 
(■umstanceB, whether within doore or without, 
who abstain from bowing at one time, and bow a 
other, should not be Burprised to find that the f 
whom they have n^lected, has avoided the com 
tion of their acquaintance. 

Duties ok Younq to Older I'eoplk. 

Having once had an introduction that entitles 1 
recognition, it is the duty of the person to 
himself or herself to the recollection of the old( 
person, if there is much difference in age, by bow 
each time of meeting, until the recognition becom 
mutual. As persons advance in life, they look 
these attentions upon the part of the young. Per 
who have large circlee of acquaintance, oft*n coni 
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the faceH of the young whom they know with the 
ramlli.'U' faces which tliey meet and do not know, 
and from frequent errors of this kind, they get into 
the haliit of waiting to catch some hwk or gesture of 
recognition. 

How TO AvoiTi Recognition. 

If a [icrson deeircE to avoid a bowing acquaintance 
witli a person who has been [iroperly introduced, he 
may do so by looking aside, or dropping the eyes as 
the porson upproachee, for, if the eyes meet, there is no 
alternative, bow he must 

Ok Public Promenades. 

Buwiiig un(;e tu a person upon a public prouienad*! 
or drive is all that civility requires. If the person ia a 
friend, it is in better form, the second and subsequent 
passings, should you catch hie or Jier eye. to smile 
slightly instead of bowing repeat<MlIy. If an acqaint- 
ance, it is best to avert the eyee. 

A Smilino Bow. 

A bow should never be accompanied by a Itroad 
smile, even when you are well acquainted, and yet a 
high authority well says: "You should never speak to 
an acquaintance without a smile in your eyes." 

Deference to Elderly Peoplk. 

A young lady should show the same deference to 
an elderly lady that a genth-man does to a lady. It 
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may also he saM tliat a ynun^' man hli(»ukl t^how proper 
def«-reiic«* to ehlfrly jrontk*in<*ii. 

WoKI>S OF SaI.ITATIoN. 

The words commonly used in saluting a person 
are ** Gootl Moniing/' ^'Grxnl A ftermxm/' "Good Even- 
ing," "How do you do'' (sometiineu contracted into 
** Howdy'' and "How dye do,") and "How are you." 
The three fonner are most apj)ropriate, as it seems some- 
what absurd to ask after a i)crson's health, unless you 
stop to receive an answer. A resj)ectful bow should 
accompany the words. 

Shaking Hani>s. 

Among frien<ls the shaking of the hand is the 
most genuine and cordial expression of good-will. It 
is not necessary, though in certain cases it is not for- 
bidden, ujon introduction; but when acquaintance- 
ship has rejiched any de;:ree of intiniiicy, it is perfectly 

proper. 

Exigri-rrTK of Haxushakixg. 

An authority upon this .subject says: "The oti- 
(juette of handshaking is simple. A man has no right 
to take a ladv's hand until it is offered. He has 
even less right to pinch or retain it. Two ladies 
shake hands gently and softly. A young lady gives 
lier liand, but does not shake a gentleman's unless 
she is his friend. A lady should always rise to give 
her hand; a gentleman, of course, never dares to do so 
beated. On introduction in a room, a married lady 
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gcnemUy oflere her hand; n young lady, not. In ,i 
bitHroom, where tlie introduction is to diuicing, not to 
friendship, you never ehake hands; and ae a genpral 
rule, an introduction ie not followed hy shaking hands, 
only by a t-uw. It may perhaps l>e laid down that the 
more public the place of introduction, tlie leas hand- 
shaking tjikef pLicc. But if the introduction be particu- 
lar, if it be accompanied by personal recommi-ndalion, 
Fuch aa, ' I want you to know my friend Jones,' or if 
Jones comes with a letter of presentation, then you 
give Jones your hand, and warmly, too. Lastly, it ia 
the privilege of a superior to offer or withhold his or 
her hand, so that an inferior eiiould never put his for- 
ward first" 

When a lady so far puts aside her reserve as to shake 
hands at aU, ^e should give her hand with frankness 
and cordiality. There should be eijual frankness and 
cordiality on the gentleman's part, and even more 
warmth, though a careful avoidance of anything like 
offensive lamiliarity or that which might be mistaken 
SlH such. 

In bhakinghuudi;, tJie right hand uliould always be 
offered, unless it be so engaged as to make it iiii]Ki88i- 
hle, and then an excuse should be offered. The French 
give the left hand, as nearest the heurt. 

Tlie mistress of a. houst-hold should offer her liund to 
every guest invited to her house. 

A gentleman must not shake hands nntli » lady until 
she has made the first move in that direction. It is a 
mark of rudeness not to give his hitnd instantly, should 
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she extend her own. A iiiiirried lady should always 
extend her hand to a stranj^er brought to her houae by 
a common friend, as an eviden<?o of her conlial wel- 
come. Where an intro<luction is for dancing, there Ih 
no shaking of hands. 

Thk Kiss. 

This is the most affectionate form of salutation, and 
is only proi>er among near relations and dear friends. 

The Kiss of Frikndship. 

The kiss of friendship and relationship is on the 
cheeks and forehead. In this countr}' this act of affec- 
tion is generally excluded from public eyes, and in the 
case of parents and children and near relations, it is 
perhaps unnecessarily so. 

Kissing in PuBLir. 

The custom which has InxM^me quite prevaleiit Oi 
women kissing each other whenever they meet in pub- 
lic, is regarded as vulvar, and by ladies of delicai^y and 
refinement is entirely avoided. 

Thk Kiss of Ri->4PF^n'. 

The kiss of re8j)ect — 'almost obsolete in this couii- 
trv — ^is made on the hand. The custom is retained in 
Germany and among gentleman of the most courtly 
manners in England. 
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l"HERE are calls of ceremony, of condolence, 
.■ongratulation and of friendship. AU but 
I the latter are usually of short duration. The 
call of friendship is usually of less formality 
and may be of Bonie lengtli. 

MoHsiNa Calls. 

"Muming calls," as they are termed, should not be 
made earlier than 12 m., nor later than 5 p. m. 

A morning call should not exceed hali' an hour in 
length. From ten to twenty minutes is ordinarily quite 
long enough. If other VTsitore come in, the ™it should 
terminat« as speedily as possible. Upon leaving, bow 
BJightly to the strangers. 

In making a call he careful to avoid the lunch- 
eon and dinner hour of your firiends. From two until 
five is ordinarily the most convenient time for morning 
calls. 

EvENiNO Calls. 

It is sometimes more convenient for both the caller 

and those called upon that the call should be uiude in 
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the evening. An evi»ning call shouM iu»ver be inade 
later than nino o'clock, nor !>e pruloiii^ed after ten, 
neither sliouM it exctnxi an hour in l^n^li. 

Rules ¥X)r Formal (alls. 

The lady of the house rises ujH»n the entrance of her 
visitors, who at once advance to ])ay their respects to 
her before sjwaking to others. If U>o many callers are 
present to enable her to take th«* huid in converHation, 
slie piys special attention to the latest arrivals, watrli- 
ing to 8e<; that no one is left alone, and talking to oat*h 
of her guests in succession, or seeing that some om* \a 
doing so. 

A lady who is not in Iut own houso do<*s not 
rise, either on the arrival or dojiarture of ljuli4'j*, 
unless there is some great dillcn'nce of apjc*. Atten- 
tion to the aged is one of the marks of good-bn't'd- 
ing which is never neglected by the thoughtful and 
refined. 

It is not customarv to introduce re«id<'nt*? of the 
same citv, imloss tlie hostess knows that an introdui*- 
tion will l>e agreeable to l»oth j>arties. Stningtri-s in 
the place are always introduced. 

Ladies and gentlemen who meet in the drawing- 
room of a common friend, are privileged to siXN'ik t^) 
each other without an introdutrtion ; though gentle- 
men generally prefer to ask for intro<luctions Wlien 
introduced to any one, bow slightly, and enter at oneo 
into conversation. It shows a la<'k of good breeding 
not to do so. 
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AV'hen intixxiuctions are given, it is the gentleman 
who shoukl be presented to the Jady; when two ladies 
are intnxluced it is the younger who is presented to 
the older. 

A lady receiving gives her hand to a stranger as to a 
friend, when she wishes to l>c8tow some mark of 
ewnliality in welcoming a guest to her home, but a gen- 
tleman should not take the initiatory in handshaking. 
It 18 the lady's privilege to give or ivithhold as she 
chooses. 

A gentleman riees, when those ladies with whom 
he is talking rise to take their leave. He also rises 
Upon the entrance of ladies, but he does not ofl'er 
seats to those entering, unless in his own house, or 
unk'SB requested to do so by tlie hostess, and then 
he does not offer his own chair if others are availa- 
ble. 

A call should not be less thoii fifteen minutes in 
duration, nor sliould it be so long as to become 
t«diouB. A bore is a person who does not know- 
when you have had enough of his or her compony, 
and gives more of it than is desirable. Choose a 
time to leave when tliere is a lull in the conversa- 
tion, and the hostess is not occupied with fresh 
arrivals. Then take leave of your hostess, bowing to 
those you know as you leave the room, not to each 
ia turn, but let one bow include all. 

Calls ouglit to be made within tliror ilays after a 
diimer or tc;. party, if it is a first invitation; and 
f "ii^ Aritiiin a week. Aft^r «■ party or a ball, whether 
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you have acoeplwl lh« invitation or not, yoi 
within a week. 

A lady who has no ret^ular roc^ption day, 
endeavor to receive caJlera at any time. If i 
occupied, she will inatruct her servant to say that e 
is engaged; but a visitor once admitted into the hnui 
muet be eeeii at any inconvenience. 

A lady should never keep a caller waiticg ^ 
tending to see whether a delay of a few minutes i 
inconvenience the caller. Servants should be inslnictc 
to return and announce to the person waiting, thj 
the lady will be down immediately. Any 
whatever bIiouUI be apologized for. 

If, on making a call, you are introduced inu» i 
room where you are unknown to thoec asBembled, 
<ince give your name and mention upon whom yoi 
(-all is made. 

In meeting 11, lady or gentleman whoso name yoDfl 
cannot recaJl, frankly Bay so, if you find it neeeasary.C 
Sensible persons will prefer to recall themselves to-l 
your memory rather than to feel that you are talking f 
to them without fully recognizing them. To affect noi'l 
to remember a person is despicable, and reflects only I 
on the pretender. 

Gentlemen, as well as ladies, when making formal I 
calls, send in but one card, no matter how many T 
meiubera of the family they may wish to see, If a 
guest is stopping at the house, the same rule is ob> \ 
served. If not at home, one card is left for the lady, 
and one for the guest. The card for the lady may 
be folded so as to include tlie family. 
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Rules for Sitmiier REsoBTe, 

At places of summer resort, thoee who owQ tlieil 
cottagee, call first upon those who rent them, and 
thoee who rent, in turn, call upon each oUier, ac- 
cording to priority of arrivaL In all these casee there 
are exccptioua; as, where there is any great difference 
in ages, the younger then wUling upon tlie older, if 
there has been a previoua acquaintance or exchange 
of colls. If there has been no previous acquaintance 
or exchange of calls, the older lady pays tlie first call, 
imlees she takea the initiative by inviting the younger 
to call upon her, or by sending her an invitation to 
some entertainment, which she id about to give. 
When the occupants of tAvo villas, who have arrived 
the same season, meet at the house of a. common 
friend, and the older of the two uses her privilege of 
inviting the other to call, it would be a positive rude- 
ness not to call ; and the sooner the call is made, the 
more civil will it be considered. It is equally rude, 
when one lady asks permission of another to bring u 
friend to call, and then neglects to do it, after per- 
mission has been given. If the acquaintance is not 
desired, the first call can be the last. 
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Only colls of pure ceremony — such as are made 
previous to an entertainment on thoee persons who 
are not to be invited, and to whom you are Indebted 
for any attentions — are made by handing in cards; 
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nor can a call in ])i*rson l>o returned by cards. Ex- 
ceptions to thi^« rule comjirise P. P. C. callti, card» left 
or sent by i>ersc>ns in moiiminfr, and those which on* 
iiounce a ladv's dav for receivini' callR, on her return 
to town, after an absence. 

Kkception Days. 

Some ladies rtHieive only on certiiiu days or even- 
ings, which are oncv a week, once a fortni^^ht, or once 
a month as the case may be, and the time is duly 
announced by cards. AMien a lady ban made this 
rule it is considerate, on the part of lior friends, to 
observe it, for it is sometimes roj^ard<Ml as an intrusion 
to call Ht any other time. The reason of her liaving 
made tliis rule may have In.'en U^ prevent the loss 
of too much time from her dutief>, in the rtH.*eiving of 
calls from her friends. 

Calls ai-tkr BKTRo-riiAL. 

When a betrothal takes place and it is fonnally 
announced to the relatives and friends on both sides, 
<alls of congratulation follow. Thr brides^room that 
is to be, ifi introduced by the family of tin? proj>osed 
bride to their connections and most intimat*? friends, 
and his familv in return introduce her to n^latives 
and acquaintances whom they desire her to know. 
The simplest way of bringing this about is by the 
})arents lea\'ing the cards of the betrothed, witli their 
own, upon all families on their visiting list whom Uiey 
wish to have the Ix^trothed pair visit. 
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The Card3 Axn Calls or Stbangkrs. 

Strangers arriving are expected to send tlieir cards 
to their acquaintanceB, bearing their direction, as an 
announcement that tiiey are in the citj". Thia rule is 
often neglected, but, unless it is obsen-ed, atrangers 
may be a long time in town witliout theic preaencc 
being known. 

Rktuknin'g a First Cau.. 

A first call ought to be returned within three or 
four days. A longer delay than :i week is considered 
an intimation that you are unwilling to aecept the 
new acquaintance, unless some excuye for the remiiw- 
ness is made. 

FoimtNG ACHI'AINTAS-LK. 

In a.n event of exchange of" calls between two 
ladiea, without meeting, who are kno\ra to each other 
only by sight, they should upon tlie iirst opportunity, 
make themselvea acquainted with one another. The 
}'ounger ahould seek the older, or the one who baa 
been the recipient of tlie first attention should intro- 
duce herself, or seek an introduction, but it is not neces- 
sary to stand upon ceremony on such points. Ladies 
knowing each other by sight, boiv, after an exchange 
of cards. 

The First Call. 



When it becomes a question us lo who shall 
call first, between old residents, the older siiould take 
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Uie initiatory. Ladies, who have been in the hiibitof 
meeting for Boinetime witliout exchanging ciUU, somo- 
times e&y to each cither: " I liope you will t^oiiie and 
see me," ami oft«n tlif iinswer is made: "Oh, you 
lousl come and see rae firet?" That answer could 
only be given, witli propriety, by a lady who is much 
the older of the two. The lady who extends the ij*- 
ntation makes tlie firat advance, and the one who 
receivcB it should at least say: "I thank you, — ^yon 
are very kind," and then accept the invitation or not, 
as it pleases her. It is the custom for rcwideiita to 
miike tlie f\T»l call upon atrangers. 

Calls ok Congratulation. 

Calls of congratulation are made when uuy happy 
or auspicious event may have occureii in the family 
visited — such as a birth, marriage, or any piece of 
good fortune. Such visite may be made either similar 
to the morning or the evening call. Such visits may 
also be made ui)on the apjwintment of friends to any 
important office or honored ponition, or when a friend 
has distinguished himself by a notable public address 
or oration. 

P. P. ('. fALLS. 

When persons arc going abroad to hv aljsint for a 
considerable period, if they have not time or inclina- 
tion to take leave of all their friends by making 
formal ctdle, they will send to each of their friends a 
card with the letters P. P. C written upon it. They 



I 
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are the initials of "Pour Prendre Conge," — to take 
leave, — and may with propriety stand for "presents 
parting corapliments." On returning home, it is cun- 
tonjary that friends should first call upon them, A 
neglect to do bo, unleBe for some good excuse, is 
sufficient cause to drop their acquaintance. In taking 
leave of n family, you send as many cards aa you 
would if you were paying an ordinary visit, 

Visits of Condolence. 
Visite of condolence should be made within a week 
after the event which occasions them; but if the 
acquaintance be slight, immediately after tlie family 
appear at public worship. A card should lie sent in, 
and if your friends are able to receive you, your 
manners and conversation should be in harmony with 
I the character of your visit It is deemed courteous to 
I ien ^ in a mourning card; and for ladies to mako 
the' .allij in b!ack silk or plain-colored appareL It 
deU'^es that they sympathize with the afflictions of 
the 'ainily, and a warm, heartfelt sympathy is always 
appi rtdated. 
I Evening Visits. 

El .'uing visit'? are paid only to those with whom 
we o.'flwell acquainted. They should not be frequent, 
ever where one ia intimate, uor should they be pro- 
tracted to a great length. Frequent visits are apt to 
became tirt^sonie to your friends or acquaintances, and 
loi ^ visits may entitle you to the appellation of 
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ling visit l^^^l 
led, unknown J 



If you shonM happen to pay on evening 
house where a small party had nseembled, 
to you, present yourself and converge for a few min- 
utes with an unembarrassed air, after which you may 
leave, pleading aa an excuse that you had only in- 
tended to make a short call. An invitation to stay 
and spend tlie evening, given for the sake of courtesy 
should not be accepted. If urged very strongly to 
remain, and the company is an informal gathering, 
you may witli propriety consent to do so, 
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A person should keep a strict account of cere- 
mooiaJ calla, and take note of how soon calls are 
returned. By doing so, an opinion can he formed &b 
to how fret^uently visits are deeired. Instances may 
occur, when, in consequence of age or ill health, colls 
should be made without any reference to their being 
returned. It must be remembered that nothing must 
interrupt the discharge of this duty. 



4 



Calls of Ceremony Amono Friends. 



w 

^H Among relatives and friends, calls of mere care- 

H mony are tmneceseary. It is, however, needful to make 

^1 suitable calls, and to avoid staying too long, if your 

^M friend is engaged. The courtesies of society should be 

^M maintained among the nearest friends, and even 

^^^^^^ the doraeptic circle. 
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"Enoaoed" or "Not at Home." 



If a lady is so employed that ahe cannot 
callers ehe should charge the servant who goes to 
answer the bell to say tliat elie is "engaged" oi 
"not at homo." This will prove sufficient with all 
well-bred people. 

The servant should have her orders to say "eni 
gaged" or "not ut home" before any one baa called, 
so that the lady shall avoid all risk of being obliged 
to inconvenieuce herself in receiving company when 
she has intended to deny herself. If there are to be 
exceptions made in favor of any individual or indi- 
yiduals, mention their name specially to the 
seirvant, adding that you will see them if they call, but 
to all others yoii are "t-ngaged." 

A lady should alwaj-s be dressed sufficiently well to 
receive company, and not keep them waiting while she 
is making her toilet. 

A well-bred person always endeavors to receive 
visitors at whatever time they call, or whoever they 
may be, but there are times when it is impossible to 
do so, and then, of course, a servant is instructed 
beforehand to say "not at home'' to the visitor. If, 
however, the servant admits the visitor and he is 
seat«d in the drawing-room or parlor it is the duty of 
the hostess to receive him or her at whatever jncon- 
venience it may be to herself. 

When you call upon persons, and are informed 
at the door that tlie parlies wlnjm you ask for art' 
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engaged you should never insiBt in an attempt lo 
ndmitted, but should acquiesce at once in anj' 
umingemeiits wliich tlicy liave mude for their con- 
venience, and to jirott't.t theuiselvet^ from interruption. 
However intimnt« you may be in any house you 
have no right, when nii order lias been given to 
exclude general visitors, and no exception lias been 
made of you, to violate that exclusion, and declare 
that the party should he at home to you. Tliere are 
times and seasons when a peraun desires to bo left 
entirely alone, and at such times tliere is no friendship 
for which she would give ujt lifr occupation or her 
solitude. 



Gevkrai. Riri.)-:s liKaABDiNa Calls 



A gentleman in making a formal call should 
his hat and gloves in liis hand on entering the room. 
Tlie hat should not W laid upon a tiililc or sUtnd, 
but kept in the hand, unleaa it is found in^cessary 
from some cause to set it down. In that cast-, place it 
upon the floor. An umbrella should be left in the hiill. 
In an informal evening call, tlie hat, gloves, overcoat 
and cune may be left in tlie halL 

A ludy, in making u call, may bring a stranger. 
even a gentleman, with her, without previoua permis- 
sion, A gentleman, however, should never take the 
same liberty. 

No one should prolong a coll if the person upon 
whom the call is made is foimd dressed ready to go 
ouC 
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A lady should be more richly dressed when calling 
on her friends than for an ordinarj- walk. 

A lady should never call upon a gentleman except 
upon some business, officially or profession ally. 

Never allow young children, dogs or pets of any 
sort to accompany you in a call. They often prove 
disagreeable and troublesome. 

Two persons out of one iamily, or at most three, are 
all that should call together. 

It is not customary in cities to offer refreshments 
to callers. In the country, where the caller has come 
from some distance, it is exceedingly hospitable to do 

BO. 

Calls in the country may lie less ceremonious and of 
longer duration, than those made in the city, 

A person making a call should not, while waiting 
for a hostess, touch an open piano, walk about the 
room examining pictures, nor handle any ornament in 
the room. 

If there ia a stranger visiting at the house of a friend, 
the acquaintances of the family should be punctilious to 
call at an early date. 

Never offer to go to the room of an invalid upon 
whom you have called, but wait for an invitation to 



In receiving morning calls, it is unnecessary for a 
lady to lay aside any emplojinent, not of an absorb- 
ing nature, upon which she may happen to be en- 
gaged. Embroiderj-, crocheting or light needle-work arc 
perfectly in harmony with the requirements of the 
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hour, and the lady look^ much better emploj'ed tliaal 
iQ abeolute idlcncs;^. 

A lady should pay equal attention to all her gueats.! 
The display of unusual deference is alone allowabte^-l 
nlien distinguished rank or reputation or advanced a 
juetifice it 

A guest should take the seat indicated by the h 
A gentleman should never seat himself on a aotft I 
her, Dor in a chair in immediate proximity, ool 
specially invites him to do so. 

A lady need not lay aside her bonnet during a 
call, even tliough urged to do so. If the call be i 
friendly and uncoremoniouB one, she may do so if she I 
thinks proper, but not M-itliout an inv-itation. 

A gentleman caller must not look at his watcJi 
during a call, unless, in doing so, he pleads some 
engagement and asks to be excused. 

Fonnal calls are generidly made twice a year; but 
only once a year is binding, when no invitations have 
been received that require calls in return. 

In calling upon a person Uving at a hotel or 
boarding-house, it is customary to stop in the parlor 
and send your card to the room of the person called . 
upon. 

When a person has once risen to take leave, he should 
not be persuaded to prolong his stay. 

Callers should take special pains to make their visits 
opportune. On the other hand, a lady should always 
receive her callers, at whatever hour or day they come, 
if it is possible to do so. 
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Wien a gentleman has called and not found the 
lady at home, it is ci\'ility on the part of the lady, 
upon the occasion of their next meeting, to express 
her regret at not seeing him. He should reciprocate 
the regret, and not reply unthinkingly or awkwardly; 
"Oh it made no particular difference," "it was of no 
great consequence," or words to that effect. 

After you have visited a friend at her country 
seat, or after receiving an invitation to visit her, a 
call is due her upon her return to her town residence. 
This is one of the occasions when a call should be 
made promptly and in person, unless you have a 
reason for wishing to discontinue the acquaintance; 
even then it would be more civil to take another 
opportunity for dropping a friend who wished to show 
a civility, unless her character has been irretrievably 
lost in the meantime, 

New-Year's Calls. 

The custom of New-Year's calling is prevalent in 
all cities, and most villages in the country, and so 
iigreeable a cnstom is it, that it is becoming more in 
favor every year. This is the day when gentlemen 
keep up their acquaintanceship with ladies and fiimi- 
lies, some of whom they are unable to see, probably, 
during the whole year. Of late it has been cub- 
tomaiy in many cities to publish in one or more 
newspapers, a day or two before New-Yeare, a list 
of the ladies who will receive calls on tJiat day, and 
from tbis list gentlemen arrange their calls. For c 
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I and to add to the pleasure of the day,, 
several ladies frequeDtly unite in receiving calls aA. 
the residence of one of their number, but this 
usually done when only one or two members of 
family can receive. Where there are Beveral members 
of a family, who can do bo, they usually receive at 
tJieir own home. 

Gentlemen call either singly, in couples, by threes 
or foura and sometimes even more, in carriagcB or on 
foot, as they choose. Calls commence about ten oVIock 
in the morning, and continue until about nine in the 
evening. When the gentlemen go in parties, they call 
□pon the lady friends of each, and if all are not ac- 
quainted, those who are, introduce the others. The 
length of a call ia usually from five to fifteen minutes, 
but it is often governed by circumstances, and may 
be prolonged to even an hour. 

Refreshments are usually provided for the,caller8, 
and should always be oflered, but it is not necessary 
that they should be accepted. If not accepted, an 
■ apology should be tendered, with thanks for the ofler. 
The refreshments may consist of oysters, raw or scal- 
loped, cold meats, salads, fruits, cakes, sandwiches, etc^ 
and hot tea and cofiee. 

When callers are ushered into the reception-room, 
they are met by the ladies, when introductions are 
given, and the callers are inrited to remove their 
overcoats, but it is optional with them whether they 
do BO or not. It is also optional with them whether 
they remove their gloves. Wlien gentlemen are intro- 
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duced to ladies in making New- Year's calle, they are 
not thereby warranted in calling again upon any of 
these ladies, unless especially invited to do bo. It ia 
the lady's pleasure whether the acquaintance shall he 
maintained. 

In making New- Year's calls, a gentleman leaves one 
card, whatever may be the number of ladies recei\ing 
with the hostess. If there is a basket at the door 
he leaves a card for each of the ladies at the house 
including lady guests of the family, provided there are 
any. The New- Year's card sliould not differ from an 
ordinary calling card. It should he plain, with the 
name engraved, or printed in neat script. It is not now 
considered in good taste to have "Happy New Year" 
or other words upon it, unless it may be the residence 
of the gentleman, which may be printed or written in 
the right hand comer, if deemed desirable. A gentle- 
man does not make calls the first New- Year's after his 
marriage, but receives at home with his wife. 
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fOME of the social obsen'onces jiertaimog tol 
visiting away from one's own home, and ao- 1 
cepting the hospitalities of friendfl, are hers j 
given and arc applicable to Indies and gentle 
men alike. 

Gknekal Invitations. 
No o;ie should accept a general invitation for a 
prolonged visit. "Do come and spend some time with 
me " may be said with all earneetnegs and cordiality, 
hut to give the invitation real meaning the date 
should lie definitely fixed and the length of time i 



A person who pays a \'i8it uj.H>n a general invita- 
tion need not be surprised if he finds himself aa un- 
welcome as he is unexpec'ted. His friends may be 
absent from home, or their house may be already 
full, or they may not have made arrangements for 
visitors. From these and other causes they may be 
greatly inconvenienced by an unexpected arrival. 

It would be well if people would abstain altogether 
from this custom of giving general invitations, which 
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really means uothing, and be acrupulous to invite their 
desired guest« at a stated time and for a given period. 

Limit of a Pbolonqed Visit. 

If nu exact length of time is specified, it is well 
for visitora to tiniil a "isit to three days or a week, 
according to the degree of intimacy they may have 
with the family, or the distance they have come to 
pay the visit, announcing this limitation soon after 
arrival, so tliat the host and the hostess may invite a 
prolongation of the stay if they desire it, or ao that 
they can make their arrangements in accordance. 
One never likes to aak of a guest, " How long do you 
intend to remain?" yet it is often moet desirable to 
know. 

Tki:e Hospitality. 

OSer your guests the I>est that you have in the 
way of fcx>d and rooms, and express no r^rets, and 
make no excuses tJiat you have nothing belter to 
give them. 

Try to make your guests feel at home; aod do 
this, not by urging them in empty words to do so, 
but by making their stay as pleasant as possible, at 
the same time being careful to put out of sight any 
trifling trouble or inconvenience they may cause you, 

Devote as much time as ia consistent with other 
engagements to the amusement and entertainment of 
your guests. 

Duties of the Visitob. 

On the other hand, the visitor should try Ui con- 
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form as much as possible to the habits of the honsa 1 
which temporarily shehers him. He should never I 
object to the hours at which meals are served, nor I 
should he ever allow the family to be kept waiting J 
on his account. 

It is a good rule for a. visitor to retire to his own 1 
apartment in the morning, or at least seek out some 1 
occupation or amusement of his own, without seeming ' 
to need the assistance or attention of host or hostess; 
for it is undeniable that these have certain duties 
which must be attended to at this portion of the day, I 
in order to leave the balance of the time free for th« ] 
entertainment of their guests. 

If any family matters of a private or unpleasant i 
nature come to the knowledge of the guest during 
his stay, he must seem both bUnd and deaf, and . 
never refer to them unless the parties interested apeak ] 
of them first 

The rule on which a host and hostess should act I 
is to make their guests as much at ease as possible; 
that on which a visitor should act is to interfere as 
httle as possible with the ordinary routine of the 



It is not required that a hostess should spend her 
whole time in the entertainment of her guests. The 
latter may prefer to be left to their own devices for 
a portion of the day. On the other hand, it shows 
the worst of breeding for a risitor to seclude himself 
^m the family and seek his own amusements and 
occupations regardless of their desire to join in them 
or wQtertain him. 
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You should try to hold youreelf at the disposal of 
those whom you are visiting. If they propose to you 
to ride, to drive or walk, you should acquiesce as far 
as your strength nill permit, and do your beat to 
seem pleased at the efForts made to entertain you. 

You ehould not accept invitations without consult- 
ing your host. You should not call upon the servants 
to do errands for you, or to wait upon you too much, 
nor keep the family up after hours of retiring. 

If you have observed anj'thing to the disadvantage 
of your friends, while partaking of their hospitality, 
it never should be mentioned, either while you are 
under their roof or afterwards. Speak only of what 
redounds to their praise and credit. This feeling 
ought to be mutual between host and guest. What- 
ever good is observed in either may be commented 
upon, but the curtain of silence must be drawn over 
their faults. 

Give as little trouble as possible when a guest, but 
at the same time never think of apologizing for any 
little additional trouble which your visit may occasion. 
It would imply that you thought your Mends incap- 
able of entertaining you without some inconvenience 
to themselves. 

Keep your room as neat as possible, and leave no 
articles of dress or toilet around to give trouble to 
servants. 

A lady guest will not hesitate to make her own bed, 
if few or no sen-enta are kept ; and in the latter case- 
she will do whatever else she can to lighten the labors 
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of her host«sB as a return for the additiooAl exertj 

her visit occasions. 

Invitations to Gcksts. 

Any invitation given to a lady guest should alflo 
include the hostess, and the guest is justified in de- 
clining to accept any inviUitiun unless the hoeteas in 
also invited. Invitations received by the hoatcm 
should include the guest Thus, at all jjlaces of amuBe- 
ment and entertainment, guest and host may be 
together. 

FORBEAHANCE WITU CoiLDREN. 

A guest should not notice nor find fault with the 
bad behavior of the children in the household where 
visiting, and should put up with any of their faults, 
and overlook any ill-bred or disagreeable actions on 
their part 

Guests making I'r 



If a gueat wishes to make a present to any mem- 
ber of the family she is visiting, it should be to the 
hosteee, or if toany of the children, to the youngest 
in preference, though it is usually better to give it to 
the mother. Upon returning home, when the gucet 
writes to the hostess, she expresses her thanks for the 
hospitality, and requests to he remembered to tbe 
family. 

Treatment of a Host's Friends. 

If you are a guest, you must be very Giutious aa 
to the treatment of the friends of your host or hostess. 





If you do not care to be intimate with them, you 
must be careful not to show a dislike for them, or 
that you wisli to avoid them. You must be exceed- 
ingly iwlite and agreeable to them, avoiding any 
special familiarity, and keep them at a distance with- 
out hurting their feelings. Do not say to your host 
or hostees that you do not like any of their friends. 

Lkavk-takin<;. 

Upon tiildng leavt-, fxprees tlie pieasm'e you have 
experienced in your \'isit. Upon returning home it ia 
an act of courtesy to write and inform your friends 
of your safe arrival, at the same time repeating your 
thanks. 

A host anil hostess should do all they can to make 
the visit of a friend agreeable ; they should urge him 
to stay as long as it is consistent with his own plans, 
and at the same time convenient to themselves. But 
when the time for depart lU'e has been fully fixed 
upoHi no obstacles should be placed in the way of 
leave-taking. Help him in every possible way to de- 
part, at the same time giring him a cordial invitation 
to renew the visit ;it some future period. 

" Weicoiiie tlie coining, r-iieecl tlie iiarlinB, giiBut," 

expresses the true spirit of liupijitality. 
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Tisiltng «nb ©afiing 



'N authentic writer upon visiting cards a 
" To the unrefined or underbred, the visiting 
card is but a trifling and insignificant bit of 
paper ; but to the cultured disciple of social 
law, it convej's a subtle and unmistakable intelligence. 
Its texture, style of engra^-ing, and even the hour of 
leaving it, combine to place the stronger, whose name 
it bears, in a pleasant or a disagreeable attitude, even 
before his manners, conversation and face have been 
able to explain his social position. The higher the 
civilization of a community, the more carefiU it is to 
preserve the elegance of its social fonns. It is quite 
as easy to express a perfect breeding in the fashion- 
able formalities of cards, as by any other method, and 
perhaps, indeed, it is the safest herald of an introduc- 
tion for a stranger. Its texture should be fine, its 
engraving a plain script, its size neither too small, so 
that its recipients shall say to themselves, " A whim- 
sical person," nor too large to suggest ostentation. Re- 
finement seldom touches extremes in anything." 

(76) _ 
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Callino Cards. 

A card used in calling should have nothing upon 
it but the name of the caller. A lady's card should 
not bear her place of residence ; such cards having, of 
late, been appropriated by the members of the demi- 
monde. The street and number always look better 
Qpon the card of the husband than upon that of the 
wife. When necessarj', they can be added in pencil 
on the cards of the wife and daughter. A buaineas 
card should never be used for a friendly calL A 
physician may put the prefix " Dr.," or the afEi 
M. D.," upon hia card, and an army or navj- officer 
his rank and branch of service. 

Wkddinq Cards. 



"Wedding cards are only sent to those people whom 
the newly married couple desire to keep among their 
acquaintances, and it is then the duty of those receiv- 
Ving the cards to call first on the young couple. 

r. 
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Card to Serve foe Calls. 
A person may make a card ser\-e the purpose of 
I call, and it may either be sent in an envelope, by 
Pmessenger or left in person. If left in person, one 
comer should be turned down. To indicate that a 
call is made on all or several members of the family, 
the card for the lady of the house is folded in the 
If guests are ipisiting at the house, a card is 
t for each guost. 
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KNCLoeiNO A Card in an Envelope. 

To return a caU made in person with a card i»- 
closed in an envelope, ia an intiimition that visiting 
between the partiea is ended. Those who leave or 
send their cards with no such Intention, should Dot 
Inclose them in an envelope. An exception to this 
rule ia where they are sent in return to the newly 
married living in other cities, or in answering wedding 
cards forwarded when absent from home, P. P. C 
cards are also ^nt in this way, and are the only 
cards that it is as yet universally considered adnuB- 
sible to send by post. 

Size and Stvle op VismuG or CAhLiNo Cards. 

A medium sized is in better taste than a very 
large card for married persons. Cards bearing the 
name of the husband alone are smaller. The cards of 
unmarried men should also be small. The engraving 
in simple writing is preferred, and without flourishes. 
Nothing in cards can be more commonplace than 
large printed letters, be the type what it may. Young 
men should disjwnse with the "Mr." before their 
names. 

Card for Mother and Dauohter. 

Tlie name of young ladies are sometimes printed or 
engraved on their mother's cards; botli in script. It 
is, of course, allowable for the daughter to have cards 
of her own. 

8ome ladies have adopted the fashion of having 
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the daughter's name on Uie same curd with thoir own 
and their husband's names. 

Glazed Cards. 

Glazed cards are quite out of fashion, as are cards 
and note paper with gUt edges. The fashion in cards, 
however, clianges bo often, that what is in style one 
year, may not he the next 

P. P. C'. Cakds. 

A card left at a farewell visit, before a long pro* 
tracted absence, has " P. P. C." (Pour Prendre Coiige) 
written in one comer. It is not necessary to deliver 
such cards in person, for they may be sent by a 
messenger, or by jjost if necessary. P. P. C. cards are 
not left when the absence from home is only for a 
few months, nor by persons starting In mid-Bummer 
fof a foreign country, as residents are then supposed 
to be out of town. They are sent to or left with 
friends by ladies just previous to their contemplated 
marriage to serve the purjwse of a call. 

('ards of Cosgratulation. 

Cards of congratulation must be left in person, or 
a congratulatory note, if desiretl, can be made to 
eerve instead oi a call ; excepting upon the newly 
married. Calls in person are due to them, and to 
the parents who have invited you to the marriage. 
When there has been a reception after the ceremony, 
which you have been unable to attend, but have 
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sent cards by aonie member of your iiimily, your 
cords neod not agnin represent you until they have 
been returned, with the new residence amiounced 
but a call la due to the parents or relatives who 
have given the reception. When no wedding cards 
are sent you, nor the card of the bridegroom, you 
cannot call without being considered intrusive. One 
month after the birth of a. child the call of congratu- 
lation is made by acquaintances. 

Leave Cakds in Making Fiasr Calls. 

In making the first calls of the season (in the 
autumn) both ladies and gentlemen should leave a 
<ard each, at every house called upon, even if the 
ladies are receiving. The reason of this is that 
where a lady is receiving morning calls, it would be too 
great a tax upon her memory to oblige her to keep 
in mind what calls she has to return or which 
■of them have been returned, and in making out 
lisfa for inviting informally, it is often the card-stand 
which is first searched for bachelors' cards, to meet 
the emergency. Young men should be careful to 
writ« their street and number on their cards. 
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After an invitation, cards must he left upon those 
who have sent it, whether it is accepted or not. 
They must be left in person, and if rt is desired to 
fnd the acquaintance the cards can be left without 
inquiring whether the ladies are at home. 
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Gentlemen should not expeot to receive in%'ita- 
tiona from ladies with whom they are only on 
terms of formal visitiiig, until the yearly or autum- 
nal call has been made, or until their oards hare 
been left to represent themselves. 

Ca!ie>s of Condolence, 

Cards of condolence left by mere acquaintances 
must be returned by "mourning cards" before such 
persons feel at liberty to make a call. When the 
bereaved are ready to receive calls (instead of the 
cards) of their acriuaintances, " mourning cards" in en- 
velopes, or otherwise, are returned to all those who 
have left their cards since the death, which was the 
occasion of the cards being left. Intimate friends, of 
course, do not wait for cards, but continue their 
calls, without regard to any ceremonious observances 
made for the protection of the bereaved. Acquain- 
tances lea\'iiig cards should inquire after the health 
of the family, leaving the cards in person. 
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A Bridegroom's Card. 

When only tlie family and the most Intlmato 
friends of a bride and bridegroom have been in- 
cluded in the invitation for the marriage, or where 
there has been no reception after the marriage at 
church, the bridegroom often sends his bachelor 
card ( inclosed in an envelope ) to those of hid 
acquaintances with whom he wiahea to continue on 
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visitii^ temiB. Those who receive a card should call 
on the bride, within tea days eAet she hag taken 
poaseBBion of her home. Some persona have received 
such a card as an intimation that the card was to 
end the acquaintance. This mifitake shows the 
necessity of a better understanding of social customs. 
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^HE character of a person is rtvealud by his 
conversation as much as by anyone quality 
he poBseeaeH, for strive aa he may he can- 
not always be acting. 

Importance of CoN\'ERsiNa Well. 

To be able to converse well is an attainment which 
should be cultivated by every intelligent man and 
woman. It is better to be a good talker thau a good 
singer or musician, because the former is more widely 
appreciated, and the company of a person who is 
able to talk well on a great variety of subjects, ie 
much sought after. The importance, therefore, of culti- 
vating the art of conversation, caimot easily be ovi;r- 
eetimated. It should be the aim of all intelligent 
persona to acquire the habit of talking sensibly and 
with facility upon all topics of general interest to 
society, so that they may both interest others and be 
themselves interested, in whatever company they may 
chance to be thrown. 

(83) 
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Tbaining Cuildbeh. 

The training for this should be commenced in early 
childhood, Parente should not only encourage their 
children to express themselves freely upon everythiag 
that attracts their attention and interests them, but 
they should also incite their feculties of perception, 
memory and close observation, by requiring them to 
recount everything, even to its minutest details, that 
they may have observed in walking to and from 
school, or in taking a ride in a carriage or in the cars. 
By training a child to a close observation of everj-- 
thing he meets or passes, his mind becomes very act- 
ive, and the habit haWng once been acquired, he 
becomes interested in a great variety of objects; 
sees more and enjoys more than one who has not 
been so trained. 

CULTIVATINO THE MeMOBY. 

A good memory is an invaluable aid in acquiring 

the art of conversation, and the cultivation and train- 
ing of this faculty is a matter of importance. 
Early youth is the proper time to begin this training, 
and parents anil teachers should give special attention 
to the cultivation of memory. When children are 
taken to chiu'ch, or to hear a lecture, they should be 
required to relate or to write down from memory, 
such a digest of the sermon or lecture as they can 
remember. Adults may also adopt tbis plan for cul- 
tivating the memory, and they will be surprised to 
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find how continued practice in this will improve t^ii^ 
faculty. Tlie practice of taking notes impairs rather 
than aids the memory, for then a person relies almost 
entirely in the not«3 taken, and does not fax the 
memory sufficiently. A person should also train him- 
self to remember the names of persons whom he 
becomes acquainted with, so as to recall them when- 
ever or wherever lie may subsequently meet them. 
It is related of a. largo wholesale boot and shoe mer- 
chant of an eastern city, that he was called upon one 
day by one of his best customers, residing in a dis- 
tant city, whom he had frequently met, but whose 
name, at the time, he could not recall, and received 
his order for a large bill of goods. Aa he was about 
to leave, the merchant asked his name, when the 
customer indignantly replied that he supposed he was 
known by a miin from whom he had purchased goods 
for many years, and countermanding his order, he 
left the store, deaf to all attempts at explanation. 
Though this may be an extreme case, it illustrates 
the importance of remembering the names of people 
when circumstances require it, 

Henry Clay's Memory of Names. 

One secret of Henry Qay's popularity as a polity 
eian was his faculty of remembering the names of pe^ 
eons he had met. It is said of him that if he war 
once introduced to a person, he was ever afterwards 
able to call him by name, and recount the circnm- 
stances of their first meeting. This faculty he culti- 
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rated after he entered upon the practice of law in 
Kentucky, and soon after he began his political life. 
At that time hb memory for names was very poor, 
and he resolved to improve it. He adopted the 
practice, just before retiring at night, of recalling the 
names of all the persona he had met during the day, 
writing them in a note book, and repeating over the 
list the next morning. By this practice, he acquired, 
in time, hia wonderful faculty in remembering the 
names of persons he had become acquainted with. 

Whiting as as Aid to Cokksct Talking. 

To converse correctly — to use correct language in 
conversation — is also a matter of importance, and 
while this can be acquired by a strict attention to 
grammatical rules, it can be greatly facilitated by the 
habit of writing down one's thoughts. In writing, 
strict regard is, or should be, paid to the correct use 
of language, and when a person, from constant writ- 
ing, acquires the habit of using correct language, this 
habit will follow him in talking. A i>er8on who is 
accustomed to much writing, will always be found to 
use language correctly in speaking. 

li£QtriSIT£3 FOR A GOOU TALKER. 

To be a good talker, then, one should be possessed 
of much general information, acquired by keen obser- 
vation, attentive listening, a good memory, extensive 
reading and study, logical habits of thought, and 
have a correct knowledge of the use of language. 
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He ehould also aim at a clear intonation, well chosen 
phraaeology and correct accent. These acquirements 
are within the reach of every person of ordinary 
ability, who has a detennination to possess them, 
and the energy and persevenince to carry out that 
determination. 

Vulgarisms. 

In conversation, one must scrnpulonsly guard 
against vulgarisms. Simplicity and tereeness of lan- 
guage are the characteristics of a well educated and 
highly cultivated person. It ia the uneducated or 
those who are but half educated, who use long words 
and high-sounding phrases. A hyperbolical way of 
speaking ia mere flippancy, and should be avoided. 
Such phrases as "awfully pretty," "immensely jolly," 
"abominably etupid," "disguBtingly mean, " are of 
this nature, and should be avoided. Awkwardness of 
attitude is equally as bad as awkwardness of speech. 
Lolling, gesticulating, fidgeting, handling an eye-glasa 
or watch chain and the like, give an air of gaucherie, 
and take off a certain percentage from the respect of 
others. 

Listening, 

The habit of listening with interest and attention 
is one which should be specially cultivated. Even if 
the talker is prosy and prolix, the well-bred person 
will appear interested, and at appropriate intervals 
make such remarks as shall show that he has heard 
and understood all that has been said. Some super- 
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ficial people are apt' to Btyle this hypocriey; but if 
it is, it is certainly a commendable bypocrisy, direct^ 
ly founded on that strict rule of good manners whioh 
commands us to show the same comtaey to others 
Uiat we hope to receive ourselves. We are command- 
ed to check our impulses, conceal our dislikes, and 
even modiiy our likings whenever or wherever thessr 
are liable to give offeuBe or pain to otherB, The per- 
son who turns awny with manifest displeasure, dis- 
gust or want of inU'rest when another iB addressing 
him, iagiiilty not only of an ill-bred, but a cruel act. 

Flippancy, 

In conversation all provincialisms, affectationa of 
foreign accents, mannerisms, exaggerations and slang 
!tre detestable. Equally to be avoided are inaccuracies 
of expression, hesitation, an undue use of foreign 
words, and anything approaching to flippancy, coaree- 
ness, triviality or provocation. Gentlemen sometimes 
address ladies in a very flippant manner, which the 
latter are obliged to pa-ss over without notice, for var- 
ious reasons, while inwardly they rebel. Many a 
worthy man has done himself an irreparable injury 
by thus creating a lasting prejudice in the minds of 
those whom he might have made his friends, had he 
addressed them as though he considered them rational 
beings, capable of sustaining their part in a conversa- 
tion upon sensible subjects. Flippancy is as much 
an evidence of ill-breeding as is the perpetual smile, 
the wandering eye, the vacant stare, and the half- 
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opened mouth of the man who is preparing to break 
in upon the conveiBation. 

He Sympathetic and Antmated. 

Do not go into society unless you make up your 
mind to be sympathetic, unselfish, animating, as well 
as animated. Society does not require mirth, but it 
does demand cheerfulness and unselfishness, and you 
must help to make and sustain cheerful conversation. 
The manner of conversation is as important aa the 
matter. 

QlMl'l-IMESTS. 

Compliments are stiiil by some to be inadmissible. 
But between equals, or from those of superior posi- 
tion to those of inffrior station, compliments should 
be not only acceptable but gratifying. It is pleasant 
to know that our friends think well of us, and it is 
always agreeable to know that we are thought well 
ofby those who hold higher positions, such as men 
of Kuperior talent, or women of superior culture. 
Compliments which are not sincere are only flattery 
and Bbould he avoided; but tlio saying of kind 
things, which is natural to the kind hear^, and which 
confers pleasure ebould be cultivated, at least not 
suppressed. Those jiarents who strive most for the 
best mode of training their children are said to have 
found that it is never wise to censure them for a 
fault, without preparing the way by some judicious 
mention of their good qualities. 
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Slang. 

All slang IB vulgar. It lowers the tone of society 
and the standard of thought. It is a great mistako 
to suppose that slang ia in any manner witty. Only the 
very young or the uncultivated so consider it 

Flattery. 

Do not be guilty of flattery. The flattery of 
those richer than ourselves or better bom is vulgar, 
and bom of rudeness and is sure to be received as 
emanating from unworthy motives. Testify your 
respect, your admiration, and your gratitude by deeds 
more than by words. Words are easy but deeds 
are difficult. Few will believe the former, but the 
latter will carry confirmation with them. 

Scandal and Gossip. 

Scandal is the least excusable of aE conversational 
vulgarities. Envy prompts the tongue of tlie slan- 
derer. Jealousy is the disturber of the harmony of 
all interests. A writer on this subject says: "Gossip 
is a troublesome sort of insect that only buzzes about 
your ears and never bites deep ; slander is the beast 
of prey that leaps Upon you from its den and tears 
you in pieces. Slander is the proper object of rage; 
gossip of contempt" Those who best understand the 
nature of gossip and slander, if the victims of both, 
will take no notice of the former, but will allow no 
slander of themselves to go nnrefuted during their 
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lifetime, to epring up in a hydra-headed atta<;k upon 
their children. No woman can be too sensitive as to 
any charges affecting her moral character, whether in 
the influence of her companionship, or in the influence 
of her writings. 

Religion amd Politics. 

Religion and politics are topics that should never 
be introduced into general conversation, for they are 
subjecta dangerous to harmony. Persons are most 
likely to differ, and least likely to preserve their 
tempers on these topics. Ix)ng arguments in general 
company, however entertaining to the disputants are 
very tiresome to the hearers. 

Satibe and Ridicule. 

Young persons appear ridiculous when satirizing 
or ridiculing books, people or things. Opinions to be 
worth the consideration of others should have the 
advanti^ of coming from mature persons. Cultivated 
people are not in the habit of resorting to such 
weapons as satire and ridicule. They find too much 
to correct in themselves, to indulge in coarse censure 
of the conduct of others, who may not have had ad- 
vantages equal to their own. 

TlTLEB. 

In addressing persons with titles always add the 
name; as "what do you think of it, Doctor Hayes?" 
not " what do you think of it. Doctor?" In speaking 
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of foreigners tJie reverse of the English rule is 
oltsen-ed. No matter what tlie title of a Frenchman 
is, he i« always addressed aa Monsieur, and you 
never omit the word Mmlame, whether addressing a 
duchess or a dressmaker. The former is " Madame la 
Duchesse" the latter T^\am" Madame." Always give a 
foreigner his titlii. If Genpr:d Sherman tmvela in 
Europe and is received by the Iwst classes with the 
dignity that his worth, culture and position as an 
American general demand, he will never be called 
Mr. Sherman, bat liis title will invariably precede his 
name. There are persona who fancy that the omis- 
sion of the title is annoying to the party who 
possesses it, but tliia is not the ground taken why 
the title should be given, but Iwcause it reveals either 
ignorance or ill-breeding on the part of thor^e omitting 
it 

Chbistiak Names. 
There is a class of persons, who from ignorance of 
the customs of good society, or from carelessness, 
speak of persons by their Christian nauii^s, who are 
neither relations nor intimate friends. This ia a 
familiarity which, outside of the family circle, and 
beyond friends of tiie closest intimacy, ia never 
indulged in by the well-bred. 

Intebeuption. 

Interruption of the speech of others is a great sin 
against good-breeding. It has been aptly said that if 
you interrupt a speaker in the middle of a sentence, 
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yoa act aluiOFit as ruddy as if, when walking mth a 
companion, you were to tliruet yourself before him 
and stop bis progress. 

Adaptabilitv is Cosversation. 
Tbe great secret of talking well is to adapt your 
conversation, as skiUfiiUy aa may be, to your com- 
pany. Some men make ii point of talking common- 
place to all ladies alike, as if a woman could only 
be a trifler. Others, on tlie coutrarj-, seem to forget 
in what respects the education of a lady differs fiom 
that of a gentleman, and commit the opposito error 
of conversing on topics with which ladies are seldom 
acquainted, and in which few, if any, are ever 
interested. A woman of sense has as much right to 
be annoyed by the one, as a woman of ordinary 
education by the other. If you really wish to be 
thought agreeable, sensible, amiable, unselfish and 
even well-informed, you should lead the way, in 
tete a lete conversations for sportsmen to talk of their 
shooting, a mother to talk of her children, a traveler 
of his journeys and the coimtries he has visited, a 
young lady of her last ball and the prospective ones, 
an artist of his picture and an author of his book. 
To show any interest in the immediate concemB of 
people is very complimentary, and when not in 
general society one is privileged to do this. People 
take more interest in their own afiairs tlian in any 
thing else you can name, and if you manifest an 
interest to hear, there are but few who will not sus- 
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tain conversation by a narration of their aflaira in 
some form or another. Thackeray saya : " Be in- 
iereat«d by otiier people and by their affairs. It is 
because you yourself are selfish that that other 
person's self does not interest you." 

CoRBECT Use of Words. 

The correct use of words is indispensable to a 
good talker who would escape the unfavorable criti- 
cism of an educated listener. There are many words 
and phrases, used in some cases by persons who 
have known better, but who have become careless 
&om association witli others who make constant use 
of them. " Because that " and " but that " should 
never be 'used in connection, the word " that " being 
entirely superfluous. The word " vocation " ia often 
used for " avocation." " Unhealthy " food is spoken of 
when it should be " unwholesome," " Had not ought 
to " is sometimes heard for " ought not to ;" " banis- 
ter " for " baluster ;" " handsfiil " and " spoonsful " 
for " handfuls " and " spoonfuls ;" " it was him " for 
" it was he ;" " it was me " for " it was I ;" " whom 
do you think was there?" for "who do you think 
was there?"; "a mutual friend" for "a common 
ftiend ;" " like I did " instead of " as I did ;" " those 
sort of things " instead of " this sort of thing ;" " lay- 
ing down" for lying down;" "setting on a chair" for 
"sitting on a chair;" "try and make him " instead of 
" try to make him ;" " she looked charmingly " for 
"she looked charming;" "loan" for "lend;" "to get 
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along " jnatead of "to get on;" "Cupalo" instead of 
"Cnpola;" "who" for "whom" — as, "who did you 
see " for " whom did you see ;" double negatives, as, 
i did not do neither of those things ;" " lesser " for 
"least;" "move" instead of "remove;" "off-set" in- 
stead of " set-off," and many other words which are 
often carelessly used by those who have been better 
taught, OS well as by those who are ignorant of their 
proper use. 

Speakinq Oke's Mind. 

Certain honest but unthinking people often commit 
the grievoua mistake of " speaking their mind" on all 
occasions and under all circumstanceB, and oftentimes 
to the great mortification of their hearers. And 
especially do they take credit to themselves for their 
courage, if their freedom of apeech happens to give 
offense to any of them. A little reflection ought to 
ahow how cruel and unjust this is. The law restrains 
lis from inflicting bodily injury upon those with 
whom we disagree, yet there is no legal preventive 
against this wounding of the feeling of others. 

Unwise Expression of Opinion. 
Another class of people, actuated by the best of 
intentions, seem to consider it a duty to parade their 
opinions upon all occasions, and in all places without 
reflecting that the- highest truth will suffer from an 
unwise and over-zealous advocacy. Civility requires 
that we give to tlie opinions of others the same toler- 
ation that we exact for our own, and good sense 
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should cause us to remember that we are never Ukely 
to eonvert a person to our ^-iews when we begin by 
violating Iiih notions of propriety and exciting hia 
prejudices. A silent advocate of a cause ifl always 
better tliiin an indiscreet one, 

Pbofamtv. 

No gentleman uses profane language. It is unnec- 
essary to add that no gentleman will use jirofane 
language in the presence of a lady. For profanity 
there is no excuse. It is a low and paltry habit, 
acquired from association with low and paltry spirits, 
who possess no sense of honor, no regard for decency 
and no reverence or respect for beii^ of a higher 
moral or religious nature than themselves. The man 
who habitually uses profane language, lowers hia 
moral tone witli every oath he utters. Moreover, the 
BilIineES of the practice, if no other reason, should 
prevent its use by every man of good sense. 

Public Mention of Private Mattebs. 
Do not parade merely private matters before a 
public or mixed assembly or to acquaintances. If 
strangers really wish to become informed about yoii 
or your affoiis, they will find the means to gratify 
their curiosity without your advising them gratuit- 
ously. Besides, personal and family affairs, no mat- 
ter how interesting they may be to the parties imme- 
diately concerned, are generally of little moment to 
outsiders. Still less will the well-bred person inquire 
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into or narrate the private afiairs of any other family 
or individual. 

OSTKNTATIOUS DiBPLAY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

In refined and intelligent society one should always 
display himself at his best, and moke a proper and 
legitimate use of all such a<xiuirementa aa he may 
happen to have. But there sliould be no ostentatious 
or pedantic show of erudition. Beeides being vulgar, 
Bueh a show subjects the person to ridicule. 

Prudkry. 



Avoid an affectation of excessive modesty. Do not 
toe the word "limb" for "leg." If legs are really 
improper, then let us, on no account, mention them. 
Bat having found it necessary to mention them, let us 
by all means give them their appropriate name. 

Double Entendres. 

No person of decency, still less of delicacy, will be 
guilty of a double entendre. A well-bred person always 
refuses to understand a phrase of doubtful meaning. 
If the phrase may be interpreted decently, and with 
such interpretation would provoke a smile, then smile 
to just the degree called for by such interpretation, and 
no more. The prudery which sits in solemn and severe 
rebuke at a dmible entendre is only second in indelicacy 
to the indecency which grows hilarious over it, since 
both must recognize the evil intent. It is sufficient to 
et it pass unreoo^zed. 
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Indelicate Words and Kxpressions. 

Not tM> when one hears an indelicate word or ex- 
prcfsion, which allowa of no possible harmless inter- 
pretation. Thea not the shadow of a smile should 
flit acro6s the lips. Either complete silence sliould 
be prcsiTved in return, or the words, " I do not un- 
derstand you," be spoken. A lady will always fail 
to he;ir that which she should not hear, or, having 
unmistakably heard, she will not understand. 

; Exclamations. 

No lady should make use of any feminine substi- 
tute for profanity. The woman who exclaims "The 
Dickens 1 " or " Mercy ! " or " Goodness I " when she is 
annoyed or astonished, is as vulgar in spirit, though 
perhaps not quite so regarded by society, as though 
flhe had used expressions which it would require but 
little stretoh of the imagination to be regarded as 
profar 

Wit. 

You may be witty and amuBing if you like, or 
rather if you can; but never use your wit at the oi- 

IJisrLAY OK Emotions, 

Avoid all exhibitions of temper before others, if 
you find it impossible to suppress them entirely. 
All emotions, whether of grief or joy, should be sub- 
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dued in public, and only allowed full play is the 
privacy of your own apartment*. 

Impektinent Questions. 

Never ask impertinent questions. Some authori- 
tiea in etiquette even go so far as to aay that aU 
qneations are strictly tabooed. Thus, if you wished 
to inquire after the health of the brother of your. 
friend, you would say, "I hope your brother is well,"" 
not, "How is your brother's health?" 

The Confidence of Otrkks. 

Never try to force yourself into the confidence of 
others; but if they give you their confidence of thei 
own free will, let nothing what*;ver induce you to 
betray it. Never seek to pry into a secret, and n 
divnlge one. 

Use of Foreign Language. 
Do not form the habit of introducing words and > 
phrases of French or other foreign languages into I 
common conversation. This is only allowable in 
writing, and not then except when the foreign word 
or phrase expresses more clearly and directly than 
English can do the desired meaning. In familiar 
conversation this is an affectation, only pardonable ' 
when all persons present are particularly familiar 
with the language. 

Prktensks. 
Avoid all pretense at gentility. Pass for what yoo 
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are, and nothing more. If you are obliged to make 
any little econoraicB, do not be ashamed to acknowl- 
edgt them as economies, if it becomes riecesBary to 
Hpeah of them at all. If you keep no carriage, do 
not be over-solicitous to impress upon your friends that 
the Bjle reason for this deficiency ia because you prefer 
to walk. Do not be ashamed of poverty ; but, on the 
other hand, do not flaunt Hb rags unmercifully in the 
faces cf others. It is better to say nothing about it, either 
in eicase or defense. 

Dogmatic Style of Speaking. 

Neve/ speak dogmatically or mth an assumption 
of kno-vledge or information beyond that of those 
with w^iom you are conversing. Even if you are 
conscioi^ of this superiority, a proper and becoming 
modesty will lead you to conceal it as far as pos- 
sible, thtt you may not put to shame or humiliation 
those lesc fortunate than yourse'X If they discover 
your supt riority of their own accord, they will have 
much mire admiration for you than though you 
forced th« recognition upon them. If they do not 
discover it, you cannot force it ujion their percep- 
tions, and they wiU only hold you in contempt for 
trj-ing to do so. Besides, there is the possibility that 
you over-estimate y^mrsclf, and instead of being a 
wise man you are only a self-sufficient fooL 

Fault-find ISO. 
Do not be censorious or fault-finding. Long and 
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dose friendBhip may Bometimes excuse one firieod in 
reproving or criticising another, but it ruust always be 
done in the kindest and gentiest manner, and in nine , 
cases out of t«n had best be left undone. Whea one 
is inclined to be censorious or critical, it is well to 
remember the scriptural injunction, " First cast the 
beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt tho'i see 
clearly to cast the mot« out of thy brother's eye." 

Conversing with Ladies. 

A gentleman should never lower the intellectaal 
standard of his converantion in addressing ladies. 
Pay them the compliment of seeming to consider 
them capable of an equal-understanding with gentle- 
men. You will, no doubt, be somewhat eurpriesd to 
find in how many cases the etipposltion will be 
grounded on fact, and in the few instances where it 
is not, the ladies will be pleased rather than offended 
at the dtilicate compliment you puy them. When 
you " come down'' to commonplace or email talk 
with an intelligent lady, one of two things la the 
consequence: she either recognizes the condescersion 
and despiaea you, or else she accepts it as the 1 igh- 
eet inteUcctual effort of which you are capable, and 
rates you accordingly. 

HoBEIKa. 

People witli hobbies are at once the easiesl and 
most difficult persons with whom to engage in \)n- 
versation. On general subjecta they are idealeer -\d 
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voiceless beyond monosyllables. But introduce their 
special hobby, and if you choose you uced only to 
listen. There is much profit to be derived from the 
conversation of these pereonB, They will give you a 
clearer idea of the aspectB of any subject or theory 
which they may have taken to heart, than you could 
perhaps gain in any other way. 

The too constant riding of hobbies is not, however, 
to be specially recommended. An individual, though 
he may be pardoned in cultivating special tastes, 
should yet be possessed of sufficiently broad and 
general information to be able to converse intolligently 
on all subjects, and he should, as far as possible, 
resen'e his liobby-riding for exhibition liefore those 
who ride hobbies similar to his own. 

Things to be Avoided. 

It must be remembered that a social gathering 
ahould never be made the arena of a dispute. Conse- 
quently every subject liable to provoke a discussion 
should be avoided. Even slight inaccuracy in etato- 
ment of facta or opinions should rarely be remarked 
<JD in conversation. 

Bo not permit yourself to lose your temper in 
society, nor show that you have taken offense at a 
supposed slight. 

If anyone should assume a disagreeable tons of 
voice or offensive manner toward you, never return it 
in company, and above all, do not adopt the same 
style of conversation with lum. Appear not to noUce 
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it, and generally it will \ie diflcontimied, as it will b» 
seen that it hae failed in Ha objt.'ct. 

Avoid all coareenosa and undue familiarity in ad- 
dressing others A person who makes himself offen*- 
ively familiar will have few friends. 

Never attack the character of others in their absenoe; 
and if you hear others attacked, say what yon can 
conaistently to defend them. 

If yon are talking on religious subjects, avoid all 
cant. Cant words and phrases may be used in good 
faith from the force of habit, but their use subjectfl 
the speaker to a suspicion of insincerity. 

Do not ask the price of articles you observe, ex- 
cept from intimate friends, and then very quietly, 
and only for some good reason. 

Do not appear to notice an error in langiiage, 
either in pronunciation or grammar, made by the per- 
son with whom you are conversuig, and do not repeat 
correctly the same word or phrase. This would be 
ofl ill-bred as to correct it when spoken. 

Mimicry b ill-bred, and must be avoided. 

Sneering at the private affairs of otlicrs has long 
ago been banished from the conversation of well- 
mannered people. 

Never introduce unpleasant topics, nor describe 
revolting scenes in general company. 

Never give officious advice. Even when sought 
for, give advice sparingly. 

Never, directly or indirectly, refer to the affairs of 
others, which it may give tliem pain in any di^ree 
to recall 
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Never hold your companion in conversation by 
the button-hole. If you are obliged to detain him 
forcibly in order to sny what you wish, you are 
pressing upon him what is disagreeable or unwelcome, 
and you commit a gross breach of etiquette in so doing. 

Especially avoid contradictions, interruptions and 
monopolizing all conversation yourself. These faults 
are all intolerable and verj' ofi'ensive. 

To speak to one person in a company in ambigu- 
0U8 terms, understood by him alone, is as rude as if 
you had whispered in his ear. 

Avoid stale and trite remarks on commonplace 
subjects; also all egotism and anecdotes of personal 
adventure and exploit, unless it should be called out 
by persons you are conversing with. 

To maJie a classical quotation in a mixed company 
is conaidcred pedantic and out of place, as is also 
an ostentatious display of your learning. 

A gentleman should avoid talking about his busi- 
ness or profession, unltas such matters are drawn 
from him by the person with whom he is conversing. 
It is in bad taste, particularly, to employ technical or 
professional tenns in general conversation. 

Long arguments or heated discussions are apt to 
be tiresome to others, and should be avoided. 

It is considered extremely ill-bred for two persons 
to whisper in society, or to converae in a language 
with which all persons are not familiar. 

Avoid talking loo much, and do not inllict upon 
your hearers interminably long stories, in which they 
can have but little interest. 
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\ INNERS are generally looked Upon aa enter- 
tainments for married people and the middle- 
aged, but it ia often desirable to have some ' 
young unmarried persons among the guests* 

Whom to Isvite. 

Those invited should be of the same Btanding in 
Bociety. They need not necessarily be friends, nor 
even aequaintancea, but, at a dinner, as people come 
into closer contact than at a dance, or any other kind 
of a party, those only should be invited to meet one 
miother who move in the same class of circles. Core 
must, of course, he taken that those whom you think 
agreeable to each other are placed side by side around 
the festive board. Good talkere are invaluable at a 
dinner party — people who have fresh ideas and plenty 
of warm words to clothe them in; hut good listeners are 
equally invaluable. 



Invitations. 



Invitationa to dinner partie 



not xisually sent 
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by post, in cities, and are only answered by post 
where the distance is such as to raake it inconveni- 
ent to send tiie note by hand. They o 
the name of the gentleman and lady of the house, 
from two to ti?n days in advance. They should bt 
answered as soon as received, without fail, as it ia 
necessary that the host and hostess should know who 
are to be their guests. If the invitation is accepted, 
the engagement should, on no account, be lightly 
broken. This rule is a binding one, as the non-arrival 
of an expected guest produces disarrangement oi 
plans. Gentlemen cannot be invited without their 
wives, where other ladies than those of the family are 
present; nor ladies without their husbands, when 
other ladies ai^e invited with their husbands. This rule 
has no exceptions. No more than three out of a family 
should be invited, unless the dinner party is a very 
large one. 

Manner of Writing InviTATioiire. 

The invitations should be written on small note- 
paper, wliich may have the initial letter or monogram 
stamped upon it, but good taste forbids anything 
more. The envelope should match the sheet of paper. 
The invitation should he issued in the name of the 
host and hostess. The form of invitations should be 
as follows: 

"Mr, and Mrs. Potter request the pleasure of Mr. 
and Mrs. Barton's company at dinner on Thursday, the 
13th of October, at 5 o'clock." 
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Ab answer should be retumtM al once, so that if 
the inTitatioii is declined the host«Ba may modify her 
arrangementa accordingly. 

Invitation AccEPTEn. 

An acceptance may be given in the following form: 
"Mr. and Mrs. Barton have much pleasure in ac- 
cepting Mr. and Mrs, Potter's invitation for October 
18th. » 

Ikvitation Dbclinbd, 

The invitation is declined in the following manner: 

" Mr. and Mrs. Barton regret that a previous en- 
^gement (or whatever the cause may bo) prevenla 
Uiem the pleasure of accepting Mr. and Mrs. 
Potter's invitation at dinner for October ISth." 

Or, 

"Mr. and Mrs. Barton regret exceedingly that owing 
to (whatever the preventing cause may bo), they can- 
not have the pleasure of dining with Mr. and Mrs. 
Potter on Thiu^day, October 13tb." 

Whatever the cause for declining may be, it ehoold 
be stated briefly, yet plainly, that there may be no €»- 
casion for misundeistanding or hard feelings. 

iNviTATiotr TO Tea-Party. 

The invitation to a I«a-party may be lees formaL 
It may take the form of a friendly Dot«, something in 
^ifl manner; 
"Bear Miss Summek: 

"We have some friends coming to drijik tea with 
UB to-morrow: will you give us me pleasure of your 
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company aleo? We hope you will not disnppoiDt 



FAiusa TO Fill an EnfiAOEMEXT. 
When it becomes absolutely necessary to break an 
eQgai;ement once made for dinner or tea, a not« must 
be sent at once to the hostess and host, with full ex- 
planation of the cause, ao tliat your place may be 
supplied, if piosBible. 

Punctuality. 
The hour generally selected in cities is after 
buainesB hours, or from five to eight o'clock. In the 
country or villages it may be an hour or two earlier. 
To be punctual at the hour mentioned is obligatory. 
If you are too early you are in the way ; if too late 
you annoy tlie hostesa, cause impatience among the 
aasembled guests, and perhaps s[>oil the dinner. Fif- 
teen minutes is tlie longest time I'pquired to wait for a 
tardy guest. 

The Suwess op a Dikskr. 
A host and hostfisa generally judge of the success 
of a dinner by the manner in which conversation has 
been sustained. If it has flagged often, it is considered 
proof that the guests have not been congenial; but if 
a steady Btream of talk has been kept up, it shows 
that they have smoothly amalgamated, as a whole. 
No one should monopolize conversation, unless he 
wishes to win for himself the appellation of a bore, j 
and be avoided as such. 
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Thk Table Appointments. 

. anow-white cloth of the finest datuaek, beauti- 
ful china, glistening or finely engraved glass, and 
polished p\a.te are considered essential to a grand 
dinner. Choice flowers, ferns and mosses tastefully 
arranged add much to the beauty of the table. A 
saltKiellar should be within reach of ever guest. 
Napkins should be folded square and placed with a 
roll of bread upon each plate. The dessert is placed 
on the table amidst the flowere. An epergne, or a low 
dish of flowers, graces the centre ; stands of bbn-bons 
and confectionery are ranged on both sides of the 
table, which complete the decorations of the table. 
The name of each guest, written upon a card and 
placed one on each plate, marks the scat assigned, 

AsstGMNU Partners fou Dinneh, 

The number at a dinner should not be less than 
six, nor more than twelve or fourteen. Then the 
host will be able to designate to each gentleman the 
lady whom he is to conduct to the table; but when 
the number exceeds this limit it ifi a good plan to 
have the name of each couple written upon a 
card and enclosed in an addressed envelope, ready to 
be handed to the gentlemen by the servant, before 
entering the drawing-room, or left on a tray for the 
guests to select those which hear their names. 

If a gentleman finds upon his card the name of 
a lady with whom he is unacquainted, he requeeta 
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the Iiost to present him immediately after ho has 
spoken with the hostess, also to any membera of the 
family with whom he is not acquainted. 
Inteoductionb. 
All the guests should secure introductions to the 
one for whom the dinner is given. If two persons, 
unknown to eoeh other, find themselves placed side 
by side at a table, they may enter into conversation 
without an introduction. 

ASRASQEMENTS OF GOESTB AT THE TaBLK. 

When dinner is announced, the host offers hiB 
right arm to the lady he is to escort to the table. 
The others follow, arm in arm, the hostess being the 
last to leave the drawing-room. Age should take the 
precedence in proceeding from the drawing-room to 
the dining-room, the younger falling hack until the 
elder have advanced. The host escorte the eldest 
lady or the greatest stranger, or if there be a bride 
present, precedence is given to her, unless the dinner 
is given for another person, in which case be escorts 
tbe latter. The hostess is escorted either by the 
greatest stranger, or some gentleman whom she wishes 
to place in the seat of honor, which is at her right. 
The host places the lady whom he escorts at his 
right The seata of the host and hostess may be in the 
middle and at opposite sides of the table, or at the 
opposite ends. Husbands should not escort their 
wives, or brothers their sisters, as this partakes of 
the nature of a family gathering. 
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Dthver a la Rcas& 

The latest and most satisfactory plan for serving 
dinnerB is the dinner a la Jiusse, (the Russian style) 
— all the food heing placed upon a side tahle, 
and servanla do the carving and waiting. This style 
gives an opportunity for more profuse ornamentation 
of the table, which, as the meal progresses, does not 
become encumbered with partially empty dishes and 
platters. 

Ddties of Sebvants. 

The servants commence, in paaahig the dishes, one 
Tipon tho right of the host and one upon the right 
of the hostess. A master or mistress should never 
censure the servants at dinner, however things 
may go wrong. Servants should wear thin-soled 
shoes that their steps may be noiseless, and if they 
should use napkins in serving (_aa is the English 
custom) instead of gloves, their hands and nails 
should be faultlessly clean. A good servant is never 
awkward. He avoids coughing, breathii^ hard or 
treading on a lady's dress; never lets any article 
drop, and deposits plates, glasses, knives, forks and 
spoons noiselessly. It is considered good form for a 
servant not to wear gloves in waiting at table, but to 
use a damask napkin, with one comer wrapped 
around the thumb, that he may not touch the plates 
and dishes with the naked hand. 
Soup. 

Soup is the first course. All should accept it even 
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if they let it remain untouched, because it is better 
to make a preteiiae of eating until the next course i« 
served, than to Bit waiting, or compel the servants to 
serve one before the rcsL Soup should not be called 
for a. second time. A soup-plate should never be tilted 
for the last spoonfiiL 

Fish. 
Fish follows Boup and must be eaten with a fork, 
unless fish knives tire pro\-ided. If fish knives are not 
provided, a piece of bread in the left hand answers 
the puri>0Be as well, with the fork in the right hand. 
Fish may be declined, but must not be called for a 
pecond time. 

Thk .Side Dishes. 
After aoup and fiah come the side dishes, which 
must be eaten with the fork, though the knife ia used 
in cutting meats and anything too hard for a fork. 

General Rules Regardikg Dinner. 

When the plate of each course is set before you, 
frith the knife and fork upon it, remove the knife and 
fork at once. This matter should be carefully attend- 
ed to, aa the serving of an entire course is delayed by 
neglecting to remove them. 

Greediness should not be indulged in. Indecision 
must be avoided. Do nut take up one piece and lay 
it down in favor of another, or hesitate. 

Never allow tlie servant, or the one who pours, to 
fill your glass with wine that you do not wish to 
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drink. You can i^hefik him hy touching the rim ( 
your glass. 

Cheese is eaten with a fork and not with a knife. 

If you have occasion to speak to a servant, wait 
until you can catch liis eye, and then ask in a low i 
tone for what you want. 

The mouth should always be kept closed in eat<l 
ing, and both eating and drinking should be noiselcBS,! 

Bread is broken at dinner. Vegetables are eateuV 
with a fork. 

Asparagus can be taken up with the fingers, if pre- 1 
ferred. Olives and artichokes are always so eaten. 

Fruit is eaten with silver knives and forks. 

Yon are at liberty to refuse a disli that you do 
not wish to eat. If any course is set down before 
you that you do not wish, do not touch it. Never 
play with food, nor mince your bread, nor handltJ 
the glass ami silver near you unnceessorily. 

Never reprove a waiter for negligence or impropwl 
conduct; that is the business of the host. 

When a dish is offered you, accept or refuse at I 
once, and allow the waiter to pass on. A gentleman 
will see that the lady whom he has escorted to the 
table is helper] to nil she wishes, but it is ofKciousneaa 
to offer to help otlier ladies who have escorts. 

If the guests pass the dishes to one another, in- 1 
stead of being helped by a servant, you should al-l 
ways help yourself from the dish, if you desire it at I 
all, before passing it on to the next 

A knife should never, on any account, be put into 1 
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the mouth. Many people, even well-bred in otln 
respectB, seem to regard thin as aii unneceseary r&- 
gulation; but when we consider that it is a rule of 
etiquette, and that its violation causea surpriso and 
disgust to many people, it is wisest to observe it. 

Be careful to remove the bonca from fish before 
eating If a bone inadvertently should get into the 
mouth, the lips must be covered with tlie napkin in 
removing it. Cherry stones and grape skins should 
be removed from the mouth as unobtrusively as poB- 
sible, and deposited on the side of the plate. 

Never use a napkin in place of a handkerchief 
for wi])ing the forehead, face or nose. 

Pastry' should be eaten with a fork. Every thing 
that can be cut without a knife should be eaten with 
the fork alone. Pudding may be eaten with a fork 
or spoon. 

Never lay your hand, or piay with your fingers, 
upon the table. Do not toy with your knife, fork or 
spoon, make crumbs o( your brea^, or draw imagi- 
nary lines upon the table cloth. 

Never bite fruit An apple, peach or pear should 
be peeled with a knife, and all finiit should be broken 
or cui 

Waitino on Othbrs, 

If a gentleman is seated by the side of a lady or 
elderly person, politeness requires him to save them 
all trouble of procuring for themselves anything to eat 
or drink, and of obtaining whatever they are in want 
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of at the table, and he should be eager to offer them 
what he thinks may be most to their taste. 

Praising Dishes. 

A hostess should not express pride regarding what 
is on her table, nor make apologies if everything she 
offers you is not to her satisfaction. It is much better 
that she should observe silence in this respect, and 
allow her guests to eulogize her dinner or not, as they 
deem proper. Neither is it in good taste to urge 
guests to eat, nor to load their plates against their 
inclination. 

Monopolizing Conversation. 

For one or two persons to monopolize a conversa- 
tion which ought to be general, is exceedingly rude. 
If the dinner party is a large one, you may converse 
with those near you, raising the voice only loud 
enough to be distinctly hoard by the persons you are 
talking with. 

Picking Teeth at the Table. 

It is a mark of rudeness to pick your teeth at the 
table, and it should alwavs be avoided. To hold 
your hand or napkin over your mouth does not avoid 
the rudeness of the act, but if it becomes a matter of 
necessity to remove some obstacle from between the 
teeth, then your open mouth should be concealed by 
your hand or napkin. 

Selecting a Particular Dish. 

Never express a preference for any dish or any 
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pitrticular portion of a fowl or of meat, unless re- 
qucBted to do so, and then answer promptly, that no 
time may be wasted in serving you and others afler 
you. 

Duties of Hostess and Host. 

Tact and self-possession are demanded of the hoat- 
fBS, in order that she may perform her duties agree- 
ably, which are not oncroua. She should instruct her 
sen.'ant6 not to remove her plate until her gueate 
have finished. If she spealis of any omission by 
which her servants have inconvenienced her gueste, 
she must do it with dignity, not betraying any undue 
annoyance. She must put all her guests at their ease, 
and pay every possible attention to the requirements 
of each and all around her. No accident must dis- 
turb her; no disappointment embarrass her. If her 
precious china and her rare glass are broken before 
her eyes, she must seem to take but little or no notice 
of it. 

The host must aid the host^s in her efforts. He 
should have ease and frankness of manner, a calmness 
of temper that nothing can ruffle, and a kindness of 
disposition that can never be exhausted. He must 
■ encourage the tunid, draw out the silent and direct 
conversation rather than sustain it himself. 

No matter what may go wrong, a hostess should 
never seem to notice it to the annoyance of her 
gueeta. By passing it over herself, it will very fre- 
quently escape the attention of others. If her guests 
arrive lat«, she should welcome them as cordially aa 
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if ihvy hail come early, but bIio will commit a rudeness 
to thoao who have arrived punctually, if she awaits 
dirDer for tardy guesta for more tlian the fifteen 
miautes of grace prescribed by cuBtom. 

Retirikq from the Table 

When the hostess sees that all have finished, she 
looks at the lady who ia sitting at the right of the 
ho8t,and the company rise.andwithdrawin the order they 
are seated, without precedence. After retiring to the 
drawing-room, the guests should intermingle in a social 
* manner. It ia expected that the guesta will remain 
from one to three hours after dinner. 

AccEPTiKo Hospitality a Sign o*- Good "Will. 

As eating with another under his own roof ia in all 
conditions of society regarded as a sign of good-will, 
those who partake of proffered hospitalities, only to 
gossip about and abuse their host and hostess, should 
remember, that in the opinion of all honorable persons, 
they injure themselves by so doing. 

Calls Afteh a Dinner Pabtti'. 

Calls should be made shortly a^r a dinner party 
by all who have been invited, whether the invitation 
be excepted or not. 

Returninq Hospitality. 

Those who are in the habit of giving dinner 
parties, should return the invitation before another is 




extended to them. Society ia very severe Upoa thoM 
who do not return debts of hospitality, if they have 
the means to do so. If they never entertain anyone 
because of limited means, or for other good reasons, 
it is BO understood, and it is not expected that they 
should make exceptions; or if they are in the habit 
of giving other entertainments and not dinners, their 
debts of hospitality can be returned by invitations to 
whatever the entertainment might be. Some are de- 
terred from accepting invitations by the feeling that 
they cannot return the hospitality in so mi^nificent 
a form. It is not the costly preparations, nor the 
expensive repast offered which are the most agreeable 
features of any entertainment but it is the kind and 
friendly feeling shown. Those who are not deterred 
from accepting such invitations for this reason, and 
who enjoy the fruits of friendliness thus shown them, 
must possess narrow views of their duty, and very 
little self-respect, if, when an opportunity presents 
itself in any way to reciprocate the kind feeling mani- 
fested, they fail to avail themselves of it. True hos- 
pitality, however, neither expects nor desires any re- 
turn. 

EzPICNsrVE DlNNEBS WOT THE MoBT ENJOYABLE. 

It is a mistake to think that in giving a dinner, 
it is indispensable to have certain dishes and a variety 
of wines, because others serve them. Those who en- 
tertain frequently often use their own discretion, and 
never feel obliged to do as others do, if they wish to 



njatakm fadmg that peoplB eamiot cctertom wHfaoiit 
ttmmittiDg sU mkIb of ezliBTa^nocB, wlucfa eaosn 
nai^ r^nwiM. in even- waj wdl qualified to do in- 
nlmTiTib good BodxOy, to exdnde tbeowelvvfi from 
afl gasmal sodetjr. 

Wdcsb at DoraKBft. 

"He mam at a dinntr puty is b^ some not ro- 
guded aa complete, onleea it iitdades one or more 
vanetiea of irise. Wben med it is fiist seiT<ed after 
floap, bttt any gneet may, with propriety, decline 
being seired. This, however, must not be done 
osteatatioasly. Simply sar to the waiter, or whoever 
poors it, " not any ; thank you." Wine, offered at a 
dinner party, should never be criticiied, however poor 
it may be. A person who has partaken of wine, nuty 
also decline to have the glafs filled again. 

If the goestB should include one or more people of 
well-known temperance principles, in deference to th« 
scruples of these guests, wines or liquors should not 
be brought to the table. People who entertain should 
also be cautious as to serving winca at all. It is im- 
possible to toll what harm you may do to eonio of 
your highly estoenied guests. It may Iw that your 
palatable winos may create an appctitt* for the habit- 
ual use of winos or stronger alcoholic liquont; or you 
may renew a passion long controlled and entombed ; 
or you may turn a wavering will from a seemingly 
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steadfast resolution to forever abstain. This is an age 
of reforms, the temperance reform being by no means 
the least powerful of these, and no ladies or gentlemen 
will be censured or mis understood if they neglect to 
supply their dinner table with any kind of intoxicate 
ing liquor. The mistress of the White House, Mrs. 
Hayes, has banished wines and liquors from her 
table, and an example set by the " first lady of the 
land " can be safely followed in every American 
household, whatever may have been former prevailing 
vuBtoms. 
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THE good-breeding of ladies or geDtlemen is 

where more clearly shown than hy their 

manners at the tahle. There are bo many 

little points to be observed, that unlesB a 
person is habitually accustomed to observe them, he 
unconsciously commits some error, or will appear awk- 
ward and constrained upon occasions when it is im- 
portant to be fiiUy at ease. To be thoroughly at ease 
at such times is only acquired by the habitual practice 
of good manners at the table, and is the result of 
proper home training. It is tlie duty of parents to 
accustom their children, by example as well as by 
precept, to be attentive and polite to each other at 
every meal, bb well as to observe proper rules of 
etiquette, and if they do so, they need never fear 
that they will be rude or awkward when they go 
abroad. Even when persona habitually eat alone, they 
should pay due regard to the rules of etiquette, for 
by 80 doing they form habits of ease and gracefulnese 
which are requisite in refined circles; otherwise they 
speedily acquire rude and awkward habit* which they 
(121) 
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cannot shake off without great difficulty, and which 
are at times embarrassing to themselvee and their 
friends. In private Cunilies it should be observed as 
a rule to meet together at all meala of the day around 
one common table, where the same rules of etiquette 
ahould be igidly enforced, as though each member of 
the farail/ were Bitting at a stranger's table. It is 
only by this constant practice of the rules of good 
behavior at home, that good manners become eaay 
when any of them go abroad. 

Thb Breakfast. 

At the first meal of the day, even in the most 
orderly houBeholds, an amount of freedom is allowed, 
which would be unjustifiable at any other meal. The 
head of the house may look over his morning paper, 
and the various other members may glance over cor- 
respondence or such books or studies as they are 
iiitereeted in. Each may rise and leave the table 
when business or pleasure dictates, without awaiting 
for the others or for a general slgnaL 

The breakfuat table should be eimply decorated, 
yet it may be made very attractive with its snowy 
cloth and napkins, its array of gloss, and its orna- 
mentation of fruits and flowers. Bread should be 
placed upon the table, cut in ehces. In eating, it 
must always be broken, never cut, and certainly not 
bitten. Fruit should be served in abundance at break- 
last whenever practicable. There ia an old adage 
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which declares that "fruit is gold in the morning, silver 
ftt noon, and lend at night." 

Luncheon. 

In many of our large cities, where businees pre- 
vents the head of the family from returning to dinner 
until a late hour, luncheon is eerved about midday 
and serves as an early dinner for children and tu- 
vants. There is much less formality in the serving of 
lunch than of dinner. It la all placed UT;on the table 
at once, whether it consiste of one or more courses. 
Where only one or two are at luncheon, the repast 
is ordinarily served on a tray. 

Dinner. 

The private family dinner should be the social 
hour of tlie day. Then parents and children should 
meet together, and tlie meal should he of such length 
ne to admit of the greatest sociality. It is an ola 
saying that chatted food is half digested. The ut- 
most good feeling should prevail among all Business 
and domestic cares and troubles should be, for the 
time, foi^otten, and the pleasures of home most heart- 
ily enjoyed. In another chapter we have spoken at 
length upon fashionable dinner parties. 

The Knife and Forx. 

The knife and fork were not made for playthings, 
and should not be used as such when people am 
waiting at the table for the food to be served. Do 
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not hold them erect in your hands at each side of 
your plate, nor croea them on your plate when you 
have finiahed, nor moke a noise witli Ihcm. The 
knife should only be used for cutting meats and hard 
substancee, while the fork, held in the left hand, is 
used in carrying food into the mouth. A knife must 
never, on any account, be put into the mouth. Wht-ii 
you send your plate to be refillefl, do not send your 
knife and fork, but put them upon a piee« of bread, 
or hold them in your himd. 

GreedipjE!^. 

To put large pieces of food into your mouth ap- 
pears greedy, and if you are addressed when your 
mouth is so filled, you are obliged to pause, before 
answering, until the vast mouthful is masticated, or 
run the risk of choking, by swallowing it too hastily. 
To eat very fast is also a mark of greediness, and 
should be avoided. The same may be said of soak- 
ing up gravy with bread, scraping up sauce with a 
spoon, scraping your plate and gormandizing upon 
one or two articles of food only. 

General Rules oji Table Ktiquettk. 

Refrain from making a noise when eating, or sup- 
ping from a spoon, and from smacking the lips or breath- 
ing heavily while masticating food, as they are marks 
of ill-breeding. The lips should be kept closed in 
eating ae much as possible. 

It ia rude and awkward to elevate your elbows 
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move your arms at the table, so as to incom- 
those on either side of you. 

Whenever one or both hands are unoccupied, they 
be kept below the table, and not pushed upon 
the table and into prominence. 

Do not leave the table before the rest of the family 
or guests, without asking the hend, or host, to excuse 
you, except at a hotel or boarding house. 

Tea or coffee should never be poured into a saucer 
to cool, but sipped from the cup. 

If a person wishes to be served with more tea or 
coffee, he should place bis spoon in his saucer. If 
he has bad sufficient, let it remain in the cup. 

If by chance anything unpleasant is found in the 
food, such as a hair in the bread or a fly in the cof- 
fee, remo\-e it without remark. Even though your 
own appetite be spoiled, it is well not to prejudice 
others. 

Always make use of the butter-knife, sugar-spoon 
and salt-spoon, instead of using your knife, spoon or 
fingers. 

Never, if possible, cough or sneeze at the table. 

At home fold your napkin when you are done 
with it and place it in your ring. If you are visile 
ing, leave your napkin unfolded beside your plate. 

Eat neither too fast nor too alow. 

Never lean back in your chair, nor sit too near or 
too far from the table. 

Keep your elbows at your side, so that you may 
not inconvenience your ncighbore. 
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Do not find fault witli the food. 

The old-faahioned habit of abstaining from taking 
the last piece upon the plate is no longer observed. 
It is to be supposed that the vacancy can be supplied, 
i f necessary. 

If a plate ia handed you at the table, keep it your- 
self instead of passing it to a neighbor. If a dish is 
passed to you, serve yourself first, and then paaa it 
on. 

The host or hostess should not insist upon guests 
partaking of particular dishes; nor ask pereons more 
than once, nor put anything on their plates which 
(hey have declined. It is ill-bred to urge a person to 
eat of anything after he has declined. 

When sweet com is served on the ear, the grain 
should be pared from it upon the plate, instead of 
being eaten from the cob. 

Strive to keep the cloth as clean as possible, and 
use the edge of the plate or a side dish for potato 
skins and other refuse. 
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i^lfiYSr OKNINO receptions," aa they are called, but 

j.wJiL more correctly speaking, afternoon parties, 

^f^ are generally held from four to aeven o'clock 

''^^ in the afternoon. Sometimea a sufficient 

number for a quadrille arrange to remain after the 

aasemblage has for the most part disperRed. 

The Dress. 

The dress for reoeptiona ia, for men, morning dress; 
for ladies, demi-toilet, with or without bonnet. No 
low-necked drees nor short sleevea should be seen at 
a day reception, nor white neck-ties and dress coats. 

The material of a lady's costume may be of velvet, 
Bilk, muslin, ganze or grenadine, according to the 
season of the year, and taste of the wearer, but her 
more elegant jewelry and lacea should be reserved for 
evening parties. 

Thb Represhmbkts. 

The refreahments for "morning receptiona " are 
generally light, consifitiiig of tea, coffee, frozen punch, 
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claret punch, ices, fruit and CHkoa. Often a cold col- 
lation is spread after the iigliter refreshments have been 
sorred, and sometimes the tabic ia set with all the 
Tarietiee, and renewed from time to time. 

ISVITATIOKS. 

InTitations to a reception are simplo, and are usually 
■very informal. Frequently the lady's card [a sent with 
the simple inscripiion, "At Home Thursday, from fonr 
to seven." No answers are expected to these invita- 
tions, imless "E, S. V. P." is on one corner. One 
visiting card ia left by each person who ia preaent, to 
serve for the after call. No colls are espeeted from 
those who attend. Those who are not able to bo 
jirCBOnt, call soon after. 

Musical Matinees. 
A matinee miisicale, partakes of the nature of a recep- 
tion, and is one of the most difficult entertainmeula 
attempted. For this it is necessary to secure those 
persons possessing sufficient vocal and instrumental 
talent to insure the success of the entertainment, and 
to arrange with them a programme, assigning to each, 
in order, his or her part. It is customary to commence 
with a piece of instrumental music, followed by solos, 
dueta, quartettes, etc., with instrumental music inter- 
spersed, iu not too great proportions. Some compe- 
tent person ia needed aa accompanist. It ia the duty 
■of the hoateas to maintain silence among her guests 
tduring the performance of instnunentol a» well tu 
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Tocal music. If an; aie iinuware of the breach of 
good mannera they commit in talking or whisper- 
ing at Biich times, she should by a geatnre endeavor to 
iicquaint them of the fact. It is the duty of the hostess 
to see that the tadiea are accompanied to the piano; 
that the leaves of the mnsic are turned for them, and 
that they are conducted to their seats again. Wlion 
not intimately acquainted with them, the hostess should 
join in eipreasing gratification. 

The dress at a musical matinee ie the same as at a 
reception, only bonnets are more generally dispensed 
with. Those who have taken part, often remain for a 
hot supper. 

Pakties in thk Coustry. 

Homing and afternoon parties in the country, or at 
watering places, are of a less forma! character than in 
cities. The hostess introduces such of her guests as 
she thinks most likely to be mutually agreeable. Music 
or some amusement is essential to the success of such 
parties. 

Sunday Hospitalities. 

In this country it is not expected that persons will 
call after informal hospitalities extended on Sunday. 
All gatherings on that day ought to be informal No 
dinner parties are given on Sunday, or, at least, they 
are not considered as good form in good society. 

FiVB O'clock Tea, Coffee and Kettle-Drums. 
Five o'clock tea, coffee and kettle-drums have re- 
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cently been introdnced into this oonntry from EogJand. 
For theae invitationB are uaaally issued on the lady'e 
viBiting card, with the words written in the left hand 



"Five o'clock t«a, 
Wednesday, October 6." 

Or if for a kettle-drum : 

" Kettle-dmm, 
Wednesday, October 6." 

No answers are expected to these invitations, nnless 
there is an R. S. V. P. on the card. It is optional with 
those who attend to leave cards. Those who do not 
attend, call afterwards. The hostess receives her guests 
standing, aided by other members of her family or inti- 
mate friends. For a kettle-drum there Js usually a 
crowd, and yet but few remain over half an hour — the 
conventional time allotted — nnlcBs they are detained by 
music or some entertaining converBation. A table sot 
in the dining room is supplied with tea, coffee, choco- 
late, eandwtcbea, buns and cakes, which constitute all 
that is offered to the guests. 

There is less f.rmality at a kettle-drum than at a 
larger day reception. The time is spent in desultory 
conversation with fri nids, in listening to music, or such 
entertainment as has been provided. 

Gentlemen wear the usual morning dress. Ladies 
wear the demt-ioilet, with or without bonnets. 

At five o'clock tea (orcofEee), the equipage is on a side 
table, together with plates ot thin sandwichea, and of 
cake. The pouring of the tea and passing of refresh- 
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mentB are nsnally done by some members of the famil; 
or (riendB, without the aBsistance of servants, where t 
number assembled is small ; for as a rnle the people 
who frequent these social gatherings, care more for 
social intercourse than for eatiug and drinking. 

MoRB Formal Entertainments. 

Evening parties and balls are of a much more formal 
character than the entertainments that have been men- 
tioned. They require evening dress. Of late years, 
however, evening dress is almost as much worn at grand 
dinners aa at balls and evening parties, only the ma- 
terial is not of so diaphanous a character. Luce and 
muslin are out of place. Invitations to evening parties 
should be sent from a week to two weeks in advance, 
and in all cases tliey should be answered immediately. 

Balls, 

The requisites for a successful ball are good music 
iind plenty of people to dance. An English writer says, 
'•The advantage of the ball is, that it brings young 
fieople together for a sensible and iunocent recreation, 
iind takes them away from silly, if not from bad ones ; 
lliat it gives them exercise, and tiiat the general effect 
of the beauty, elegance and brilliancy of a ball is to ele- 
vate rather than to deprave the mind." It may be 
that the ronnd dance is monopolizing the ball room 
a too great extent, and it is possible that these 
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so frequent aa to mar tbe pleasure of eome persona who 
do not care to participate in them, to the exclusion of 
"square" and other danues. America should not 
be the only nation that confines ball room dancing lo 
waltzes, as is done in some of our cities. There ahoulO 
be an equal number of waltzes and quadrilles, with one 
or two contra dances, which would give an opportunity 
to those who object {or whoae parents object) to round 
dances to appear on the floor. 

Prepabations for a Ball. 

There should be dressing-rooms for ladies and gen- 
tlemen, with a servant or servants to each. There 
should be cards with the names of the invited guests 
npon them, or checks with duplicates to be given to 
the gncsts ready to pin upon the wraps of each one. 
Each dressing-room ehonld be supplied with a complete 
set of toilet articles. It is cuatomary to decorate the 
house elaborately with flowers. Although this is an 
expensive luxury, it adds much to beautifying the 
rooms. 

The Mpsio. 

Four musicians are enough for a " dance." When 
the dancing room is small, the flageolet is preferable to 
the horn, as it is less noisy and marks the time aa well. 
The piano and violin form the mainstay of the band ; 
but when the rooms are large enough, a larger band 
may be employed. 

The Dances. 

The dances should be arranged beforehand, and for 
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large balla programmes are printed with a liat of the 
danceB. Usnally a ball opens with a waltz, followed by 
a quadrille, and these are succeeded by galopa, lancers, 
polkas, qnadriUes and waltzes in turn. 

Intboductiomb at a Ball. 
Gentlemen who are introduced to ladies at a ball, 
solely for the purpose of dancing, wait to be recog- 
nizt'd before speaking with ladies upon meeting after- 
wards, but they are at liberty to recall themselvea by 
lifting their hats in passing. In England a ball-room 
acquaintance rarely goes any further, until they have 
met at more balls than one ; so, also, a gentleman 
cannot, after being introduced to a young lady, ask 
her for more than two dances during the same evening. 
In England an introduction given for dancing purposes 
does not constitute acquaintanceship. With us, as in 
Continental Europe, it does. It is for this reason that, 
in England, ladies are expected to bow first, while on 
the Continent it is the gentlemen who give the first 
marks of recognition, as it should be here, or better 
still, eimultaneously, when the recognition is simultane- 
ous. It is as much the gentleman's place to bow {with 
our mode of life) as it is the lady's. Tlie one who 
recognizes first should be the first to show that recog- 
nition. Introductions take place in a ball room in 
order to provide ladies with partners, or between persons 
residing in different cities. In all other cases permis- 
sion is asked before giving introductions. But where a 
hostess is sufficiently discriminating in the selection of 
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her guests, those assembled under her roof should 
remember that they are, in a certain sense, made known 
to one another, and ought, therefore, to be able to con- 
verse freely without intro'luctions, 

RKCEivma Guests. 

The custom ot the host and hostess receiving to- 
gether, is not now prevalent. The receiving devolves 
upon the hostess, but it is the duty of the host to re> 
main within sight until after the arrivals are princi- 
pally over, that he may he easily foiind by anyone seek- . 
ing him. The same duty devolves upon the aona, who, 
that evening, mast ahare their attenlions with all. The 
daughters, as well as the sons, will look after partners 
for the young ladies who desire to dance, and they will 
try to see that no one is neglected before they join the 
dancer a themselves. 

An After-Call. 

After a ball, an after-call is due the lady of the house 
at which you were entertained, and should be made as 
Foon as convenient — within two weeks at the farthest. 
The call loses its Bignificance entirely, and passes into 
remissness, when a longer time is permitted to elapse. 
If it is not possible to make a call, scud jonr card or 
leave it at the door. It has become customary of late 
for a lady who has no weekly reception day, in sending 
invitations to a hull, to inclose her card in each invita- 
tion for one or more receptions, in order that the after- 
calls due her may he made on that day. 
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ScPPEtt. 

The auppor-room at a ball is thrown open generally 
at tweWe o'clock. The tuble ie made as elegant as 
bcaiitiful china, cut-glass and an abandance of flowers 
can make it. The hot dishes are oystei'a, stewed, fried, 
broiled and scalloped, chicken, game, etc., and the cold 
dishes are such as boned turkey, boeuf a la mode, chick- 
en salad, lobster salad and raw oysters. When supper 
is announced, the host leads the way with the lady to 
whom he wishes to show especial attention, who may 
be an elderly lady, or a stranger or a bride. The 
hostess remains until the last, with the gentleman who 
takes her to supper, unless some distinguished gueat is 
present, with whom she leads the way. No gentleman 
should ever go into the supper-room alone, nnleaa he 
has seen every lady enter before him. When ladies are 
left unattended, gentlemen, althongh strangers, are at 
liberty to offer their serrices in waiting npon them, for 
the host and hostess are sufficient guarantees for the 
respectability of their guests. 

The Ndmbee to Invite. 

Persons giving balls or dancing parties should be 
careful not to invite more than their rooms will accom- 
modate, 80 03 to avoid a crush. Invitations to crowded 
balls are not hospitalities, but infiictions. A hostess 
is usually safe, however, in inviting one-fourth more 
than her rooms will hold, as that proportion of regrets 
are apt to be received. People who do not dance vill 
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not, aa a rule, expect to be iuvit«d to a ball or danciog 
party. 

Duties of Guests. 

Some personB may be astonished to learn that any 
duties devolve upon the guests. In fact there are cir- 
cles where all such duties are ignored. 

It ia the duty of every person who has at first ac- 
cepted the invitation, and subsequently finds that it 
will be impossible to attend, to send a regret, even at 
the last moment, and aa it is mde to send an accept- 
ance with no intention of going, those who so accept 
will do well to remember this duty. It is the duty of 
every lady who attends a hall, to make her toilet as 
fresh as possible. It need not be expensive, hot it 
should at least be clean; it may be simple, but it shonld 
be neither soiled nor tumbled. The gentlemen should 
wear evening dress. 

It is the duty of every person to arrive as early as 
j>ossible after the hoar named, when it is mentioned in 
the invitation. 

Another duty of guests is that each one should do all 
in his or her power to contribute to the enjoyment of 
the evening, and neither hesitate nor decline to be in- 
iroduced to such guests as the hostess requests. It is 
not binding upon any gentleman to remain one moment 
longer than he desires with any lady. By constantly 
moving from one to another, when he feels so incUned, 
he gives an opportunity to others to circulate as freely ; 
and this custom, generally introduced in our society. 
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would go a long way toward contributing to ihe enjoy- 
ment of all. The false notion generally entertained 
that a gentleman is expected to remain standing by the 
Eide of a lady, like a sentinel on duty, until relieyed by 
5ome otiier person, is absurd, and dotera many who 
would gladly give a few passing moments to lady ac- 
quaintances, could they but know that they would be 
free to leave at any instant that conversation flagged, or 
that they desired to join another. In a society where 
it is not considered a rudeness to leave after a few sen- 
tences with one, to exchange some words with another, 
there is a constant interchange of civilities, and the men 
oircnlate through the room with that charming freedom 
which insures the enjoyment of all. 

While the hostess is receiving, no person shonld re- 
main beside her except members of her family who 
receive with her, or such friends as she has designated 
to assist her. All persons entering should pass on to 
make room for others. 

Some Suggestions fob Gentlbmbs. 

A gentleman shonld never attempt to step across a 
l^idy's train, He should walk around it. If by any 
Hccident he should tread ujion any portion of her dress. 
he must instantly beg her pardon, and if by greater 
carelessness ho shonld tear it, he must pause in his 
course and offer to escort her to the dressing-room ao 
that she may have it repaired. 

If a lady asks any favor of a gentleman, such as to 
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send a Bervant to her with a glass o( water, to take her 
into the ball-room when she is without an escort, to 
inquire whether her carriage is m waiting, or any of 
the numerous services which ladies often require, 
no gentleman will, under any circumstances, refuse hei 
request. 

A really well-bred man will remember to ask the 
daughters of a house to dance, as it is hia imperative 
duty to do so ; and if the ball has been given for a ladj 
who dances, he should include her in his attentions. 
If he wishes to be considered a thorough-bred gentle- 
man, he will sacrifice himself occasionally to those who 
are unsought and neglected in the dance. The con- 
scionsness of having performed a kind and ooarteouB 
action will be his reward. 

When gentlemen, invited to a house on the occasion 
of an entertainment, are not acquainted with all the 
members of the family, their first duty, after speaking 
to their host and bostcEs, is to ask some common 
friend to introduce them to those members whom they 
do not know. The host and hosteBs are often too much 
occupied in receiving to be able to do this. 

OnriEs OP AN EsooHT. 

A lady's escort should call for her and accompany 
her to the place of entertainment ; go with her as far 
as the dressing-room, return to meet her there when 
she is prepared to go to the ball-room ; enter the latter 
room with her and lead her to the hostess ; dance the 
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first dance with her; conduct her to the Bnpper-room, 
and be ready to accompany her home whenever she 

■wishes to go. He should watch during the evening to 
see that she is supplied with duncing partners. When 
he escorts her homo she should not invite him to enter 
the houae, and even if she does so, he should bj all 
means decline the invitation. He should call upon her 
within the nest two days, 

Qbkebal Rules fob Balls. 

A young man who can dance, and will not dance, 
should stay away from a ball. 

The lady with whom a gentleman dances last is the 
one he takes to supper. Therefore he can make no en- 
gagement to take out any other, unless his partner is 
already engaged. 

Pnblic balls are most enjoyable when yon have your 
own party. The great charm of a ball is its perfect 
accord and harmony. All altercations, loud talking 
and noisy laughter are doubly ill-mannered in a ball- 
room. Very little suffices to disturb the whole party. 

In leaving a largo ball, it is not deemed necessary to 
wish the lady of the house a good-nJght, In leaving a 
small dance or party, it is civil to do so. 

The difference between a bitll and an evening party 

that at a ball there must be dancing, and at an evcn- 
ng party there may or may not be. A London author- 
ty defines a ball to be "an assemblage for dancing, of 
not less than seventy-five persons." 
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CommoQ civility requires that those wbo have not 
been present, but who were among the gneets invited, 
should, when meeting the hostess the first time after 
nn entertiiinmont, make it a point to express some 
acknowledgment of their appreciation of the iuvitation, 
by regretting their inability to be present. 

When dancing a round dance, a gentleroiin should 
never hold a lady's hand behind him, or on his hip, or 
high in the air, moving her arm as though it were a 
pump handle, as seeii in some of our Western cities, 
but should hold it grace-fully by his side. 

Jiovcr forget ball-room cugiigementa, nor confuse 
them, nor promise two dances to one person. If a lady 
has forgotten an engagement, the gentleman she has 
thua alighted must pleasantly accept her apology. 
Good-breeding and the appearance of good temper are 
inseparable. 

It is not necessary for a gentleman to bow to hie 
partner after a quadrille; it ia enough that he offers his 
arm and walks at least half way round the room with 
her. He is not obliged to remain beside her uulesB he 
wishes to do bo, but may leave her with any lady whom 
she knows. 

Never be seen without gloves in a ball-room, or with 
those of any other color than white, unless they are of 
a most delicate hue. 

Though not customary for a married couple to dance 
together in society, those meu who wish to show their 
wives the compliment of such unusual attention, if they 
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possess any independence, will not be deterred from do- 
by their fear of any comments from Mrs, Griindy. 

The sooner that we recover from the effects of the 
Pnritanieal idea that clergymen should never be seen at 
balls, the better for all who attend them. Where it is 
wrong for a clergyman to go, it is wrong for any mem- 
ber of bis church to be seen. 

In leaving a ball room before the music haa ceased, if 
no members of the family are in sight, it is not necessary 
to find them before taking your departure. If, how- 
ever, the invitation is a first one, endeavor not to make 
your exit until you have thanked your hostess for the 
entert^nment. You can speak of the pleasure it has 
afforded you, but it is not necessary that yon should 
say "it has been a grand success." 

Young ladies must be careful how they refuse to 
dance, for unless a good reason is given, a gentleman 
is apt to take it as evidence of personal dislike. After 
a lady refuses, the gentleman should not urge her to 
dmce, nor should the lady accept another invitation for 
the same dance. The members of the household should 
flee that those guests who wish to dance are pro- 
vided with partners. 

Ladies leaving a hall or party should not allow gen- 
tlemen to see them to their carriages, unless overcoats 
and hats are on for departure. 

When balls are given, if the weather is bad, an awn- 
ing should be provided for the protection of those pass- 
ing from their carriages to the house. In all cases, a 
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broad piece of carpet eboold be spread from the door to 
tlie carriage steps. 

GGntlemen should engage their partners for the ap- 
)'r3aching dance, before the maHJo strikes up. 

In a private dance, a lady cannot well refuse to dance 
with any gentleman who invites her, unless she has a 
previous engagement, If she declines from weariness, 
Ihe gentleman will show her a compliment by abstain- 
ing from dancing himself, and remaining with her while 
the dance progresses. 



CHAPTER XII. 



Jliiltttib of l^» |lral. 
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I 



The manners of a person are clearly alio wn by 
his treatment of the people he meets in the 
public streets of a city or village, in public 
conveyances and in traveling generally. The 
, at all times, in all places, and nnder 
all circumatanceB, ie kind and courteong to all he meets, 
regards not only the rights, but the wishes and feelings 
of others, is deferential to women and to elderly men, 
and is ever ready to extend his aid to those who 
need it. 

Thb Street Manners of a Lady. 

The true lady walks the strei-t, wrapped in a mantle 
of proper reserve, so impenetrable that insult and coarse 
familiarity shrink from her. while she, at the same time, 
carries vrith her a congenial atmosphere which attracts 
all, and pate all at their ease. 

A lady walks quietly through the streets, seeing and 
hearing nothing that she ought not to see and hear, re- 
cognizing acquaintances with a courteous bow, and 
friends with words of greeting. She is always uuobtru- 
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flive, never talka loudly, or liiughs boiaterously, or does 
anything to attract the attention of the passers-by. She 
walks along in her own quiet lady-like way, and by her 
preoccupation is secure from any annoyance to which a 
person of less perfect breeding might be subjected. 

A lady never demands attention and favors from a 
gentleman, but, when voluntarily offered, accepts them 
gratefully, graciously, and with an espresaiou of hearty 
thanks. 



FoKKiKo Steebt Acquaintakces. 

A lady never forms an acquaintance upon the street, 
lor seeks to attract the attention or admiration of persons 
of the other ses. To do so would render false her claims 
to ladyhood, if it did not make her liable to far graver 
charges. 

Recognizing Feiends in thb Sthbet. 

No one, while walking the streets, should fail, through 
preoccupation, or absenb-mindednesB, to recognize friends 
or acquaintances, either by a bow or some form of salu- 
tation. If two gentlemen stop to talk, they should retire 
to one side of the walk. If a stranger should bo in com- 
pany with one of the gentleman, an introduction is not 
necessary. If a gentleman meets another gentleman in 
company with a lady whom lie does not know, he lifts 
his hat to salute them both. If he knows the lady, he 
should salute her first. The gentlecuan who accom- 
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panies a lady, always returns a salutation made to her. 
A Cbowded Street. 

When a geDtleman and lady are walking in the street, 
if at any place, by reason of the crowd, or from other 
cause, they are compelled to proceed singly, the gentle- 
man should always precede his Gomi>anion. 

Intbcsivb Inqcibies. 

If you meet or join or are viaited by a person who 
has any article whatever, under his arm or in his hand, 
and he does not offer to show it to you, you should not, 
GTcn if be be your most intimate friend, take it from 
him and look at it. That intrusive curiosity is very 
inconsistent with the delicacy of a well-bred man, and 
always offends in some degree. 

The Fiest to Bow, 
In England strict etiquette requires that a lady, 
meeting upon the street a gentleman with whom she 
has acquaiutance, shall give the first bow of recognition. ■ 
In this country, however, good sense does not insist 
upon an imperative following of this rule. A well-bred 
man bows and raises his hat to every lady of bis ac- 
quaintance whom be meets, without waiting for her to 
take the initiative. If she is well-bred, she will cer- 
tainty respond to his salutation. As politeness requires 
that each salute the other, their salutations will thus 
be simultaneous. 
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Always Rkcognizb Acquaintances. 

One should always recognise lady ncquaintanoes in 
the street, either by bowing or words of greeting, a 
gentleman lifting his hat If they stop to speak, it 
ie not obligatory to shake hands. Shaking hands is 
not forbidden, but in moat cases it is to be avoided in 
public. 

Bowing to SxaANQEae with Friends. 
If a gentleman meets a friend, and the latter has a 
stranger with him, all three should bow. If the gen.- 
tleman stops his friend to speak to him, he should 
apologize to the stranger for detaining him. If the 
stranger is a lady, the same deference should be shown 
as if she were an acquaintance. 

Do NOT Lack PoLiTESEsa. 

Never hesitate in acts of poHteness for fear they 
will not be recognized or returned. One cannot be 
too polite so long as he conforms to rules, while it is 
easy to lack politeness by neglect of them. Besides, 
if courtesy is met by neglect or rebuff, it is not for 
Ihe courteous person to feel mortification, but the 
boorish one ; and so all lookers-on will regard the 
matter. 

Talking with a Lady in the Strekt. 

In meeting a lady it is optional with her whether 
she shall pause to speak. If the gentleman baa any- 
thing to say to her, he should not stop her, but turn 
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"around and walk in her company until he has said 
what he has to say, when he may leave her with a bow 
and liFt of the hat. 



Lady and Orntlrmax Walkinq ToaBTHBB. 

A gentleman walking with a lady should treat her 
with the most EcrupulouB poUtcneBs, and may take either 
side of the walk. U ib cuatomary for the gentleman 
to have the lady on his right hand side, and he 
offers her his right arm, when walking arm in arm. If, 
however, the street is crowded, the gentleman musl 
keep the lady on that side of him where she will be the 
least exposed to crowding. 

OyFERING TUB ArM TO A LaDY. 

A gentleman should, in the evening, or whenever her 
safety, comfort or convenience seems to require it, offer 
a lady companion his arm. At other times it ie not 
L-ustomary to do so unless the parties be husband and wife 
or engaged. In tlie latter case, it is not always advisa- 
ble to do 80, as they may be made the subject of nujost 
remarks. 



KBBPitfo Stbf. 
In walking together, especially when arm in arm. It is 
desirable that the two keep step. Ladies should be par- 
ticular to adapt their pace aa far ns practicable, to that 
of their escort. It is easily done. 
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Opsniito the Door for a. Lady. 

A goDtlem&n should always hold open the door for a 
lady to enter first. This is obligatory, not only in the 
case of the lady who is with him, bat also in that of any 
strange lady who chances to be about to enter at the 
same time. 



1 



AirswBRrNO Questions. 

A gentleman will answer courteously any questions 
which a lady may address to him upon the street, at the 
same time lifting his bat, or at leaat touching it reBjiect- 
fuUy. 

Shokivo dpon the Streets. 
In England a well-bred man never smokes upon the 
streets. While this rule does not hold good in this 
country, yet no gentleman will ever insult a lady by 
smoking in the streets in her company, and in meeting 
and saluting a lady he will always remove his cigar from 
his mouth. 

Offeksitr Behavior. 

No gentleman is ever guilty of the offense of standing 
on street comers and the steps of hotela or other public 
places and boldly scrutinizing every lady who passes. 

Carrying PAcsAOEa. 

A gentleman will never permit a lady with whom he 

ifl walking to carry a package of any kind, but will in- 
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Bist upon relieving her of it. He may even accosta lady 
when he sees her overburdened and offer bis aseistance, 

if their w&jB lie in the aame direction. 

Shouting. 

Never apeak to your acquaintances from one side of 
the street to the other. Shouting is a certain sign of 
vulgarity. First approach, and then make your com- 
munication to your acquaintance or friend in a moder- 
ately lend tone of voice. 

Two Gentlemen Walking with a Lady. 

When two gentlemen are walking with a lady in the 

street they should not be both upon the same side of 

her, but one of them should walk upon the outside and 

the other npon the inside. 

Cbossino the Street with a Lady. 

If a gentleman is walking with a lady who has his 
arm, and they cross the street, it is better not to disen- 
gage the arm, and go round upon the outside. Such 
effort evinces a palpable attention to form, and that ie 
always to be avoided. 

Fulfilling an Enqagkhent. 

When on your way to fill an engagement, if a friend 

stops you on the street you may, without committing 

a breach of etiquettcj tell him of your appoinlmenl, 

and release yonrseU from any delay that may be 
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occaaioncd bj & long tslk ; but do bo in a courteoiu 
manner, exprossing regret for the neoessity. 

Walking with a Lady Accjcaintance, 
A gentloman should not join a lady ucquaintance on 
the street for the purpose of walking with her, unlesB 
he ascertains that his company would be perfectly 
agreeable to her. It might be otherwise, and she 
should frankly say ao, if asked. 

Pasbinq Before a Ladt. 
When a lady wiahes to enter a store, house or room, 
if a gentleman accompanies her, he should bold the 
door open and allow her to enter first, if practicable; 
for a gentleman must never pass before a lady anywhere 
if he can avoid it, or without an apology. 

Shopping Etiquette. 

In inquirmg for goods at a store or shop, do not Bay 
to the clerk or salesman, "I want" such an ariicle, but, 
" Please show me " such an article, or some other polite 
form of address. 

You should never take hold of a piece of goods or an 
article which another person is examining. Wait until 
it is replaced upon the counter, when you are at liberty 
to examine it. 

It is rude to intermpt friends whom you meet in a 
store before they have flniahod niakmg their pur- 
chases, or to ask their attention to your own pur- 
chases. It IS rude to offer your opinion unasked, 
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upon their judgment or taate, in the selection of 
goods. 

It is rude to sneer at and depreciate goods, and ex- 
ceedingly discourteous to the salesman. Use no deceit, 
but be honest with them. If you wish them to be honest 

Ayoid "jewing down" the prices of articles ia aaj 
way. If the price does not suit, you may say bo quietly, 

and depart, but it is generally best to say nothing 
about it. 

It is an insult for the salesman to ofTensively suggest 
that yoa can do better elsewhere, which shonld be 
resented by instant departure. 

Ladies should not monopolize the time and attention 
of salesmen in small talk, while other customers are in 
the store to bo waited upon. 

Wliispering in a store is rude. Loud and showy 
behavior is exceedingly vulgar. 

Eth^uette FOR Public Conveyances. 

In street cars, omnibuses and other public street 
conveyances, it should be the endeavor of each pas- 
senger to make room for alt persons entering, and no 
gentleman will retain his seat when there are ladies 
standing. When a lady accepts a scat from a gentle- 
man, she expresees her thonka in a kind and pleasant 
manner. 

A lady may, with perfect propriety, accept the offer 
of services from a stranger in alighting from, or enter- 
ing an omnibus or other public conveyance, and should 
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always acknowledge the conrteBy with a pleasant 
" Thank yon, air," or a bow. 

Never talk politics or religion in a public convey- 
ance. 

Gentlemen ehoald not cross their lege, nor stretch 
their feet ont into the pawage-way of a public con- 
veyance. 

Atoid CciTiNa. 

Ho gentleman will refuse to recognize a lady after die 
has recognized him, under any circumstances, A yonng 
lady should, under no provocation, " cut" a married lady 
It is the privilege of ago to first recognize those who ar« 
younger in years. No yoong man will fail to recognize 
an aged one after he has met with recognition. " Cut- 
ting" 18 to be avoided if possible. There are other ways 
of convincing a man that you do not know him, yet, to 
young ladies, it is Bomettmes the only means available to 
rid them of troublesome acquaintances. "Cutting" 
consists in returning a bow or recognition with a stare, 
and ia publicly ignoring the acquaintance of the person 
80 treated. It is sometimes done by words in saying, 
"Beally I have not the pleasure of your acqaointance." 

ATOIDIKQ CARRIAaES. 

For a lady to run across the street to avoid an ap- 
proaching carriage is inelegant and also dangerous. To 
attempt to cross the street between the carriages of a fu- 
neral procession, is rude and disrespectful. The foreign 
oaetom of removing the bat and standing in a respectful 
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attitude until the melancholy train has passed, is a 
commendable one to be followed in this country. 

Keep to the Right. 

On meeting nnd passing people in the street, keep to 
your right hand, except when a gentleman is walking 
alone ; then he must always turn aside to give the pre- 
ferred aide of the walk to a lady, to anyone carry- 
ing a heavy load, to a clergyman or to an old gentle- 
man. 

Some Oenebal Scqokstions. 

If a gentleman is walking with two ladies in a rain 
atorm, and there is but one umbrella, he ahould give it 
to his companions and walk outside. Nothing can be 
more absurd than to see a gentleman walking between 
two ladies holding an umbrella which perfectly protects 
himself, but half deluges his companions with its drip- 
ping streams. 

Never turn a corner at full speed or you may find 
yourself knocked down, or may knock down another, by 
the violent contact. Always look in the way you are 
going or you may chance to meet some awkward col- 
lision. 

A young lady should, if possible, avoid walking alone 
in the street after dark. If she passes the evening with 
a friend, provision should be made beforehand for an es- 
cort. If this is not practicable, the person at whose 
houBe she is visiting should send a servant with her, or 
Bome proper person — a gentleman acquaintance present^ 
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or her own husband — to perfonn the duty. A marrisd 
lady may, however, disregard this rule, if circumstancoa 
prevent her being able to conveniently find an escort. 

A gentleman will always precede a lady up a flight of 
fltaira, and allow her to precede him in going down. 

Do not quarrel with a hack-driver about his fare, but 
pay him and dismiss him. If you have a complaint to 
make against him, take his name and make it to the 
proper authorities. It is rude to keep a lady waiting 
while you arc disputing with a hack-man. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



)5ru|u?fie of yMlt Paces. 



*LL well-bred persona will condnct thomselves 
at all times and in all places wiili perfect de- 
corum. Wherever they meet people they will 
be found polite, considerate of the comfort, 
convenience and wisliea of othera, and nnobtnisive in 
their behavior. They seem to know, as it by inatinct, 
how to conduct themselves, wherever they may go, or 
in whatever society they may be thrown. They con- 
sider at all times the filneas of tilings, and their actions 
and speech are governed by feelings of gentleness and 
kindness towards everybody with whom they come into 
flocial relations, having a due consideration for the 
opinions and prejudices of others, and doing nothing to 
wound their feelings. Many people, however, either 
from ignorance, thoughtlessness or carelessnesa, are con- 
stantly violating some of the observances of etiquette 
pertaining to places of public assemblages. It is for 
this reason that rules are here given by which may be 
regulated the conduct of people in various public gath- 
erings, where awkwurdnfsa and ostentatious display 
often call forth unfavorable criticism. 

1156) 
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COHDUOT IN ChUBCB. 

A gentleman should remove his hat upon entering 
the auditorium. 

When visiting a strange church, you should wait in 
the vestibnle until an usher appears to show yon to a 
seat. 

A gentleman may vslk np the aisle either a little 
ahead of, or by the eide of a lady, allowing the lady to 
first enter the pew. There shoald be no haste in pass- 
ing up the aisle. 

People should preserve the utmost silence and 
decorum in church, and avoid whispering, laughing, 
staring, or making a noise of any kind with the feet 
or hands, 

U is ill-mannered to be late at churoh. If one is 
unavoidably late, it is better to take a pew as near the 
door as possible. 

I^adiea always take the inside seats, and gentlemen 
the outside or head of the pew. When a gentleman 
accompanies a lady, however, it is customary for him to 
Bit by her side during church services, 

A person should never leave church until the services 
are over, except in some case of emergency. 

Do not turn around in your seat to gaze at anyone, 
to watch the choir, to look over the congregation or 
to see the cause of any disturbing noise. 

If books or fans are passed in church, let them be 
offered and accepted or refused with a silent gesture of 
the head. 
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It is courteous to see that strangers are provided with 
books ; and il the service is strange to them, the places 
for the day's reading should be indicated. 

It is perfectly proper to offer to share the prayer-book 
or hymn-book with a stranger if there is no separate 
book for his use. 

In visiting a church of a different belief from your 
own, pay the utmost respect to the services and conform 
in all things to the observances of the ciiurch — that is, 
kneel, ait and rise with the congregation. No matter 
how grotesquely some of the forma and observancea may 
strike you, let no smile or coutemptuoua remark indi- 
cate the fact while in the church. 

When the aervicea are concluded, there should be no 
haste in crowding up the aiale, but the departure should 
be conducted quietly and decorously. When the vesti- 
bule is reached, it is allowable to exchange greetings with 
friends, but here there shculd l>e no loud talking nor 
boisterous laughter. Neitlier should gentlemen congre- 
gate in knots in the vestibule or upon the ateps of the 
church and compel ladies to run the gauntlet of their 
eyes and tongues. 

If a Protestant gentleman accompanies a lady who ia 
a Boman Catholic to her own church, it is an act of 
courtesy to offer the holy water. This he must do with 
the ungloved right hand. 

In visiting a church for the mere purpose of seeing 
the edifice, one should always go at a time when there 
are no services being held. If people are even then found 
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at their devotions, as is apt to be the caee in Bomau 
Catholic chnrches eBpecially, the demeanor of the yiaitor 
should be respectful and snbdned and his voice low, so 
that he may not diBturb them. 

Invitation to Opeba or Concbet. 

A gentleman upon inviting a lady to accompany him 
to opera, theatre, concert or other public place of amuse- 
ment, must send his invitation the previous day. The 
la3y must reply immediately, so tliat if she declincB, 
there shall yet be time for the gentleman to secure 
anolhcr companion. 

It is the gentleman's duty to secnre good seats for 
the entertainment, or else he or his companion may be 
obliged to take up with seats where they can neither 
see nor hear. 

CONDDCT IN OpEUA, ThEATEK OR Pl'BLIC HaLL. 

On eDb:nng the hall, theater or opera house the 
gentleman should walk side by side with his com- 
panion unless the aisle is too narrow, in which case he 
shoold precede her. Upon reaching the seats, he should 
allow her to take the inner one, assuming the outer one 
himself. 

A gentleman should, on no account, leave the lady's 
side from the beginning to the close of the perform- 
ance 

If it la a promenade concert or opera, the lady may 
be invited to promcnudo during the intermission. If 
she declines, the gentleman must retain his position by 
her side. 
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There is no oMigatlon whatever upon a gentleman 
to give up his seat to a. lady. On the contrary, his duty 
is solely to the lady whom lie accompanies. He must 
remain beside her during the evening to converse with 
her between the acta, and to render the entertainment 
as agreeable to her as possible. 

During the performance complete quiet should be 
preserved, that the audience may not be prevented 
from seeing or hearing. Between the acts it is per- 
fectly proper to converse, but it should be done in a 
low tone, so as not to attract attention. Neither 
shonld one whisper. There should be no loud talking, 
b isterous laughter, violent gestures, lover-IJke demon- 
strations or anything in manners or speech to attract 
the attention of others. 

It ie propor and desirable that the actors be ap- 
plauded when they deserve it. It is their only means 
of knowing whether they are giving satisfaction. 

The gentleman should sec that the lady is provided 
with a programme, and with libretto also if they are 
attending opera- 
la passing oat at the close of the performance the 
gentleman should precede the lady, and there should 
be no crowding or pushing. 

If the means of the gentleman warrant him in so 
doing, ho should call for his companion in a carriage. 
This is especially necesBary if the evening is stormy. 
He should call sufficiently early to allow them to reach 
their destination before the performance commences. 
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It is nnjuBt to tbd whole audience to come in late and 
make a disturbance in obtaining seats. 

The gentleman shonld ask permisaion to call npon the 
lady on the following day, wbich permission she 
should grant ; and if she be a person of delicacy and 
tact, she will make him feel that he has conferred a 
real pleasure upon her by his invitation. Even if 
she finds occasion for criticism in the performance, 
ehe shonld be lenient in this respect, and seek for 
points to praise instead, tliat he may not feel regret 
at taking her to an entertainment which has proved 
unworthy. 

RsuAtti Until the Performance Closbs. 

At a theatrical or operatic performance, you shonld 
remain seated until the performance is concluded and 
the curtain falls. It is exceedingly rnde and ill-bred 
to rise and leave the hall while the play is drawing 
to a close, yet this severely exasperating practice has 
of late been followed by many well-meaning people, 
who, if they were aware of the extent to which they 
outraged the feelings of many of the audience, and 
unwittingly offered an insult to the actors on the 
stage, would shrink from repeating such flagrantly 
rnde oondnct. 

Conduct in Piotcbb-Galleries. 
In visiting picture-galleries one should always main- 
tain the deportment of a gentleman or a lady. Make. 
no loud comments and do not seek to show superior 
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knowledge in art matters by gratuitous criticism. If 
you have not an art education you will probably only 
be giving publicity to your own ignorance. Do not 
Btand in conversation before a picture, and thus obstruct 
the, view of others wlio wish to see rather than talk. 
If you wish to converse with anyone on general aubjectc, 
draw to one aide, out of the wiiy of those who want 
to look at the pictures. 

Conduct at Charity Fairs. 

In visiting a fancy fair make no comments on either 
the articles or their price, unless you can praise. If 
yon want them, pay the price demanded, or let them 
alone. If you can conscientiously praise an article, by 
all means do ho, as ycu may be giving pleasure to the 
maker if she chances to be within hearing. If you 
hare a table at a fair, use no unladylike means to 
obtain buyers. Kot even the demands of charity can 
justify yon in importuning others to purchase articles 
against their own judgment or beyond tlieir means, 

Never appear so beggarly as to retain the change, 
if a larger amount is pre.'^ented than the price. OSer 
the change promptly, when the gentleman will be at 
liberty to donate it if he thinks best, and you may ac- 
cept it with thanks. He is, however, under no obliga- 
tion whatever to make euch donation. 

fie guilty of no loud talking or kughing, and by 
all means avoid conspicuous flirting in so public a 
place, 

As a gputleman must always remove his hat in the 
II 
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preeence of ladies, so he bIiouM remuJn with head iiD- 
covored, canying hia hat in hia hatid, tn a public plaorJ 
of this character. 

COKDUCT IN AN AKTIBT'S StUDIO. 

If yoii have occasion to visit an artist's studio, by 
uo means meddle with anything in the room. Reverse 
no picture which standa or hangs with face to the 
wall; open no jwrtfolio without pemiiasiou, and do 
not alter by a single touch any Jay-figure or its drapery, 
piece of furniture or article of vertu posed as a model. 
Yon do not. know with what care the artist may have 
arranged these things, nor what trouble the disarrange- 
ment may cost him. 

Use no strong expression either of delight or diaap- 
jirobation at anything presented for your inspection. If 
a picture or a. statue pleasca yon, show your approval 
and appreciation by close attention, and a few quiet, well- 
chosen words, rather than by extravagant praise. 

Do not ask the artist hia prices unless y<.>u really in- 
tend to become a purchaser ; and iu this case it is best 
to attentively observe his works, make yonr choice, and 
trust the negotiation to a third person or to a written 
correspondence with the artist after, the visit is con- 
cluded. You may express your desire for the work and 
obtain the refusal of it from the artist. If you desire to 
conclude the bargain at once you may ask his price, and if 
he names a higlier one tlian you wish to give, you may 
say as much and mention the ?um you arc willing to pay. 
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when it will be optional with the artist to maintain faja 
first price or accept your offer. 

It is not proper to risit the etudio of au artiet except 
by special invitation or permission, and at an appointed 
Lime, for yoa cannot estimate how much you may dis- 
lurb him at his work. The hoars of daylight are all 
(Tolden to him ; and steadiness of hand in manipulating 
a pencil is sometimes onlyacquired each day after hours 
of practice, and may be instantly lost on the irruption 
and consequent interruption of visitors. 

Never take a young child to a studio, for it may do 
much mischief in spite of the most careful watching. 
At any rate, the juvenile visitor will try the artist's 
temper and nerves by keeping him in a constant state 
of apprehension. 

If you have engaged to sit for your portrait never 
keep the artist waiting one moment beyond the ap- 
pointed time. If you do so you should in jnstice pay 
for the time you make him lose. 

A visitor should never stand behind an artist and 
watch him at his work ; for if lie be a man of ner- 
vons temperament it wiil be likely to disturb him 
greatly, 

Gentlbmen Passing Bepore Ladies. 

Gentlemen having occasion to pass before ladies who 
are already seated in lecture and concert rooms, theaters 
and other places, should beg piirdon for disturbing 
them ; passing with their faces and never with their 
backs toward them. 



I in v.TmvEnrrK ok pi'bljc PLACEa 
Where Gentlemen Mat Keep Their Hats ok. 

At garden p&rties and at uH assemblies held Id the 
open ail, gentlemen keep llieir hats on their heads. 

If draughts of cold air, or other causes, make it neces- 
sary for them to retain their hats on their heads, 
whon in the presence of ladies within doors, they ex- 
plain the necessity and afik tiie i^rmisr.on of the ladies 
whom they accompany. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



]Eii^u«i^ o5 Iraueling* 



N these days of railroad travel, when every rail- 
way is equipped with elegant coaches for the 
comfort, convenience and sometimes laiury 
o( its passengers, and provided with gentle- 
manly conductors and servants, the longest journeys by 
railroad can be made alone by self-possessed ladies with 
perfect safety and bnt little annoyance. Then, too, a 
lady who deports herself as Bncb may travel from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from Maine to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and meet with no affront or insult, but on the con- 
trary receive polite attentions at every point, from men 
who may chance to be her fellow- travelers. This may 
be accounted for from the fact that, as a rule in 
America, all men show a deflerential regard for women, 
and are especially desirous of showing them such atten- 
tions as will render a long and lonesome journey as 
pleasant as possible, 

DuTiBs OF AS Escort. 

However self-possessed and ladylike in all her de- 
portment and general bearing a lady may be, and 
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though capable of undertaking any journey, howsocTBT 
long it may be, an escort is at all timee much more pleas- 
ant, and generally acceptable. When a gentleman under- 
takes the escort of a ludy, he should proceed with her 
to the depot, or meet her there, a sufflcient time beforo 
the departure of the train to attend to the checking of 
her baggage, procure her ticket, and obtain for her an 
ehgible seat in the cars, allowing her to cliooae auch 
seat as she desires. He will then dispose of bcr pack- 
ages and liand-baggage iu their proper receptacle, and 
make her seat and surroundings as agreeable for her as 
possible, taking a seat near her, or by the side of her if 
she requests it, and do all be can to make her journey 
a pleasant one. 

Upon arriving at her destination, he should oouduot 
her to the ladies' waiting-room or to a carriage, until 
he has attended to her baggage, which he aiTanges to 
have delivered where the lady requests it. He should 
tlion escort her to whatever part of the city she is going 
and deliver her into the hands of her friends beforo 
relaxing his cure. On the following day he should call 
upon licr to inquire after her health. It is optional 
with the lady whether the acquaintance shall be pro- 
longed or not after this call. If the lady does not wish 
to prolong the acquaintance, she can have no right, nor 
can her friends, to request a similar favor of him at 
another time. 

Thb DiTT OK A Lady to her Escort. 
The lady may supply her escort with a som of money 
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ample to pay all the expenses of the journey before pur- 
(^hming her tieket, or furnish him the exact amount 
required, or, at the saggestion of her escort, she may 
iiUow him to defray the expenses from his own pocket, 
;ind settle with him at the end of the jljurney. The 
latter course, however, should only be pursued when 
the gentleinaii suggests it, and a strict account of the 
t-spensea incurred rauat be insisted on, 

A lady sliould give her attendant as little trouble 
and annoyance as possible, and she shonld make no 
unneceeaary demands upon his good nature and gentle- 
manly services. Her hand-baggage should be as small 
as circumstances will permit, and when once disposetl 
of, it should remain undisturbed nntil she ia about to 
leave the car, unless she should absolutely require it. 
A,3 the train nears the end of her journey, she will 
deliberately gather together her effects preparatory to 
departure, ao that when the train stops she will be 
ready to leave the car at once and not wait to hur- 
riedly grab her various parcels, or cause her esoort 
unnecesBury delay. 

A Lauy Tkateling Alonk, 

A lady, in traveling alone, may accept services from 
her fellow -travelers, which she ahould always ac- 
knowledge graciously. Indeed, it is the business of a 
gentleman to see that the wants of an unescorted lady 
are attended to. He should offer to raise or lower her 
window if she seems to have any difficulty in doing it 
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herseU. He may offer his as«iatance in carrying her 
packages upon leiiTing the car, or in engaging a carriage 
or obtaining a tmnk. Still, women should learn to be 
as self-reliant as possible; and young women particu- 
larly should uccept proffered as^ifitance from strangers, 
in all but the sHghtest ofScea, very rarely. 

Ladies May Assist Other Ladies. 
It is not only the right, but the dnty of ladies to 
render any assistance or be of any service to younger 
ladies, or those less experienced in traveling than them- 
selves. They may show many little courtesies which 
will make the journey less tedious to the inexperienced 
traveler, and may give her important advice or aasist- 
ance which may be of benelit to her. An acquaintance 
formed in traveling, need never be retained afterwards. 
It is optional whether it is or not. 

The Comfort of Others. 
In seeking his own comfort, no passenger has a 
right to overlook or disregard that of others. If for 
his own comfort, he wishes to raise or lower a window 
he should consult the wishes of passengers immediately 
around him before doing so. The discomforts of 
traveling should be borne cheerfully, for what may 
enhance your own comfort may endanger the health of 
some fellow-traveler. 

Attbsdino to the Wants of Othebs. 

See everywhere and at all times that ladies and 
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elderly peojile have their wants aapplied before yott 
think of your own. Nor is there need for unmanly 
haste or pushing in entering or leaving cars or boats. 
There is always time enough allowed for each passenger 
to enter in a gentlemanly manner and with a due regard. 
to the rights of othora. 

If, in riding in the street-cars or crossing a ferry, 
your friend insists on paying for you, permit him to do 
80 without serious remonstrance, You can return the 
favor at some other time. 

Rbadinq when Tkavelino. 

If a gentleman in traveling, either on cars or steam- 
boat, has provided himself with newspapers or other 
reading, he should offer them to his companions first. 
If they are refused, he may with propriety read him- 
self, leaving the others free to do the same if they 

OCCUPYINQ TOO MANY SEATS. 

No lady will retain possession of more than her right- 
ful seat in a crowded car. When others are looking 
for accommodations she should at once and with all 
cheerfulness so dispose of her baggage that the seat 
beside her may be occupied by anyone who desires it, 
no matter how agreeable it may be to retain poBseBsion 

of it. 

It shows a great lack o( proper manners to see two- 
ladies, or a lady and gentleman turn over the seat in 
front of them and fill it with their wraps and bundles^ 
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retaiDing il in apite of the enti-eating or remonstratiDg 
looks of fellow-pa^engcrs. lu such a case any person 
who desires a eeat is jnstified in rcverBiDg the bock, re- 
moving the baggage and taking possession of the 
unused seat. 

Retaining Possession of a Seat. 

A gentleman in traveling may take possession of a 
seat and then go to purchase tickets or look after bag- 
gage or procure a Innch, leaving the seat in charge of a 
companion, or depositing traveling-bag or overcoat 
upon it to show that it is engaged. When a seat is 
thus occupied, the right of possession must bo re- 
spected, and no one should presume to take a seat thus 
previously engaged, even though it may be wanted for 
a lady. A gentleman cannot, however, in justice, va- 
cate his seat to take another in the smoking-car, and at 
the same time reserve his nghts to the first seat He 
pays for but one seat, and by taking another be forfeits 
the first. 

It is not required of a gentleman iu a railway car to 
relinquish his seat in favor of a lady, though a gentle- 
man of genuine breeding will do so rather than allow 
the lady to stand or to suffer inconvenience from poor 
accommodations. 

In the street cars the case is different. No woman 
should be allowed to stand while there is a seat occu- 
pied by a man. The inconvenience to the man will be 
temporary and trifiing at the most, and he can well 
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r it rather than do i 



oDOonneons acC 



DiscEinox iM Founxe Acqcaixtakcss, 

White an acqaaintsnce fonnod is a milm;r car or on 
a steamboat, contiDoes ooly dnring th« Irii), disorotioii 
dwold be Dsed in making acquaintances. Lttdint mav, , 
as has been stated, accept small courtesies and tnvor* 
from etrangers, bat must check at once any attomjtt 
at familiarity. On the other hand, no man who pro.-' 
tends to be a gentleman will attempt any familiaritv. 
The practice of some young girls jnst entering Jtii'i 
womanliaod, of flirting with any young man they muy 
chance to meet, either in a railway car or on a steitm- 
hoat, indicates low-breeding in the entremo, If. 
however, the journey is long, and especially if it bo 
on a Bteamboat, a certain sociability may be allowed, 
and a married lady or a lady of middle age may uhk 
her privileges to make the journey an enjuyublo ntii'. 
for fellow- passengers should alwuys bo sociublo to oiio 
another. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

|NE of the most exhilarating and enjoyable 
amusements that can be indulged in by either 
ladies or gentlemen is that of riding on horse- 
backy and it is a matter of regret that it is not 

participated in to a much greater extent than it is. 

The etiquette of ridings though meagre^ is exact and 

important. 

Learning to Ridb. 

The first thing to do is to learn to ride^ and no one 
should attempt to appear in public until a few prelimin- 
ary lessons in riding are taken. Until a person has 
learned to appear at ease on horseback, he or she should 
not appear in public. The advice given in the old 
rhyme should be kept in mind, viz: 

Keep up your head and your heart. 
Your hands and your neels keep down; 

Press your knees close to your horse's sides. 
And your elbows close to your own. 

The Gentleman's Duty as an Escort. 
When a gentleman contemplates riding with a lady, 
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hjfi first duty is to Bee that her horse is a proper one 
for her use, and one that she can readily manage. He 
mnst Bee that her saddle and bridle are perfectly secure, 
and trust nothing of this kind to the stable men, with- 
out personal i^xamlnatton. lie must be punctaal at the 
appointGd hour, and not keep the lady waiting for him 
clad in her riding costume. He should see the lady 
comfortably seated in her saddle before he mounts him 
self; take hia position on the lady's right, in riding. 
open all gates and pay all tolls on the roa^ 

AS8I3TIKQ A Lady to Mocnt. 
The lady will place herself 0.1 the left side ol 
the horse, standing as close to it ae possible, with her 
flkirt gathered in her left hand, her right hand upon 
the pommel, and her face toward the horse's head. The 
gentleman sliould stand at tJie horse's shoulder, facing 
the lady, and stooping, bold his hand so that she may 
place her foot in it. This she does, when the foot i^ 
lifted as she springB, so as to gently aid her in gaining 
the saddle. The gentleman must then put her foot in 
the stirrup, smooth the sktrt of her riding habit, and 
give her the reins and her riding whip. 

RiDiyo WITH Ladies. 

In riding with one lady, a gentleman takes hia 
position to the right ot hei-. When riding with two or 
more, bis position la still lo the right, unless one of 
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(hem needs his osBiBtance or reqnests hia presence ueur 
Ver. He mnst offer all the courtesies of the road, and 
yield the best and shadiest side to the ladies. The lady 
mnst always decide upon the pace at which to ride. It 
is nngonerous to urge her or incit« her horse to a faster 
gait than she feels competent to undertake. 

If a gentleman, when riding alone, meets a lady who 
is walking and wishes to enter into conversation with 
lier, he must alight and remain on foot while talking 
ffith her. 

AssisTiKS A Ladt to Alight from hbk Horse. 

After the ride, the gentleman must assist his com- 
panion to alight. She must first free her knee from 
the pommel, and bo certain that her habit is entirely 
disengaged. He mast then take her left hand in hiu 
right, and offer hia left hand as a step for her foot. H<- 
then lowers his hand slowly and allows her to reach the 
ground gently without springing. A lady should not 
attempt to spring from the saddle. 

Dei VI NO. 

The choiceat seat in a double carriage is the one 
facing the horses, and gontlomen should always yield 
this seat to the ladies. If only one gentleman and one 
lady are riding in a two-seated carriage, the gentleman 
muet sit opposite the lady, unless she invites him 
to a seat by her side. The place of honor is on the 
right hand of the seat facing the horses. This is alao 
the seat of the hostess, which she never resigns. If she 
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is not driving, it must be offered to the most distin- 
giiiBhod lady. A porsoti should enter a carriage with 
the back to the scat, so as to prevent turning ro&nd 
in the carriage. A gentleman must be careful not 
to trample upon or crush a lady's drese. In driTing. 
one should alwnvB remember tliat the rule of the road 
in meeting and pasaiug another vehicle is to keep to 
the right. 

AssisTiifo Ladies to Alight. 

A gentleman must flret alight fiom a carriage, even 
if he has to pass before a ludy in doing so. Ho must 
then assist the ladies to alight. If there is a servant 
with the carriage, the latter may hold ojien the door, 
bat the gentleman must by all means furnish the 
ladies the required assistance. If a lady has occasion 
to leave the carriage before the gentleman accompany- 
ing her, he must alight to assist her out, and if she 
wiefaes to resume her seat, he must again alight to 
help her to do so. 

In assisting a lady to enter a carriage, a gentleman 
will take care that the skirt of her dress is not allowed 
to hang outside. A carriage robe should be provided 
to protect her dress from the mud or dnat of the roud. 
The gentleman should provide the lady with her paru 
Bol, fan and shawl, and see that she is comfortable in 
every way, before he seats himself. 

Tkdstino the Driveb. 
1711116 driving with another who holds the reins, you 
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must not interfere Tith the driyer, aa anything of tliii 
kind implies a reproof, whicli is very ofTcnsiTe. If yon 
think his conduct wrong, or are io fear of danger re- 
sulting from Ilia driving, you may delicately saggest a 
change, apolog'izing therefor. You should resign your- 
self to the driver's control, and be perfectly calm and 
self -possessed during the cour^ of a drive. 



CHAPTER XV r. 

ionrls'^p aiiii Carriage. 

THE correct behai-ior of young men toward 
young ladies, and of young ladies toward 
young men, during that i>ortion of their 
Uvea when they are respectively paying at- 
tention to and receiving attention from, one another, 
is a matter which requires consideration in a work of 
this nature, 



A Gentleilan's CoNoroT Toward Ladies. 

Yonug people of either sex, who have arrived at 
mature age, and who are not engaged, have the utmost 
freedom in their social interconrso in this country, and 
are at liberty to associate and mingle freely in the 
same circles with those of the opposite sex. Gentlemen 
are at liberty to invite their lady friends to concerts, 
operas, balls, etc., to call upon tliem at their homes, to 
ride and drive with them, and to make themselves 
agreeable to all young ladies to whom their company is 
acceptable. In fact they are at liberty to accept invi- 
tations and give them ad libitum. As soon, however, 
ae a young gentleman neglects all others, to devote 
12 (177) 
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himBclf to a single lady, he gives that lady reason to 
Biippose that he is pariicularly attra^^ted to her, and 
may give her cause to believe that she is to become en- 
gaged to liiin, without telling her bo. A gentleman 
who does not contemplate matrimony should not pay 
too exclusive attention to any one lady. 

A Li.DT's OoHDnor Toward Oehtleuen. 

A young lady who ia not engaged may receive calls 
and attentions from such uumarried gentlemen aa she 
desires, and may accept invitations to ride, to concerts, 
theatres, etc. She shonld oae due discretion, however, 
as to whom she favors by the acceptance of aueh invita- 
tions. A young lady should not allow special attention 
from anyone to whom she is not specially attracted, 
because, first, she may do injury to the gentleman in 
seeming to give his suit encouragement ; and, secondly, 
she may keep away from her those whom she likes 
better, hnt who will not approach her under the mis- 
taken idea that her feelings are already interested. A 
young lady should not encourage the addresses of a 
gentleman unless she feels that she can return his 
affections. It is the prerogative of a man to projiose, 
and of the woman to accept or refuse, and a lady of 
tact and kind heart will exercise her prerogative before 
her suitor is brought to the humiliation of an offer 
which must result in a refusal. 

No well-bred lady will too eagerly receive the atten- 
tions of a gentleman, no matter how much she aiSmires 
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}iim ; nor, on the other hand, will she he bo reserved aa 
to altogether discourage liim. A man may show con- 
siderable attention to a la<ly without becoming a lover ; 
and so a lady may let it he seen that she is not dis- 
agreeable to him without discouraging him. She will 
be able to judge soon from his actions and deportment, 
as to his motive in paying her his attentions, and wlU 
treat him accordingly. A man does not like to be 
refused when he makes a proposal, and no man of tact 
will risk a refusal. Neither will a well-bred lady en- 
courage a man to make a proposal, which alio must 
refuse. She should endeavor, in discouraging him as 
a lover, to retain his friendship. A young man of 
sensibilities, who can take a hint when it is offered him, 
need not run the risk of a refusal. 



PeEMATDEB DECLARiTIOM. 

It is very injudicious, not to say presumptuous, for a 
gentleman to make a proposal to a young lady on too 
brief an acquaintance. A lady who would accept a 
gentleman at first sight can hardly possess the discretion 
needed to make a good wife. 

TUOEOUOH AcqOAI STANCE AS A BaBIS POB MaERIAQE. 

Perhaps there is such a thing as love at first eight, 
!tut love alone is a verj- uncertain foundation upon which 
to base marriage. There shonld he thorough acquain. 
tancesbip and a certain knowledge of harmony of tastes 
and temperaments before matrimony is ventured upon. 



uso coukt8hip and marriage. 

Proper Manner of Courtship. 

It ia impossible to lay dowu any rule as to tlio proper 
mode of courtship and proposal. In France It is the 
biisineea of tho parents to settle all preliminaries. In 
England the yonng man oaks the consent of the parents 
to pay addresses to their daughter. In this country the 
matter is left almost entirely to the young people. 

It seems that circumstances must determine whether 
courtship may lead to engagement. Thus, a man may 
begin eerionaly to court a girl, but may discover before 
any promise binds them to each other, that they are 
entirely unsuited to one another, when he may, with 
perfect propriety and without serious injury to the 
lady, withdraw his attentions. 

Certain authorities insist that the consent of parents 
must always be obtained before the daughter is asked 
to give herself in marriage. While there is nothing 
improper or wrong in such a course, still, in this coun- 
try, with our social customs, it ia deemed best in most 
cases not to be too strict in this regard. Each case has 
its own peculiar circumstances which must govern it, 
and it seems at least pardonable if the young man 
ehould prefer to know his fate directly from the lips of 
the most interested party, before he submits himself to 
the cooler judgment and the critical obseryation of the 
father and mother, who are not by any means in love 
with him, and who may possibly regard him with a 
somewhat jealous eye, as having already monopolized 
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their daughter's affections, and now desires to take her 
AVfAj from them altogether. 

pAKENTB Should Exebcise: ArTuoRiTT ovrr Dadgh- 



Parents should always be perfectly familiar with the 
cliaraeter of tlieir daughter's associates, and they 
should exercise their authority so far as not to permit 
her to form any improper acquaintances, lu regula- 
ting the Hociiii relations of their daughter, paronlB 
should bear iu mind the possibility of her falling in 
love with any one with whom she may come in fre- 
quent contact. Therefore, it any gentlctnan of her 
acquaintance is particularly ineligible as a husband, 
he should be excluded as far as practicable from her 
society. 

A Watchful Cake RE^mitBD by Pabents. 

Parents, especially mothers, should also watch with 
a jealous care the tendencies of their daughters affec- 
tions; and if they see them turning toward unworthy 
or undeeirable objects, influence of some sort should be 
brought to bear to counteract this. Great delicacy imd 
tact are required to manage matters rightly. A niore 
suitable person may, if available, be brought forward, 
in the hope of attracting the young girl's attention. 
The objectionable traits of the undesirable suitor 
should be made apparent to her without the act seem- 
ing to be intentional: and if all this tails, let change of 
Bceue and surroundings by travel or visiting accompliBh 
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the desired reeull. The latter CMJurse will generally do 
it, if matters have not been allowed to progress too far 
and the young girl is not informed why she is tempo- 
rarily banished from home. 

Ak Acceptable Sditor, 
Parents shonld always be able to tell from observation 
and instinct jnst how raaitera stand with their daugh- 
ter; and if the suitor is an acceptable one and every- 
thing satisfactory, then the most scrupulous rules of 
etiqnette will not prevent their letting the young couple 
alone. If the lover chooses to propose directly to the 
lady and consult her father afterward, consider that he 
has a perfect right to do so. If her parents have sanc- 
tioned his visits and attentions by a silent consent, he 
has a right to believe that his addresses will be favor- 
ably received by them. 

Rkqiiirements fok a Happy Markiaob, 
Respect for each other is as necessary to a happy 
marriage as that the husband and wife should have an 
affection for one another. Social equality, in telle ctiiul 
sympathy, and sufficient means are very importani 
matters to be considered by those who contemplate 
matrimony. 

It must be i-emembered that husband and wife, after 
marriage, have social relations to sustain, and perhaps 
it will be discovered, before many months of wedded 
life have passed, when there is a social inequality, that 
one of the two have made a sacrilice for which no ade- 
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qiiate compensation has been or ever will be receiTed. 
And so both liveB become Boured and spoiled, because 
neither receives nor can receive the sympathy which 
their efforts de^rve, and because their cares *re 
ronltiplied from a want of congeniality. One or the 
other may find that the noble qualities seen by the im- 
pulse of early love, were but the creation of an infatu- 
ated fancy, existing only in the mind where it origi- 
nated. 

Another condition of domestic happiness is intellectual 
sympathy, Man requires a woman who can make his 
home a place of rest for him, and woman requires a 
man of domestic tastes. While a woman who seeks to 
find happiness in a married life will never consent to 
be weddod to an idler or a pleasure-seeker, bo a man of 
intelligence will wed none but a woman of intelligence 
and good sense. Neither beauty, physical characteris- 
tics nor other external qualifications will compensate 
for the absence of intelligent thought and clear and 
qniek comprehensions. An absurd idea is held by 
some that intelligence and domestic virtues cannot go 
together, that an intellectual woman will never be con- 
tent to stay at home to look after the interests of her 
household and children. A more unreasonable idea 
has never been suggested, for as the intellect is 
strengthened and cultured, it has a greater capacity of 
affection, of domesticity and of self-sacrifice for others. 

Mutual trust and confidence are other requisites for 
happiness in married life. There can bo no tnie love 
without trust. The responsibility of a mau*B life ia in 
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a vomttn'a keopiog from the moment he puts bis heart 
into her hands. Without mutual truet there can be no 
real happiness. 

Another reqniaito for conjugal happiness is moral 
and religioua sympathy, that each may walk aide by 
side in the same path of moral purpose and social use- 
fulness, with joint hope of immortality. 

Proposai.8 of Marriage. 
Rules in regard to proposals of marriage cannot be 
laid down, for they are and should be as different as 
people. The best way is to apply to the lady in person, 
and receive the answer from her own lips. If courage 
should fait a man in this, be can resort to writing, by 
which he can clearly and boldly express his feelings. 
A spoken declaration should be bold, manly and earnest, 
and BO plain in its meaning that there can bo no mis- 
understand lag. As to the exact words to be used, 
there can be no set formula; each proposer must be 
governed by his own ideas and sense of propriety in' the 
matter. 

Do NOT Press an Unwelcome Suit. 
A gentleman should evince a sincere and unselfish 
affection for his beloved, and he will show as well as 
feel that her happiness must be considered before his 
own. Consequently ho should not press an unwelcome 
suit upon a young lady. If she has no affection for 
bim, and does not conceive it possible ever to entertain 
any, it is cniol to urge her to give her person without 
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her loye. The eager lover may believe, for the time 
being, that Bitch possession would satisfy him, but the 
day will surely come when he will reproach his wife 
that she had no love for him, and he will possibly 
make that an excuse for all manner of unkind- 

A Lady's First Refusal. 

It is not always necessary to take a lady's first 
refusal as absolute. DifQdcnce or uncertainty as to her 
own feelings may sometimes influence a lady to reply 
in the negative, and after-consideration cause her to 
regret that reply, 

Thongh a gentleman may repeat hia suit with pro- 
priety after having been once repulsed, still it should 
not be repented too often nor too long, lest it should 
degenerate into importuning. 

No lady worthy any gentleman's regard will say 
"no" twice to a suit which she intends ultimately to- 
receive with favor. A lady should be allowed all the 
time she requires before making up her mind; and if 
the gentleman grows impatient at the delay, he is 
always at liberty to insist on au immediate answer and 
abide by the consequences of his impatience. 

A Lady's Positive Refl'sal. 

A lady who really means "no" should be able to so 
say it as to make her meaning unmistakable. For her 
own sake and that of her suitor, if she really desires 
the suit ended her denial should be positive, yet kind 
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and dignified, and of a ch»nicter to let no doubt remain 
of its being final. 

TeIFLINO IVITH A LaDY. 

A man should never make a declaration in a jeating 
manner. It is most unfair to a lady. Ho haa no 
right to trifle with her feelingB for more sport, nor 
has he a right to hide his ovn meaning under the 
guise of jest. 

A Doubtful Answek. 

Ifothing can be more unfair or more unjuatifiable 
than a doubtful answer given under the plea of sparing 
tlio suitor's feelings. It raises false hopes. It ren- 
ders a man restless and unsettled. It may cause him 
to express himself or to shape hia conduct in sueh a 
manner as he would not dream of doing were bis suit 
utterly hopeless. 

How" TO Treat a Refusal. 

As a woman is not bound to accept the first offer 
that is made to her, so no sensible man will think the 
worse of her, nor feel himself personally injured by a 
refusal. That it will give him pain is most probable. 
A scornful "no" or a simpering promise to "think 
about it " is the reverse of generous. 

In refusing, the lady ought to convey her full sense 
of the high honor intended her by the gentleman, and 
to add, seriously hut not offensively, that it is not in 
accordance with bur inclination, or that circumstances 
compel her to give an unfavorable a 
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Unladtlikk Conddct Toward a Suitor. 

It is only the contemptible flirt that keeps an honor- 
orable man in auspeuBe for the purpose of glorifying 
herself by his attentions in the eyes of frienda. Nor 
would any but a frivolous or vicious girl boast of the 
offer she had received and rejected. Such an offer 
is a privileged communication. The secret of it should 
be held sacred. No true lady will ever divulge to 
anyone, unless it may be to her mother, the faot of 
Buch an offer. It is the severest breach of honor to do 
so. A lady who has once been guilty of boasting of 
an offer should never have a second opportunity for 
thus boasting, 

No true-hearted woman can entertain any other 
feeling than that of commiseration for the man over 
whose happiness she has been compelled to throw a 
cloud, while the idea of triumphing in bis distress, or 
abusing hia confldence, must be inexpressibly painful 
to her. 

The Rejbgted Sititoh. 

The duty of the rejected suitor is quite clear. Eti- 
quette demands that be shall accept the lady's decision 
as final and retire from the field. He has no right to 
demand the reason of her refusal. If she assign it, 
he 18 bound to respect her secret, if it is one, and to 
hold it inviolable. To iiersist in urging bis suit or to 
follow up the lady with marked attentions would be 
in the worst possible taste. The proper course is Ui 
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withdraw as much ns possible, from the circles in 
which she moves, so tliat she may be Bpared rcminis- 
cenccs which cannot be otlierwise than painful. 

Peesents after Enoacbhbht. 

When a couple become engaged, the gentleman prc- 
senta the lady with a ring, which is worn on the 
ring-finger of the right hand. He may also make her 
other small present* from time to time, until they 
are married, but if she has any scruples about accept- 
ing them, he can send her flowers, which are at all 
times acceptable. 



COSDUCT Oy THE FlANCE, 

The conduct of the fiance should be tender, assid- 
uous and unobtrusive. He will be kind and polite to 
the sisters of his betrothed and friendly with her 
brothers. Yet he must not be in any way unduly fa- 
miliar or force himself into family confidences on the 
ground that he is to be regarded as a member of the 
family. Let the advance come rather from them to 
him, and let him show a due appreciation of any con- 
fidences which they may be pleased to bestow upon 
him. The family of the young man should make the 
first advances toward an acquaintance with his future 
wife. They should call upon her or write to her, and 
they may with perfect propriety invite her to visit them 
in order that they may become acquainted. 
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Thb Position of an Engaoed Woman. 
An engaged woman shonld eschew all flirtations, 
though it does Dot follow that she is to cut herBcIf off 
Irom all association with the other sex hecauseshe has 
chosen her future huaband. She may still have friends 
tind acquaintances, she may still receive visits and calls, 
but she must try to conduct herself in such a manacr 
as to give no offense. 

Position of an Enoaoed Man. 
The same rules may be laid down in regard to the 

other party to the contract, only that he pays visits 
instead of receiving them. Neither should assume a 
masterful or jealous attitude toward the other. They 
are neither of them to be shut up away from the rest 
of the world, but must mingle in society after marriiige 
nearly the same as before, and take the same delight 
in friendship. The fact that they have confessed their 
love to each other ought to be deemed a sufficient 
guarantee of faithfulness ; for the rest let there be trttat 
And confidenoe. 



Ths Relations oi' an Engaged Cooplb. 

A young man has no right to put a slight upon his 
future bride by appeai'tng in public with other ladies 
while ehe remains neglected at home. He is in future 
her legitimate escort. He should attend no other 
lady when she needs his services; she should accept 
no other escort when he is at liberty to attend her. 
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A lady ahould not be too demonstrative of lier affection 
during the dajB of lier engagement. There is always 
the chance of " a slip 'twixt the cup and the lip ;" and 
over demonstrations of love are not pleasant to re- 
mcmlier by a young lady, if the man to whom they are 
given by any chance fails to become her husband. 
An honorable man will never tempt his futnre bride 
to any such demonstration. He will always maintain 
a respectful and decorous iemcanor toward her. 

No young man who would shrink from being guilty 
of a great impropriety, should ever prolong hia visits 
beyond ten o'clock, unless it be the common custom 
of the family to remain up and to entertain visitors 
to a later hour, and the visit paid is a family one and 
not a tefe-a-iele. Two hours is quite long enough for 
a call ; and the young man will give evidence of his 
afiectioQ no loss than his consideration, by making his 
visits short, and if need he making them often, rather 
than by prolonging to unreasonable hours. 

Lovers' Disputes. 
Neither party should try to make the other jealous 
for the purpose of testing his or her affection. Such 
a course is contemptible ; and if the affections of the 
other are permanently lost by it, the offending party 
is only gaining his or her just deserts. Neither should 
there be provocation to little quarrels for the foolish 
delight of reconciliation. No lover will assume a 
domineering attitude over his future wife. If ho does 
BO, she will do well to escape from his thrall before she 
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becomeB his wife in reality. A domineering loTer v 
be certain to be more domineering as a hnsband. 



Breaeino an Engaoeuent. 

Sometimes it is necessary to break oS : 
iiient Many circumstances will justify this. Indeed, 
anything which may occur or be discovered which 
shall promise to render the marriage an unsuitable or 
unhappy one is, and should be accepted aa, justificfi- 
lion for Biich niptnre. StitI, breaking an engagement; 
is always a serious and distressing thing, and ought 
not to be contemplated without absolute and just rea- 
sons. It is generally best to brcjik an engagement by 
letter. By this means one can express himaeif or her- 
self more clearly, and give the true reason for his or 
her course much better than in a personal interview. 
The letter breaking the engagement should be accom- 
panied by everything, in the way of portraits, letters or 
gifts, that has been received dunng the engagement. 
Such letter should be acknowledged in a dignified 
manner, and no efforts should be made or measures 
be taken to change the decision of the writer, unless it 
is manifest that he or sho is greatly mistaken in his or 
her premises. A similar retom of letters, portraits and 
gifts should be made. 

Many men, in taking retrospective glances, remem- 
ber how they were devoted to women, the memory of 
whom calls up only a vague sort of wonder how they 
ever could have fallen into the state of infatnation in 
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which they once were. The same may be aaid of 
many women. Heart-breaking separations hare taken 
place between yonng men and young women who have 
learned that the sting of parting docs not last forever. 
The heart, lacerated by a hopeless or misplaced attach- 
ment, when severed from the cause of its woe, gradually 
heals and prepares itself to receive fresh wounds, for 
affuction requires either a constant contemplation of, or 
Ju'-4U'coarBe with itA object, to keep it alive. 




OnAPTER XVII. 

The circumstancoa undor which wcddtnga 
take place are so varied, and the religious 
forms observed in their solemnization so nu- 
rouB, thftt to lay down rules applicable to 
all cases would be a matter of great difficulty, if not an 
impossibility. Consequently only thoBo forms of mar- 
riage attended with the fullest ceremonies, and all the 
attendant ceremonials will here he given, and others 
may be modeled after them as the occasion may aeem 
to require. 

After the marriage invitations are issaed, the fiancM 
does not appear in public. It is also da rijueur at 
morning weddings, that she does not see the bride- 
groom on the wedding-day, until they meet at the 
altar. 

Toe Bridemaids and Groohbhen. 

Only relatives and the most intimate friends are 
asked to be bridemaids — the sisters of tho bride and of 
the bridegroom, whore it is possible. The bridegroom 
chooses bis best man and the grDomsmen and ushers 
from his circle of relatives and friends of his own age, 
U (188) 
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and from the relatives of his fiancee of a snJtable age. 
The dreBBea of the bridemaide are not given tinlesa their 
circiiniBtancftB are such as to make it tteeeesary. 



Thk Beidal Costume. 

The most approved bridal costume for young brides 
is of ivhite silk, high corsage, a long wide veil of whiUr 
toUe, reselling to the foot, and a wreath of maiden- 
bhish rosea with orange blossoms. The rosea she can 
continue to wear, but the orange blossoms are only 
suitable for the ceremony. 

Costumes of the Bridbobooh and Ushers. 

The bridegroom and ushers, at a morning wedding, 
wear fall morning dress, dark blue or black frock couta, 
or cut-aways, light neckties, and light trousers. The 
bridegroom wears white gloves. The ushers wear gloves 
of some delicate color. 



PRBSENTB OF THE BrIDE AND BRIDEGROOU. 

Where the bride makes presents to the bridemaids on 
her wedding-day, they generally consist of some articles 
of jewelry, not costly, and given more as a memento 
of the occasion than for their owu intrinsic worth. 
The bridegroom sometimes gives the groomsmen a Bcarf 
pin of some quaint device, or some other slight me- 
mento of the day, as a elight acknowledgment of their 




there abb no ushers ob 
Briueuaidh. 

When there are do bridemaids or iiahers the mar- 
riage ceremoniaia at the church are aa follows : The 
membera of the bride's family proceed to the church 
before the bride, who follows with her mother. The 
bridegTOom awaits tbem at the church and gives his 
arm to tlie bride's mother. They walk up the aisle to 
the altar, the mother falling back to her position on the 
left. The father, or relative representing hini, con- 
daots the bride to the bridegroom, who stands at the 
altar with his face turned toward her as she approaches, 
and the father falls back to the left. The relativee 
follow, taking their places standing ; those of the 
bride to the left, those of the groom to the right. 
After kneeling at the altar for a moment, the 
bride, standing on the left of the bridegroom, takes 
the glove oS from her left hand, while he takes the 
glove ofE from his right hand. The service then begins. 
The father of the bride gives her away by bowing when 
ihe question is asked, which is a much simpler form 
than stepping forward and placing his daughter's 
hand in that of the clergyman. Perfect eelf-control 
should be exhibited by all parties dtiring the cere- 
mony. 

The bride leaves the altar, taking the bridegroom's 
right arm, and they pass down the aisle without look- 
ing to the right or left. It is considered very bad form 
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to recognize acquaintances bj bows and smilee while 
m the church. 

The bride and bridegoom drive away in their own 
carriage, the rest following in their carriages. 

Imtitations to the Ceremost ONI.T. 

When the circle of frienda on both sides is very 
extensive, it ha« become customary of lute to eead 
invitations to such as are not called to the wedding- 
breakfast, to attend the ceremony at church. ThU i 
stands in the place of iseuiiig cards. Ko one mnrtl 
think of calling on the newly mairicd couple who I 
has not received an invitation to the ceremony at 
church, or cards after their establishment in their nev 
home. 

Tns Latest Oerbmonials, 

The latest New York form for conducting the mar< 
riage ceremony is substantially as follows : 

When the bridal party has arranged itself for en- 
trance, the ushers, in pairs, march slowly up to the 
altar, and turn to the right. Behind them follows (he J 
groom alono. When ho reaches the altar he tarns, 
faces the aislo, and watches intently for the coming of i 
his bride. After a slight interval the bridemaids fol- ' 
low, in pairs, and at the altar turn to the left. After 
another hrict interval, Ihe bride, alone and entirely 
veiled, with her eyes cast down, foilows her companiona. 
The groom comes forward a few steps to meet her, 
takes her band, and places her at Qie altar. Both 
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kneel for a moment's silent devotion. Tlie parents of 

the bride, having followed her, stand just behind her 
and partly to the left. The servicea by the clergyman 
now proceed aa usual. 

While the bndo and bridegroom are passing out of 
the church, the bridemaida follow slowly, cacli upon 
[Jio arm of an nalier, and they afterward hasten on as 
Ejicedily as possible to welcome the bride at her own 
door, and to arrange themselves about the bride and 
groom in the reception room, half of the ladies upon 
her Bide and half upon his — the first bridemaid retain- 
ing the place of honor. 

The Ushers' Duties, 

The ushers at the door of the reception room offer 
themselves as escorts to parties, who arrive slowly from 
the church, conducting them to the bridal party, and 
there presenting them by name. This annouacemeni 
becomes necessary when two families and two bcLs oI 
friends are brought togelher for the first time, t 
ladies are present without gentlemen, the ushers accoiu. 
pauy them to the breakfast or refreshment room. 
provide them with attendants. 

At the church the ushers are the first to arrive. 
They stand by the inner entrance and offer their arms 
to escort the ladies, as they enter, to their proper seats 
in the church. If a lady ho accompanied by a gentle- 
man, the latter foilowa the nsVcr and the lady to the 
seat shown her. The ushers, knowing the two families. 
understand where to place the nearer, and where the 
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remoter relatives and friends of the bridal party, the 
groom's friends being arranged npon the right of the 
entranoe, and the bride's upon the left. The distribn- 
tion of guests places the father (or guardian) of the 
bride at the proper place during the ceremony. 



Another Form of Church OKREMONtAiA 

The ceremonials for the entry to the church by the 
bridal party may be varied to suit the taste. Prece- 
dents for the style already described are found among 
the highest social circles in New York and other large 
cities, but there are brides who prefer the fashion of 
their grand-mothers, which is almost strictly an Amer- 
ican fashion. In this stylo, the bridemaids, each lean- 
ing npon the arm of a groomsman, first pass np the 
aisle to the altar, the ladies going to their left, and tiie 
gentlemen to their right. The groom follows with the 
bride's mother, or some one to represent her, leaning 
on his arm, whom he seats in a front pew at the left. 
The bride follows, clinging to the arm of her father 
(or a near relative), who leads her to the groom. The 
father waits at her left and a step or two back of her, 
until asked to give her away, which he does by taking 
her right hand and placing it in that of the clergy- 
man. After this lio joins the mother of the bride in 
the front pew, and becomes her escort while they pass 
out of the church. 

In case there are no bridemaids, the ushers walk 
into church in pairs, just in advance of the groom, and 
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parting at the altar, half of them sland at one side and 
half at the other. While the clergyman is congratu- 
lating the bride, they pass out in pairs, a little in 
advance of the wedded couple, 

Weddinob at Home. 

Weddings at home vary but little from those at 
church. The muBic, the assembling of friends, the 
entrte of the bridal party to the position selected, are 
the same. An altar of flowers, and a place of kneel- 
ing can be easily arranged at home. The space behind 
the altar need be no wider than is allowed for the 
clergyman to stand. The altar is generally only a 
fender or railing entirely wound and concealed by 
greenery or blossoms. Other floral accessories, such 
as the marriage-bell, horse-shoe or white dove, etc, 
can be arranged with ease by a skillful florist, if 
desired- 

When tlie marriage ceremony is concluded, the party 
tnm in their places and face their friends, who proceed 
to congratulate them. If space be required, the kneel' 
ing-stool and floral altar may be removed, a little later, 
without observation. 

The Etbkino Wbddino. 

If the wedding occur in the evening, the only dif- 
ference in the ceremonials from those in the morning 
is, that the ushers or groomsmen wear full evening 
dress, and the bridal piiir retire quietly to drew for 
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their journey before the dancing party diRperaea, and 
thua leave nnobserved. At the morning wedding only 
bridemaids, ushers and relatives remain to witneaa the 
departure of the pair. 

"At Home" Receptions. 
When the newly married couple commence life iu 
a home of their ovm, it la customary to issue "at 
home" cards for a few evenings, at an early diito after 
the wedding, for informal receptiona. Only such per- 
Bons are invited as the young cou[)1e choose to keep aa 
friends, or perhaps only those whom they can afford 
to retain. This is a suitable opportunity to carefully 
re-arrange one's social list, and their list of old acquain- 
tances may be sifted at the time of the beginning of 
housekeeping. This custom of arranging a fresh list is 
admitted as a social necessity, and nobody U offended. 

Callb, 
All guests and friends who receive "at home" in- 
vitations or who are invited to the church, are required 
by etiquette to call upon the family of the bride or 
to leave their cards, vrithin ten days after the wed- 
ding. 

Tdb Wbddihq Rihg. 

All churchea at present use the ring, and Tary the 

sentiment of its adoption to suit the customs and 

ideas of their own rites. A jeweled ring has been 

for many years the sign and symbol of betrotbal, but 
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at present a plain gold circlet, with the date of the 
engagement mecribed within, 18 generally preferred. 
This rJDg is removed by the groom at the altar, pass- 
ed to the clergyman and used in the ceremony. A 
jeweled ring is placed upon her hand by the groom 
on the way home from the church, or as eoon after 
the service aa is convenient. It stands guard over its 
precious fellow, and is a confirmation of the first 
promise. 




The Marriage CEREuoKiALa t 



. Widow. 



The marriage ceremonials of a widow differ fromi 
that of a young lady in not wearing the veil and or- 
ange blossoms. She may be costnmed in whit« and 
have her maids at the altar if eho pleases. This liberty, 
however, has only been given her within a few years. 
On her wedding cards of invitation, her maiden name 
is used as a part of her proper name ; which is done 
in rcBpect to her parents. Having dropped the iniliale 
of her dead husbaud's name when eho laid aside her 
mourning, she uses her Christian name. If she has 
sons or unmarried daughters at the time she becomeB 
again a wife, she may prefix the last name of her 
children to her new one on all ceremonious occasions 
in which they are interested in common with herself. 
This respect is really due them, and etiquette permits 
it, altiiough our social usages do not command il» 
adoption. The formalities which follow the marriage 
of a widow can seldom be regnlat«d in the same man- 
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tier as those ot tk younger bri<le. No Sxed forms can 
i« arranged for entcTlainmenU, which must be con- 
trolled by circiirastancea. 



Invitations. 

Wedding invitations should be handsomelj engraved 

in script. Neither Old English nor Gorman Text 

are admisaable in invitations. The following is given 

as the latest form for invitations : 

Mr. & SfKs. Theodore Ohosseb, 
request your presence at tlie marriage ot tlieir daughter, 

MiBs Felicia GitossBa 

TO 

Mr. JuLioa C. Forsyth, 

on Wednesday, September 6th, at 12 o'clock. 

St. LrKB'a Uhorch, 

Main Avenue. 

This invitation requires no answer. Friends living 
in other towns and cities receiving it, inclose their 
cards, and send by mail. Residents call on the family 
within the prescribed time, or as soon after as possible. 

The invitation to the wedding breakfast is enclosed 
in the same envelope, generally conveyed on a square 
card, the same siKe as the sheet of note paper which 
bears the invitation for the ceremony after it has been 
once folded across the middle. The following ia one 
of the adopfed forms: 

At Homb, 

Wednesday, September 5th, 

from Vi nntil 3 o'clock. 
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The separate cards of the bride and groom are no 
longer necessary. 

The card of ndmissLon bo the church is narrotrer, and 
is plainly engraved in liirge script, as follows: 

St, Lure's Church, 
Ceremony at 13 o'clock. 

Generally only half an hour intervenes between the 
ceremony and the reception. 

DnTiEa OF THOSE Invited. 

People who receive " At Home " wedding invitations, 
are expected to acknowledge them as soon as received, 
and never fail to accept, unless for some very good 
reaaoo. Guests invited to the house, or to a marriage 
feast following the ceremony, should not feci at liberty 
to decline from any whim or caprice. 

RSQinBEUBNTa OF TUG BaiDEHAIDS ANI> UbQBBS. 

Bridesmaids and ushers should allow nothing but 
illuGss or some unavoidable accident to prevent tbeni 
from officiating, thus showing their appreciation of the 
friendship which has caused their selection to this 
honored position. If by reason of sudden afBiction, 
some one of the bridemaids or ushers is prevented 
from attending, a substitute should, if possible, be 
provided immediately. The reasons for this, however, 
ehonld be welt understood that no opportunity may be 
given for uncharitable comments. 
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BaiDAL Pkesbntb. 
When bridal prcseDts are given, tliey are sent to the 
bride previoas to the dny of the laarringe ceremony. 
As the nuiverBal bridal present has fallen into disnse, 
thie custom is not now considered obligatory, and it 
immediate friends and relativea desire to make pre- 
sents, it ehotild be spontaneous, anil in no Bcnse con- 
sidered obligatory. These presents are not put on 
exhibition as formerly, bat are acknowledged by the 
bride in a private note to the donor. It is not now 
oonsidered in good form to talk about these contriba- 
tiona. 

Arkaxoemknts for the Cebemonibs. 
In weddings at churches a master of ceremoniee is 
oft«u proTided, who is expected to be at the churcji as 
soon as the doors are o])ened. He arranges before- 
hand for the Bpraading of a carpet from the church 
door to the pavement, and if the weather be inclement, 
he sees that an awning is also spread. He also sees 
that a white ribbon is stretched across the main uislo of 
the church, far enough back from the altiir to afford 
sufficient room for all invited guests to occupy the 
front pews of the main aisle. Sometimes an arch of 
flowers extends over the aisle, so as to divide those who 
come in wedding garments, from those who do not. 
The organist should be early at his post, and is expected 
to play during the arrival of guests. The order of the 
religious part of the marriage ceremony is Ssed by the 
church in which it occurs. 
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The Wepdinq Fees. 
There is no prescribed fee for performing the mar- 
riage ceremony. It ia regulated according to th« 
means and liberality of the bridegroom, but no lesa 
amount than five dollars should be giren under any 
circumstances. 

The Cosgratulationb. 

At wedding receptions, friends who congratulate 
the newly married conple should address the bride 
first, if they have any previous acquaintance with her, 
then the bridegroom, then the bridemaida, and after 
that the poreuta and family of the bride and groom. 
They ehonld give their good wishes to the bride and 
congratulate the bridegroom. II they are acquainted 
with the bridegroom and not with the bride, let them 
address him first and he will introduce them to his 
bnde. 

The Bridal Toca. 

The honeymoon of repose, exempt from all claims 
of society, is now prescribed by the dictates of common 
sense and fashion, and the eamo arbiters nnite in con- 
demning the liamLssing bridal tour. It is no longer 
de riguevr to maintain any eecrecy as to their planB 
for traveling, when a newly married couple depart 
upon s tour. 
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!f ora^ Ja^ mit "^^i^n^. 



POME i^ the 
reigns supreme. 



kingdom, and there alie 
To embellish thut home, to 
make happy the lives of her husband and tlie 
•"ip^ dear ones committed to her trust is the honored 
task which it is the wife's province to perform. All 
praise be to her who bo rules and govcrus in that king- 
dom, that those reared beneath her roof shall rise up 
and call her blessed. 



A HouE. 
After marriage one of the first requirements for hap- 
piness is a home. This can seldom be found in a 
boarding house or at a hotel, and not always beneath 
the parental roof of either husband or wife. It will 
oftenest be found in a house or even a cottage apart 
from the immediate association of relatives or friends, 
acquaintances or strangers, and here husband and wife 
may begin in reality, that new life of which they have 
had fond dreams, and upon their own actions must 
depend their future welfare. 



home life and etiquette. 
Home Companionship. 



r Husband and wife should remennber, when staxtin^ 
out upon their newly wedded life, that they are to be 
life companions, that the affection they have poseeesed 
and expresBed ae lovers must ripen into a life-loug devo- 
tion to one another's welfare and happiness, that the 
closest of friendship must be begotten fronrk their early 
love, and thai each must live and work for the other. 
They must seek to be congenial conipauionB to each 

I other, so that every hour they pass together will be 
mutually enjoyable. They should aim to have the 
same tastes, so that what one enjoys will he alike en- 
joyable to the other, and what is distiiEtcfnl to one 
shall be no less so to the other. Each should yield in 
matters where it is right to yield, and be firm only 
where duty is concenied. With a firm trust in one 
another they should ever abide, that each may say to 
^^ the world, " I possess one on whose character and heart 
^^L I can lean as upon a rock." 
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Let neither ever deceive the other, or do anything to 
shake the other's conBdence, for once deceived, the 
heart can never wholly trust again. Fault-finding should 
only be done by gentle and mild criticism, and then 
with loving words and pleasant looks. Make allow- 
ances for one another's weaknesBCs, and at the same 
time endeavor to mutually repress them. For the sake 
of mutual improvement the husband and wife should 
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receiTe and give corrections to one another in a spirit 
ol kindness, and in doing so tliey will prepare them- 
selves for tho work God gives the parents of training 
lives for usefulness here and hereafter. Their motto 
should be "faithfnl nnto death in all things," and 
tlioy must exercise forbearance with each other's pecu- 
liarities. 

Let both preserve a strict guard over their toDgucs, 
that neither may utter anyfhing rude, contcmptuoua or 
aevero, and gnard their tempers, that neither may ever 
grow pQ^sionate or become sullon or morose in one 
another's presence. They should not cspoct too much 
from each other; if either offends, it ia the part of the 
other to forgive, rcmomboring that no one ie free from 
faults, and that we are all constantly erring. 

If perchance, after they have entered upon the stern 
realities of life, they find that tlicy have made a mis- 
tftlfG, that thoy are not wdl malcd, then they must 
accept the inevitable and endure to the end, "for 
better or for worse;" for only in this way can they 
lind consolation for having found out, when too late, 
that tliey were unfitted for a life-long companiooBhip. 
A journalist haa said: "No lessons learned by experi- 
ence, however sharply taught and sadly earned, can 
enlighten the numbed senses which love liaa sent to 
sleep by its magic fascination ; and things as plain 
as the sun in heaven to others are dark as night, 
unfathomable as the sea. to those who let themselves 
love before they prove." 
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The wife Bhould remember tbot upon her, to tlif 
greatest extent, devolves the duty of making home 
happy. She should do nothing to make her husband 

1 uncomfortable, either mentally or physically, but 
on the other hand she should strive to the utmost of 
her ability to do whatever is best calculated to please 
him, continually showing him that her love, pltgbted 
upon the altar, remains steadfast, and that no vicissi- 
tadea of fortune can change or diminieh it. 

She should never indulge iu fits of temper, hysterics, 
or other habits of ill-breeding, which, though easy to 
conquer at first, grow and strengthen with indulgence, 
if she would retain her husband as her lover and her 
dearest and nearest friend. She should be equally as 
neat and tidy respecting her dress and personal ap- 
pearance at home as when ehe appears in society, and 
her manners toward her husband should be as kind 
and pleasing when alone with him as when in company. 
She Bhonld bear in mind that to retain the good opinion 
of her husband is worth far more than to gain the 
good opinion of hundreds of the devotees of society, 
and that as she possesses the love and confidence of 
her husband, so will she receive the respect and esteem 
of all his friends. 

She should be careful not to confide to another any 
small misunderstandings or potty qnarrela between 
herself and husband, should any occur. This is the 
sorest method of widening any breach of harmony 
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that may occur between husband and wife, for the 
more fluch misunderstandings are talked about, and iha 
more advice she receives from her contidantB, there u 
lesa probability that harmonious relations will be speed- 
il; reeuined. 

Tbb Wifb a Hblphatb. 

A wife shonld act openly and honorably in regard to 
money matLors, keeping an oiact account of her expen- 
ditures, and carefully guarding against any extravagan- 
cies; and while her hufband is industriously at work, 
she should seek to encourage him, by her own frugality, 
to be economical, thrifty, enterprising and prosperous 
in his business, that he muy bo better enabled, as years 
go by and family cares press more heavily on each, to 
aSord all tho comforts and perhaps somo of Ibe luxuries 
of a happy home. Ko condition is hopeless when the 
wife possesses firmness, decision and ecouomy, and no 
outward prosperity can counteract indolence, folly and 
extravagance at home. She should consult the dispo- 
Bttion and tastes of her husband, and endeavor to lead 
him to high and noblo thoughts, lofty aims, and tem- 
poral comfort; he ever ready to welcome him home, 
and in hia companiousiiip draw his thoughts from 
busincas and load him to tho enjoymcut of home com- 
forts and happiness. Tho influence of a good wifo over 
her husband may bo very great, if she csci ta it in the 
right direction. Siie should, above all tilings, study to 
learn the disposition of her husband, and if, perchance. 
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she finds herself nnttcd to a man of quick and violent 
tenpcr, the utmoet discretion, aa well as perfect eqaa- 
nimily on her own part is required, (or she shonld have 
such perfect control over herself as to calm hie pcr- 
tnrbed spirits. 

A Husband's DirriEa. 

It mnst not be supposed that it devolves npon the 
wife alono to make married life and Lome happy. She 
must be seconded in her noble eilorte by him who took 
her from her own parental fireside and kind friends, to 
be his companion through life's pilgrimage. He has 
placed her in a new home, provided with such comforts 
as his means permit, and the whole current of both 
their lives have been changed. His constant dnty to 
his wife ia to be ever kind and attentive, to love her as 
he loves himself, even sacriticing his own personal com- 
fort for her happiness. From his affection for lier, 
there should grow out a friendship and fellowship, 
euch as ia pos. essod for no other person. His evenings 
and spare momenta shonld be devoted to her, and 
these should be used for their intellectnal, moral ami 
social advancement. 

The oarcs and anxieties of buainesa should not ex- 
clnde the attentions due to wife and family, while he 
shonld cai-efully keep her informed of Ihe condition of 
his busiuGsa affairs. Many a wife is capable of giving 
her husband important advice about various details of 
his business, and if she knowa the oondition of hia 
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pecuniary affairs, ahe will be able to govern bor expendi- 
tures accordingly. 

It is the bueband'a duty to join with his wife in all 
her endeavors to inEtruct her children, to defer all mat- 
ters pertaining to their discipilue to her, aJdlng her in 
this respcpt as she reqniroa it. In household matters 
the wife rules predominant, and ho should never inter- 
fere with her anthority and government in this sphere. 
It is his duty and ahoald be his pleasure to accompany 
her to chnrch, to social gatherings, to lectures and such 
places of entertainment aa they both mutually enjoy 
and appreciate. In fact he ought not to attend a 
social gathering unless accoropauied by his wife, nor 
go to an evening entertainment without her. If it is 
not a fit place for his wife to attend, neither is it fit 
for him. 

While he should give his wife his perfect confidence 
in her faithfulness, trusting implicitly to her honor at 
all times and in all places, he shonld, on his part, re- 
main faithful and constant to her, and give her no 
cause of complaiuL He should paaa by nnnoticcd any 
disagreeable peculiarities and mistakes, taking care at 
the proper time, and without giving offense, to remind 
her of them, with the idea of having her correct them. 
He ahonld never acek to break her of any disagreeable 
habits or peculiarities she mny possess by ridiculing 
them. He should encourage her in all her scJiemea for 
promoting the welfare of her household, or in laudable 
«ndeavora to promote the happiness of others, by en- 
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gaging in such works of benevolence and charity as the 
duties of her home will allow her to perform. 

The husband, in fact^ should act toward his wife as 
becomes a perfect gentleman, regarding her as the 
"best lady in the land," to whom, above all other 
earthly beings, he owes paramount allegiance. If he so 
endeavors to act, his good sense and judgment will dic- 
tate to him the many little courtesies which are due 
her, and which every good wife cannot fail to appreciate. 
The observance of the rules of politeness are nowhere 
more desirable than in the domestic circle, between 
husband and wife, parents and children. 
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^XiS, earliest, and beet recollections are aesociatod 
' with home. There the first lessons of infancy 
are learned. The moihor"§ heart ia the child's 
6rst fichool-room. The parents' examples are 
first imitated by the child whose earliest impressions 
are gained from them. In no way are evil habit« 
more effectually propagated than by example, and 
therefore parents should be what they wish their child- 
ren to be. 

Thb Mother's Inflpenob, 

To the mother belongs the privilege of planting in 
the hearts of her children those seeds of love, which, 
nurtured and fostered, will bear the fruit of earnest 
and useful lives. It ia she who must fit them to meet 
the duties and emergencies of life, and in this work 
of training she keeps her heart fresh and young, and 
thereby insures the growth of those powers with which 
nature has endowed hor. 

As the faculties of man, woman or child are brought 
into active esercise, so do they become strengthened, 
(214) 
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sad the mother, in doing her work ia the training 
of her children, growB in wisdom, in knowledge and 
in power, thua enabling hor the better to perform her 
duties. 

Parknts Should set Good Examples. 

Aachilflrcn first acquire knowledge and habiha from 
the examples of their parents, the latter should be cir- 
cumspect in all their actions, manners and modes of 
speech. If you wish your children's faces illumined 
with good humor, contentment and Batiafaction, so 
that they will be cheerful, joyous and happy, day by 
day, then must your own countenance appear illumined 
by the sunshine of love. Kiud words, kind deeds and 
loving looks are true works of cliarity, and tliey are 
needed in our home circle. 

Your children will form habits of evil speaking if 
they hear you deal lightly with the reputation of 
another — if tliey bear you slander or revile your neigh- 
bor. If you wish your child to show charity toward 
the erring, you must set the examjile by the habitual 
exercise of that virtue yourself. Without this your 
teaching will'be of but little avail If you tako pleas- 
ure in dwelling upon the faults of others, if you re- 
fuse to cover over their infirmities with the mantle of 
charity, your example will nullify your teaching, and 
your admonitions will be lost. 

COl'RTESIBS IX TOK HOXS ClRCLK. 

Hothers should early train their children to regard 
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all the courtesies of life as Bcrupulously toward each 
other as to mere ac(|uaintftnees and Gtrangera, This 
is the only way in whic;h you can socnre to them the 
daily enjoyment of a happy liome. When the external 
forma of courtesy are disregarded in the family circlej 
we are aiire to find contention and hickering perpetually 
recurring. Rudeuess is a constant source of bickering. 
Each will have his own way of being rude, and each 
will be angry at some portion of the ill-breeding of 
all the rest, thus provoking accusations and retorts. 
Where the rule of life is to do good and make olhora 
happy, there will be found the art of secnring a happy 
home. It. is said that there is something higher in 
politeness than Christian moralists have recognized. 
In its host forms, none but the truly religious man can 
show it, for it is the sacrifice of self in the habitual 
matters of life — always the best test of our principles — 
together with a respect for man as our brother, nnder 
the same great destiny. 

Eablt Mokal TaAiNiifa. 
The true test of the success of any education is ita 
efficiency in giving full nse of the moral and intellectual 
faculties, wlierewith to meet the dul ies and the struggles 
of life, and not by the variety of knowledge acquired. 
The development of the powers of the mind and its 
cultivation are the work of a teacher ; moral training 
is the work of the mother, and commences long before 
one word of precept can be understood. Children 
should be early taught to regard the rights of others. 
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that they may early learn the rights whioli property 
confers and not entertain confused ideas npon thl 
Bubject, 

Formation of Ha.bits. 
Virtue is the child of good habits, and the formation 
of habits may be said to almost constitute the whole 
work of edncatioQ. The mother can create habits 
which shall mould character and enable the mind to 
maintain that habitual sense of duty which gives com- 
mand over tlie passions, and power to Sght temptation, 
and which makes obedience to principle comparatively 
eaay, under moat circumstances. Tlie social and do- 
mestic life are marred by habits which have grown into 
a second nature. It is not in an occasional act of 
civility that the chann of either home or society con- 
sists, bnt in continued practice of courtesy and respect 
for the rights and feelings of those aroand us. What- 
ever may be the precepts for a homo, the practices of 
the fireside will give form to the habits. Piirents who 
indnlge in gossip, scandal, slander and tule-tclling, 
will rear children poaaeasing the same tastes and de- 
teriorating habits. A parent's example outlines the 
child's character. It sinks down deep into his heart 
and infloences his whole life for good or for evil. A 
parent shonld carefnlly avoid speaking evil of others, 
and should never exhibit faults requiring the mantle 
of charity to cover. A parent's example should be 
snoh as to excite an abhorrence of evil speaking, of 
tattling and of uncharitable conatraction of the motives 
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of others. Let the mother begia the proper trtumng 
of her childreii in earl; life and she will be able to so 
moald their characters that not only will they acquire 
the habit of brldliug the toDgae, but thcj will IciLm to 
SToid the pregence of the slanderer as the; do a dcadlj 
riper. 

Politeness at Home. 

Gennine politeness is a great fosterer of domestio 
lore, and those who are habitually polished nt home 
are those who exhibit good m^inners when abroad. 
When parents receive any little attention from their 
children, they should thank them for it. They should 
ask a favor only in a conrtoous way ; never reply to 
questions in monosyllables, or indulge in the rudenees 
of paying no attention to a qnestion, for such an ex- 
ample will he surely followed by the children. Par- 
ents eomotimes thoughtlessly allow their children to 
form habits of disrespect in the home circle, which 
crop out in the bad manners that are fonnd in society. 



How TO Reprove. 

Parents should never check expressions of tenderuess 
in their children, nor humiliate them before others. 
This will not only cause suffcrmg to little sensitive 
hearts, but will tend to harden them. Reproof, 
if needed, should be administered to each child singly 
and alone. 
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CHSEBFDLNE33 AT THE TaBLR. 

Children elionld not be prohibited from laagliiD^ 
and talking at tlio tablo. Joyoasnees protnotoe the 
circalation of tho blood, CQliveas and invi«;oratea it 
and Bcnds it to all part^ of tho ByHtcm, oairving with 
it animation, vigor and life. Controvcrey should not 
be pcrmittod at the table, nor should any Eobjecte 
which call forth political or religiouB difforoncM. 
Every topic introduced should be calculated to in- 
struct, interest or amuse. Business matters, past dis- 
appointmenU and mishaps should not bo alluded to, 
nor should bad news bo spoken of at the table, nor for 
half an hour before. All conversation shonM be of 
joyons and gladsome character, such as will bring out 
pleasant remarks and agreeable associations. Reproof 
should never be administered at the table, either to a 
child or to a servant; no fault found with anything, 
and no unkind word should be spoken. If remarks 
are to be made of absent ones, they should be of a 
kind and charitable nature. Thus will the family 
table be tlie centre of pleasant memories in future 
years, when the family shall have boon scattered far 
and near, and some, perhaps, have been laid in their 
final resting-place. 

TKAIN CHILDttEN FOE SOHB OCCDPATIOM, 

Chancellor Kent says: "Without some preparation 
made in youth for tho scquol of life, children of all 
conditions would probably become idle and Ttcions 
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when they grow up, from want of good inatmction and 
habits, and the means of enljsiatence, or from want 
of rational and nsefal occupations. A parent who 
Bends hia son into the world without educating him in 
aome art, science, profession or busiuGss, does great 
injury to cnanklnd, as well as to his son and his own 
family, for he defrauda the community of a useful 
citizen, and bequcatha to it a nuisance. That parent 
who trains his child for some special occupation, who 
inspires him with a feeling of genuine self-respect, has 
contributed a useful citizen to society." 

Bad Temper. 

Dread an insubordinate temper, and deal with it as 
one of the greatest evils. Let tlie child foel by your 
manner that he is not a safe companion for the rest 
of the family when ho is iu anger. Allow no one to 
speak to him at such times, not even to answer a 
question. Take from him books, and whatever he 
may have, and place him where he shall feol that the in- 
dulgence of a bad temper shall deprive him of all 
enjoyment, and he will soon learn to control himself. 

Selfishness. 
Selfishness that binds the miser in his chains, that 

chills the heart, must never be allowed a place in the 
family circle. Teach the child to share hia gifta and 
pleasnrea with others, to be obliging, kind and be- 
nevolent, and the influence of such instruction may 




come back into your own bosom, to bless your latest 
hours. 

Home Maxius for Training CniLDKBir. 

Remember that otiildren ai'e meu and women in 
miniature, and though they should be allowed to act as 
children, still our dealings with them should be manly 
and not morose. Semember also that every word, 
tone and gesture, nay, even your dress, makes an im- 
pression. 

Never correct a child on suspicion, or without un- 
derstanding the whole matter, nor trifle with a child's 
feelings when under discipline. 

Be always mild and cheerful in their presence, com- 
muniealive but never extravagant, trifling or vulgar 
in language or gesture. Never trifle with a child nor 
speak beseechingly when it is doing wrong. 

Always follow commands with a close and oarefal 
watch, until the thing is done, allowing no evasion and 
no modiflcation, unless the ohild ask for it, and it be 
expressly granted. 

Never reprove children Feverely in company, nor 
hold them up to ridicule, nor make light of their 
failings. 

Never speak in an impatient, pitiful manner, if you 
have occasion to find fault. 

Never say to a child, ■' I don't believe what you eay," 
nor even imply your doubts. If you have such feel- 
ings, keep them to yourself and wait ; the truth will 
eventually be made plain. 
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Kercr diEappomt the confidonco a ohild jilacca in 
yon, whether it bo a thing placed in your care or a 
promise. 

Always give prompt attention to a child when he 
speaks, m as to prevent repeated calls, and that he 
may leaxn to give prompt attention when yon call 
him. 

Never try to impress a child wilh religions trnth 
when in anger, or talk to him of Cod, as it will not 
have the desired effect. Do it under more faTorablo 
circ tint stances. 

At tbo table a child should be tanght to eit np and 
behave in a becoming manner, not to tcaee when 
denied, nor to loavo his cliiiir without asking. A par- 
ent's wish at such time should be a law jfrom which no 
appeal should bo made, 

Even in sickness gentle restraint is t>etter fora child 
than indulgence. 

There should never bo two sets of manners, theono for 
homo and the other for company, but a gentle be- 
havior should be always required. 
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fH E work o£ homo enltnre shonid be mode a 
matter of great importaaee to every o 
upon it: depends t!ie happiness o( earthly 
homes, as well as our fitness for the enjoy- 
ment of the eternal home in heaven. The enfferingB 
endured here, friend for friend, parents for children, 
unreqnited sacrifices, carca and tcara, all tend to dis- 
cipline us, and prepare ua for the recompenBe which 
eternity brings. 

CDLTIV4TE Moral Courasb. 
Moral courage will be cultivated in your children as 
they observe that you say and do whatever yon con- 
acientiously believo to bo right and true, without being 
influenced by tho ^icws of others; thus showing them 
that you fear nothing so much as failing to do your 
duty, Perhaps this may be difficult to do, but every 
mother can at least show her appreciation of moral 
conrago when she sees it exhibited by otbors, and in 
this way incite its growth in Ihe eoula of hor children. 
Moral courage is a rare endowment, and those who 
possess it are able to act with perfect independence of 
12231 
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the opioioua of otliers, and govern themselves on\y by 
the laws of propriety, uprightness and charity. 

The PERNiciors Imfluescb of Indolkkcr. 

If you would preserve your children from the per- 
nicious influence of indolence aud all its corrupting 
tendeuciea, joa must be eurneet in purpose, active, 
energetic and fervent in spirit. EarLcstness sharpens 
the faculties; indolence corrodes and dulls them. By 
the former we rise higher and higher, by the latter we 
sink lower and lower. Indolence begets discontenl, 
envy and jealousy, while labor elevates the mind aud 
character. Cultivate in jour children habitsof thought 
which will keep their miuds occupied upon someihing 
that will be of use or advantage, and prevent them 
irom ac<:|uiring habits of idleness, if you would secure 
their future well-being. 

It has been said that he who performs no useful act 
in society, who makes no human being happier, is lead- 
ing a life of utter Bolfislinesa — a life of sin — for a life of 
selfishness is a life of sin. There is nowhere room for 
idleness. Work is both a duty and a necessity of our 
nature, and a befitting reward will ever follow it. To 
foster and encourage labor in some useful form, is a 
duty which parents should urge upon their children, if 
they would seek their best good. 

Sblp-Rkspect. 

It is the mother's duty to see that her children 
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protect tbemaelTes from the many pit-falls which Bur- 
round them, such as malice, envy, conceit, araricioua 
ness, and other evils, by being clad in the armor of 
Belf-rcBpect; and then they will be able to encounter 
temptation and corruption, unstained and unpolluted. 
This feeling of self-respect is something stronger than 
self-reliance, higher than pride. It is an energy of 
the soul wihch masters the whole being for its good, 
watching with a never-ceasing vigilance. It is the 
sense of duty and the sense of honor combined. It is 
an armor, which, though powerless to shield from 
sorrows that purify and invigorate, yot will avert all 
hostile influences that assail, from whatever source 
they come. The mother having once made her child- 
ren conscious that always and everywhere they cany 
with them such an angel to shield, warn and rescue 
them, may let them go out into the world, and fear 
nothing from the wiles and temptations which may 
beset them. 

EsauLTS OF Good-Breeding iif ths Hohb Cibole. 
The laws of good-breeding in no place bear more 
gratifying results than in the home circle. Here, tem- 
pered with love, and nurtured by all kindly impulses, 
they bear the choicest fruit. A true lady will show as 
much courtesy, and observe the duties of politeness as 
anfailingly, toward every member of her family as 
toward her most distinguished guest. A true gentle- 
man will feel bound to exercise courtesy and kindness 
in hie intercourse with those who depend upon him for 
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proteotioo aud exHmplp. Children influenced by such 
examples at home, will never fail to eliow to their 
elders the respect duo them, lo their joung companions 
the same consideration for their feelings which they 
exjiect to meet with in return, nor to servunta that 
patience which even the best too often require. Iii 
such a home peace and good-will are the household 

FaDLT-FISDINB ANU fiUUMBLtKG. 

The oil of civility is required to make the wheels of 
domestic life run smoothly. The habit of fault-finding 
and ^rambling indulged In by some, is an exceedingly 
vexatious one, and will, in time, ruffle the calmest 
spirit and the sweetest temper. It is the liitle annoy- 
ances, perplexities and misfortunes which often render 
life a burden; the little omission of minor duties and 
the committing of little faults that perpetually scourge 
MB and keep the heart sore. Constant fault-finding, 
persistent misrepresentation of motives, suspicions of 
evil where no evil is intended, will complete the work 
in all but the finest and most heroic natures. They 
alone can stand the fiery test, coming out pui-er and 
stronger for the ordeal. Children who habitually obey 
the commandment, "Be kind to one another," will 
find in mature life, how strong the bonds of affection 
may be that bind the members of the household 
together. 

Family Jabs not to bb Madb Public. 

Whatever may be the family disagreements, they 
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should uever be made known outside of the home cir- 
cle, if it can be avoided. Those who expose the fanlta 
of the members of their family are severely judged by 
the world, and no provocation can he a good excuse for 
it. It ia exceedingly vulgar, not to say unchristian- 
like, for the members of the same family to be at en- 
mity with one another. 

YiELDINQ TO ONE ANOTHKK. 
One of the greatest disciplines of human life, is that 
which teaches ns to yield our wills to those who have a 
claim upon us to do so, even iu trifling, every-day 
affairs; the wife to the hnsbund, children to parents, to 
teachers and to one another. In cases where principle 
is concerned, it is, of conrse, necessary to be firm, 
which requires an exercise of moral courage. 

CoMFLionNG Interests. 
Conflicting interests are a fruitful source of family 
difficnhics. The command of Clirit-t to the two broth- 
ers who came to Him with their diapiites, "Beware of 
eovetousnesB, " is as applicable among members of the 
same family now, as it was when those words were 
spoken. It ia better that you have few or no bnsiness 
transactions with any one who is near and dear to yon, 
and connected by family ties. In bnsiness relations 
men are apt to be very exact, becnnse of their habits of 
business, and this exactness is too often construed by 
near friends and relatives as actnated by purely selfish 
motives. Upon this rock many a bark of family love 
has been wrecked. 
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Religiods Education'. 
It is well to remember that eTery blessing of our liree, 
erory joy of our hcarta and every ray of liopD shed npon 
our pathway, have had their origin in religion, and 
may bo traced in all their hallowed, healthful infiuencea 
to the Bible, With the dawn of childhood, then, in 
the earliest days of intelligence, should the mind be 
impressed and stored with religious truth, and nothing 
should be allowed to exclude or eSuoe it It should be 
taught 80 early that the mind will never remember 
when it began to learn ; it will then have the chur- 
acter of innate, inbred principles, incorporated with 
their very being. 

Obedience. 

If you would not have all your iustruction^ and 
counselB ineffectual, teach your children to obey. 
Government in a family is the great Gafeguard of 
religion and morals, the support of order and the 
source of prosperity. Nothing has a greater tendency 
to bring a curse upon a family than the insubordina- 
tion and disobedience of children, and there ia no 
more painful aud disgusting sight than an ungoveraed 
child. 



Inflitencb of Example. 

Never forget that the first book children read ia ihei 
parent's example — their daily deportment. If this 
forgotten you may find, in the loss of your domeati 
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peace, that while jonr children well know the right 
path, tliey follow the wrong. 

Childhood is like a mirror, catching and reflecting 
images all around it. Bomomber that an impious, 
profane or Tiilgar thonght may operate upon the heart 
of a young child liLe a carelees spray of water upon 
polislied eleel, staining it with rust that no efforts can 
thoronghly efface. 

Improve the first ten years of life as the golden 
opportunity, which may never retnm. It is the seed 
time, and your harvest depends upon the seed then 



The Influence of Doors. 
Few mothers can over-estimate the influence which 
the companionship of books exert in youth upon the 
habits and tastes of their children, and no mother 
who has the welfare of her children at heart will 
neglect the important work of choosing the proper 
books for them to read, while they are under her care. 
She should select for them such as will both interest 
and instruct, and this should be done during the early 
years, before their minds shall have imbibed the per 
nicions teachings of bad books and sensational noveln. 
The poison imbibed from bad books works bo secrelly 
that their influence for evil is even greater than the 
influence of bad associate's. The mother has it in her 
power to make Bitch books the companions and friends 
of her children as her good judgment may selectj and 
to imprese upon them their truths, by conversing willi 
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tbcni tthout the morul lci>eoiig or the intelleotnal inatrao- 
tiona they contain. A to^te may be easily oaltirated 
for books on natural scionce and for history, m veil 
as for those that teach im[)ortant sod Tholesome 
lessons for the young, such as are contained in tlir 
workg of Mrs. Edgeworth, Mrs. Child, Hn. Yonge, 
and many other bookB written for the yoang. 
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T has been seeu that in the rearing ajid train- 
ing of her children, woman haa & great work 
to perform, that in this work she eierts an 
incalcnlable influence upon untold numl>erd, 
and that she moulds the minds and characters of her 
sons and daughters. How important, then, that she 
shonld cnltivate her mental faculties to the liigheat ex- 
tent, if for no other reason than to fit herself the better 
for the performance of this great duty of educating her 
children. How important it ie, also, that she sliould 
look to the higher education of her daughters, who, in 
turn, will become mothers of future geoerationB, or 
may, perhaps, by some vicissitude of fortune, become 
dependent upon thoir own resources for support. With 
the highest culture of the mental faculties, woman wilt 
be best enabled to faithfully perform whatever ahe may 
undertake. 

Tkain Young Women to some Occdpatiox. 
Owing to the changes in social and industrial life 
vliich have crowded many women from their homcn 
(231) 
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into buBiness and public life, women must train for 
their branch of labor sb men train for their work, if 
they wish to attain any degree of auccess, Eveu where 
women have independent fortunes, thoir lives will be 
all tho happier i£ they have been trained to some occn- 
pation, that, in case of reverses, may be ntado a self- 
auataining one. A young woman who is able to support 
herself, increases her chances for a happy marriage, for, 
not being obliged to rely upon a husband for support 
or for a home, she is able to judge calmly of an ofler 
when it comes, and is free to accept or decline, because 
of her independence Women are capable of and 
adapted to a large number of era|iloymenta, which have 
hitherto been kept from them, and some of these they 
are elowly wrenching from the hands of the sterner sex. 
In order tliat woman may enter the ranks of labor 
which she is forcing open to herself, she net'ds a special 
education and training to fit her for such employ- 
ment. 

Eddcatiok of Girls too Superficial, 
The school instmction of onr girls is too BwperficiaL 
There is a smattering of too many iinmches, where two 
or three Bystematically studied and thoroughly maetei'ed, 
would accomplish much more for them in the way of & 
sound mental training, which is the real object of edu- 
cation. The present method of educating young girla 
is to give them from five to ten studies, in which they 
prepare lessons, and this, too, at an age when their 
physical development suffers and is checked by excoaa 
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of mental labor. Snch a course of instmction, bestow- 
ing only a smattering of many branches, wastes the 
powers of the miud, and deters, rather ihim aids, self 
improvement. It is only a concentration of tiie mind 
upon the thorongh acquisition of all it undertakes that 
strengthena the reflective, and forma the I'easouing 
faculties, and thus helps to lay a solid foundation for 
future usefulness. The word education moans to educe, 
to draw out the powers of the mind : not the cramming 
into it of facts, dates and whole pages to he repeated 
verbatim. 

As Education AppROPRiAxa to Each Sex. 
The fact is becoming more palpable every year that 
there is an education appropriate to each sex ; that iden- 
tical education for the two sexes is so unnatural, that 
physiology protests against it and experience weeps 
over it. The physiological motto in education is, 
"Educate a man foi' manhood, a woman for womtm- 
hood, and both for humanity." Herbert Spencer, in 
epeaking of the want of a proper course of education 
for girls, saya: "It is an astonishing itwt that, though 
on the treatment of offspring depend their lives or 
deaths, and their moral welfare or min, yet not one 
word of instruction on treatment of off-spring is ever 
given to those who will, by and by, be parent*.'* It 
will thns be seen, that as women have the care, the 
training and the education of children, they need an 
education in a special direction, and shonld have a very 
thorough one, to prepare them for that task. 
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Women bhocld havk a Knowlkdbb o? the Laws 
OF Health. 

Physiology ia ono of the branches of that higher edu- 
cation which ehonld be thoroughly pnrfined by vramen 
to enable them to fulfill the varions dotiea of their 
allotted stations. Yet it ia aUo desirable that they 
should have a thorough knowledge of all branches that 
they undertake, and a mastery of the studies pursued 
by them ; for the want of thoroughness in woman's 
education is an obstacle to success in all branchee of 
labor. But woman should especially have a thorough 
knowledge of the laws of physiology and hygiene. If 
she becomes a mother, such knowledge will enable her 
to guard better the lives and health of her children. 
She will understand that when she sends out her child 
insufficiently clad, and he comes homo chilled through, 
that his vitality, his power of resisting disease, is wasted. 
She will know tliat by taking the necessary precautions, 
she may save the child's life ; that she must not taJte 
him, thtia chilled, to the fire or into a room highly 
heated, but that by gentle esercise or friction, she must 
restore the circulation of the blood, and in using such 
precautions, she may ward off the attacks of disease that 
would surely follow if they were neglected. This is 
but a single case, for there arc instances of almost daily 
occurence when a proper knowledge of the laws of 
health will ward off disease, in her own case, as well 
OS in those of various members of her household. The 
diseases which carry off children, are for the most part. 
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such as ought to be under tlic control of tlie womeii 
who love them, pet tliem, educate them, and vho would, 
in many cases, lay down their lives for them. 

Kbsult of Ignorance of Sanit4KV Laws. 

Ignorance of the laws of ventilation in Bleeping-rooma 
find scliool-roonia is the cause of a vast amount of 
disease. From ignorance of the signs of approaching 
disease, eliildren are often punished for idleness, list- 
lessnesa, Bulkincss and willfulness, and this punishment 
is too often bj conOuement in a closed room, and by 
an increase of tasks ; when what is really needed is 
more oxygen, more open-air exercise, and less study. 
These forms of ignorance have too often resulted in 
malignant typhus and brain fevers. Knowledge of the 
laws of hygiene will often spare the waste of health 
and strength in the young, and will also spare anxiety 
and misery to those who. love and tend them. If the 
time devoted to the many trashy so-called "accom- 
plishments," in a young lady's education were given to 
a study of the laws of preserving health, how many 
precious hves might be spared to loving parents, and 
how many frail and delicate forms, resulting from in- 
attention to physical training, might have become 
strong and beautiful temples of exalted souls. We are 
all in duty bound to know and to obey the laws of 
nature, on which the welfare of our bodies depends, for 
the full enjoyment of our focnltioa can only be attained 
when the body is in perfect health. 
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Idlkness a Sookcb op Mibert. 
Perhaps the greuteBt cause of misery and wretched- 
ness ill social life is idleness. The want of Bomethiog- 
to do IB what makes people wicked and miserable. It 
breeds selfishness, niiscliicf- making, envy, jealousy and 
vice, in all ita most drcudful forms. It is the doty of 
mothers to see that their daughters are trained to the 
habits of industry, that their minds are at all times oc- 
cupied, that tlicy are well informcKl as to household 
duties, and to the duties of married life, for upon a 
knowledge of household details may depeud their life- 
long bappiuoBs or misery. It is frequently t!ie case, 
that a girl's education ends just aa her mind ia begin- 
ning to mature and her faculties are beginning to 
develop. Her eduealion ends when it ought properly 
to begin. She eutera upon marriage entirely unpre- 
pared, and, perchance, by some niiisfortnne, she is 
thrown penniless upon the world with no means of ob- 
taimnga livehhood, for her education ha3 uever fitted 
her for any vocatiou. Not having been properly taught 
herself, she is not able to teach, and she findi no avenue 
of employment open to her. An English clergyman, . 
writing upon this aubject, eaya: '■ Let girls take & 
serious interest in art ; let them take np some congenial 
study, let it be a branch of science or history. Let 
Ihcm writ«. They can do almost anything they try to 
do, but let their mothers never rest until they have 
implanted in their daughters' lives one growing interest 
beyond flirtation and gossip, whether it be work at the 
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«a8el, music, literature, the structure of the human 
body and the laws of health, any solid iuterest that 
will occupy their thonghts and their hearts. Idleness, 
frivolity and iguoronce can only be put down by edu- 
cation and employment. In the lost resort, the spirit 
of evil becomes teacher and taak-maater." 

WoMSK Should Cultivate a Spikit of Iitdepeit- 

DEMCE. 

Ill this country more than any other, women should, 
to some extent, cultivate a spirit of independence. 
They should acquire a knowledge of how buainesa ia 
transacted, of the relation between capital and labor, 
and of the value of labor, skilled and unskilled. Aa 
housekeepers, they would then be saved from many 
annoyances and mistakes. If they chance to be left 
alone, widows, or orphans possessing means, they would 
be saved from many losses and vexatious experiences by 
knowing how to transact their own business. And 
those women who are obliged to take care of themselves, 
who have no means, how necessary is it that they should 
have a thorough knowledge of some occupation or bust- 
nees by which they can maintain themselves and others 
dependent upon ihem. In this country, the daughter 
brought up in affluence, may, by some rapid change of 
fortune bo obliged, upon arriving at maturity, to be 
among the applicants for whatever employment she 
may be fitted. If she has been trained to some useful 
occupation, or if her faculties have been developed by 
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a tlioroiighneaB of etndy of any subject she has tiiider- 
tskcn, Bhe will be bctt«r quatifiod tu prcpnre herself to 
fill any position which may be open to her. Wilh a 
mind drilled by constant etitdy she will the more qnick- 
\j acquire a knowledge and |:rasp the details of any sub- 
ject or business to which she may devote herself. 

HbaLTB ASD LtFK DePEN'DBMT upon a HlQHKR 
Cl'LTlRE. 

. Not only wealth and comfort, but health and life are 
dependent upon a higher form of culture, a more thor- 
ough course of education than is now the standard. 
Not more, but fewer branches of study and a more 
thorough comprehension of those pursued. Not only 
are the health and life of each woman dependent upon 
the kind and degree of the education she receives, but 
the health and lives of great numbers may depend upon 
it. In proportion as she has a knowledge of the laws 
and nature of a subject will she he able to work at it 
easily, rapidly and successfully. Knowledge of physi- 
cal laws saves health and life, knowledge of the laws of 
intellect sn.co ..oar and tear of the brain, knowledge of 
the laws of political economy and business aSairs Bares 
anxiety and worrying. 

Cultivation of the Moral Sense. 

A well educated moral sense prevents idleness and 

develops a well regulated character, which will preserve 

from excess those tenderer emotions and deeper passiooB 

of woman, which are potent in her for evil or for good. 
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in proportion as tliey are undiscipliiied and allowed to 
run wild, or are trained and developed into a noble and 
liarmonioua self-reatraint. 

The girl who has so educated and regulated her 
intellect, her tastes, her emotrons and licr moral eenEo, 
aa to be able to discern the trne from the false, will bo 
ready for the faithful performance of whatever work in 
life is allotted to her; while she who is allowed to grow 
ap ignorant, idle, vam, frivolous, will find herself fitted 
for so stale of existence, and, in after years, with feel- 
ings of remofi^e and despair over a wasted life, may 
cast reproach upon those in whose trust was rejiosod 
her early education. 

It is not for women alone that they should seek aC 
higher education of their facttlties and powers, biit for 
the sake of the communities m which they live, for the 
sake of the homes in which tliey rule and govern, and 
govern immortal souls, and for the sake of those other 
homes in the humbler walks of lite, where they owe 
duties as ministering spirits as well as in their own, for 
in proportion as they minister to the comfort and 
health of others, so do they exalt tbcir own souls. ^ 
Women should seek a higher education in order that 
they may elevato themselves, and that they may prepare 
themselves for whatever duty they may be called upon 
to perform. In social life we find that the truest wives, 
the most patient and careful mothers, the most exem- 
plary hooBC'kocpers, the model sisters, the wisest phi- 
lanthropists and the women of the greatest sooial 
influence are women of cultivated minds. 
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' FRENCH writer says, that the writing of a 
note or letter, the wording of a regret, the 
prompt or tlio delayed answering of an invi- 
tation, the mtioner of a faliitation, the neglect 
of a required attention, all betray to the well-bied the 
degree or the absence of good-breeding. 

A person who haa self-respect as well as respect for 
otiicrs, siionld never carelessly write a letter or note. 

Requirements fob Oobbect Writing. 
The letter or note should be free from all flourishea. 
The rules of punctuation should be followed as nearly 
as possibly, and no capital letters used where they are 
not required. Ink-blots, erasures and stains on the 
puiier are inadmissible. Any abbreviations of name, 
rank or title are considered rudo, beyond those sanc- 
tioncd by custom. No abbreviations of worda should 
be indulged in, nor underlining of words intended to 
be made emphatic. All amounts of money or other 
numbers should be written, reserving the use of numeri- 
cal figures for dates only. It ia a good form to have 
the address of the writer printed at the top of the sheet. 
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especially for all business letters. For letters of friend- 
sfaip and notes, pure white paper and envelopes are in 
better taste than tinted or colored, and the paper should 
be of a superior quality. When a page is once written. 
from left to right side, it should not be written over 
again from top to bottom. 

Anonymous Lettees. 
No attention should ever be paid to auouytnous 
letters. The writers of such stamp themselves as cow- 
ardly, and cowards do not hesitate to say or write what 
is not true when it suits their purpose. All statements 
made in such letters should be regarded as false, and 
the writers as actuated by some bad motives. Anony- 
mons letters should be burned at once, for they are not 
to be noticed. 

Lbttebs and Notes. 

The writing of notes in the third person is generally 

confined to notes of invitation, and such notes are never 



When a letter is upon business, commencing " Sir " 
or "Dear Sir," the name of the person addressed may 
be written either at the beginning or at the close of the 
letter, in the left hand corner. In letters commencing 
with the name of the person to whom you are writing, 
as, "My Dear Mrs. Brown," the name should not be 
repeated in the left hand corner. 

No notes should be commenced very high or very low 
on the page, but nearer the top than the middle of the 
sheet. 
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In addreeeing a clergyman, it is CDBtomary to com- 
mence "Reverend Sir," or -'Dear Sir." It is not now 
onstomary to write "B. A." or "M. A." after his 
name. 

Doctors of divinity and medicine are thus distin- 
guished: "To the Rov. John Blair, D. D.," or " Rev. 
Dr. Blair;" " To G. T. Roscoe, M. D.," " Doctor Roacoe" 
or "Dr. Roscoe." 

The President of the United States aud Oovemors of 
States, are addressed " Ilis Eicellency." U.S. Sena- 
tors, members of Congress and men distinguished by 
holding varioQs political offices of an honorable nature, 
are addressed as "Honorable." 

DeQEKES of FORHALITT ObbERVKD. 

In commencing and signing notes and letters there 
is a differenco of opinion in the degrees of formality to 
be observed, but generally this scale is nsed according 
to the degree of acquaintance or friendship. "Madam" 
or "Sir," "Dear Madam" or "Dear Sir," "My Dear 
Madam" or "My Dear Sir," "Dear Mrs. Brown" or 
" Dear Mr. Brown," "MyDearMrs. Brown" or "My 
Dear Mr. Brown," " My Dear Friend." In closing a 
note, the degrees are implied as follows: "Truly 
Yonre" or " Tours Trnly,"' " Very Truly Yours," "Sin- 
cerely Yours," " Cordially Youra," " Faithfully Yours," 
" Affectionately Yours." The proper words should be 
carefully selected, as the conclusion of a note or letter 
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makes an impresaioa oa the person reading it. To 
aged persona the form, "With grc;it respect, ainoerely 
yours," rocommenda itself oa a. proper funn, "Yoarg, 
etc.," ia considered a rude ending. If yoa are suf- 
ficiently well acquainted with a person to address her 

"My Dear Mrs. ," do not sign "Yours Truly" 

or " Truly Youra," as this ia the form to be nsed in 
writing to atrangera or in busineae letters. 

SiGNATUBB OP LaDIES, 

A married lady should not sign hers»lf with the 
"Mrs." before her baptismal name, or a ainglo lady 
with the " Miss." In writing to strangers who do not 
know whether to addreaa you as Mra. or Miss, the ad- 
dress should bo given in full, uft«r signing your letter ; 
as "Mrs. John Smith," followed by the direction; or 
if unmarried, the " Miss" should be placed in brackets a 
short distance preceding the signature. 

Only the letters of unmarried ladies aod widows are 
addressed with their baptismal names. The letters of 
married ladies are addressed with their hnsbands' names, 
as "Mrs. John Smith." 

Lettbss of iNTRODncnow. 
Letters of introduction should be brief and carefully 
worded. Give in full the name of the person intro- 
duced, the city or town he is from, intimating the 
mutual pleasure that you believe the acquaintance will 
confer, adding a few rtraiirka concerning the one in- 
trodnoed, as circumstances seem to require. Modest 
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persons somotimea ahrJiik from delireriDg letters of in- 
troduction which aiipcar to them to be nndeeervedly 
complimentary. Letters of introduction are left un- 
eealcd, to be sealed before delivery by the one intro- 
duced. They aboiild receive immediate attention by 
the parties who receive them. When a genlieman de- 
livers such a letter to a lady, he is at liberty to call 
upon facr, sending her hts card to ascertain whether eho 
will receive him then, or appoint another hour that 
will he more convenient. The same rule ia to be ob- 
served by those whose stay in the city is short. He 
may also send it tu her with his card bearing hia ad- 
dress. 

A letter of introduction should not be given, ouiess 
the person writing it is very well acquainted with the 
one whom he introduces, and the one to whom he writes. 
If the person who receives such a letter, is really well- 
bred, you will hear from him or her within twenty-four 
hours, for a letter of introduction Is said to bo Lko a 
draft, it must be cashed at eight. The one receiving it 
either invites you to dine, or to meet others, or to a 
drive, or to visit some place of amusement Too great 
caution cannot be esercised in giving a letter wluch 
makes such demands upon an acquaintance. 

When the letter of introdnction is left with a card, 
if there ia a gentleman m the family, he may call upon 
the stranger the next day, unless some engagement pre- 
vents, when he should send hia card with an invitation. 
If the letter introduces a gentleman to a lady, ahe may 




irrit« a note of invitation in answer, appointing a time 
lor him to call. 

The following is an appropriate form for a letter of 
introduction- 

New York, December 20, 1880. 

Dear Sir- I take great pleasure in introducing to 
you my efiteemed friend, Miss Ida A. Tliornton, a young 
lady of culture and reSnement, who will Bpend a few 
months in vour city. 1 am sure that an acquaintance 
with ber will be & pleasure to you, as it will also be to 
Misa Thornton. Any favor you may show during her 
Blay in your city, 1 will consider a personal favor. 

Yours Sincerely, 
To Oborqe Morris, Mks. J. Q. A. Jonkb. 

Chicago. 



The envelope should he nddreaseil 


as follows 
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Notes uf CoMORATtrLATioN and Condolence. 

Notes of congratulation and condolence should be 

brief, and the latter should only be Gcnt by near and 

intimate friends. Do not allude to any Bubject except 

the one for which you are offering your congratulations 
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or E^nnfath^ Such notes should be made espreaaive of 
real feeling, End not be mere matters of form. 

ISVITATION TO A RECEPTION. 

For a general reception, inTitations are printed on 
cards Their style is tike the following, and do not 
require an answer unless "R. S. V. P." is upon one 
corner. 






Invitations lo a Hall. 

The "At Home" form of inTitation for a reception 
IS often adopted for a ball with the word "Duncmg" 
in one corner, though many people use the " At Homo " 
form only for receptions. For balls the hours are iiot 
hmited as at receptions. When the above form is not 
used for a ball, the invitation may read as follows: 

"Mrs. Blair requests tlie pleasure of Miss Milton's 
companv at a ball, on Tuesday, February 1, at 9 
o'clock," 

Invitations to a ball are always given in the name of 
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the lady of the house, and require an answer, which 
should not be delayed. If the invitation is accepted, 
the answer should be as follows : 

"Miss Milton accepts with pleasure Mrs. Blair's 
kind invitation for Tuesday, February 7." 

If it 18 found impossible to attend, a noto of regrets, 
something like the following, should be sent: 

"Miss Milton regrets that intended absence from 
home (or whatever may be the pruventing cause,) 

frevents her accepting Mrs. Blair's Kind invitation for 
ebruary 7." 

Intitatiok to a Large Pabtt. 

The invitation to a large party is similar to that for 
a ball, only the words " at a ball " are omitted, and the 
hour may be earlier. The notea of acceptance and 
regret are the eame as for a ball. If the party is a 
small one, it should be indicated by inserting the 
words, "to a email evening party," so that there may 
be no misunderstanding, A large party culls for full 
evening dress, and it would be embarraasing for a lady 
or gentleman to go lo a house in full evening drese, 
expecting to find a large party there in similar cos- 
tumes, and meet only a few friends and acquaintances 
plainly dressed. If there is any special feature which 
ie to give character to the evening, it is best to mention 
thifl fact in the note of invitution. Thna the words 
"musical party," "to tuke part in dramatic readings," 
** amateur theatricals," will denote the character of the 
evening's entertainment. If you have programmes, 
enclose one in the invitation. 
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Invitation to a Public Entertaishbite, 

An invitation from a gentleman to a lady to attend a 
concert, lecture, theatre, opera or other amueement, 
may read a« follows: 

"Mr. Hayden would be ploased to have Miss Mor- 
ton's company to the Academy of Music, on Monday 
evening. November 8, when " Richeliea" will be played 
by Edwin Booth's Company." 

An invitation of this kind demands an immediate 
answer of acceptance or regrets. A previouB engage- 
ment may be a reason for rejeotion. 



Dinner Invitations. 

These are written in the name of the husband and 
wife, and demand an immediate reply. Thia form 
may be used : 

"Mr, and Mrs. Engene Snow request the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. Horace Allen's company at dinner, on 
Tuesday, the 13th of January, at 7 o clock. " 

A note of acceptance may read as follows: 

"Mr. and Mrs. Horace Allen accept with pleasure 
Mr, and Mrs. Engene Snow's kind invitation to dine 
with them on Tuesday, the 13th inst., at 7 o'clock," 

A note of regret may read : 

"Mr, and Mrs. Horace Allen regret exceedingly 
that sickness in the family (or whatever the cause may 
be) prevents the acceptance of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
Snow's kind invitation to dine with them on Tuesday, 
January 13 ' 
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Intitatiosb to Tea. 

An iaTitatioQ to a tes-driakingmay be less formal 
and should partake more of the nature of a private 
note ; thus : 

"Dear Miaa Brook: Some frieuds are coming to' 
drink tea with me on Thai-i^day, and I should be glad of 
the pleiiBure of your company also. Pieaee do not dis- 
appoiut me." 

An invitation of this informal nature needs no replj,. 
unless " R. S. V. P." ie appended, in which caae the 
answer must be returned, if possible, bj the messenger 
who brought it, or sent at once, aa jour friend may 
depend upon having a oertaiu number of people at her 
tea-drinking, and if you cannot go, she will want to 
supply your place. 

Le88 Formal Invitations. 
Invitations of a less formal character are sent for 
charades, private theatricals, and for archery, croqnet, 
Bailing and garden parties; but, however informal the 
invitation (except only when a visiting card is used) on 
no account neglect to give immediate attention to it, by 
sending an acceptance or a regret, for any want of cour- 
tesy in this respect is unpardonable 

Peouptkbss in Answering. 

All invitations requiring answers should be answered 

as soon as possible after receiving them. The French 

have a saying, applicable to all notes of invitation, to 

the effect that it is as important to reply as promptly to 
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a note requiring an answer, ae it is to a <)ueBtion in 
Breaking. All refined people who are accustomed to 
the beat BociftI forms, consider that it would be an nn- 
pardonable negligence to omit for a single day, replying 
to an invitation or a note reqniriiig a reply. 

In accepting dinner invitations, repeat the hour and 
day named in your letter of acceptance, in order that if 
any mistake haa been made it may be corrected. 

Promptly acknowledge alt attentions you receive, 
Hiich as receiving presenta ot books, flowers, etc. 

EspKESstoKs 10 HE Used. 

The expression " presents compliments " has become 
obsolete in the writing of invitations. The expression 
"kind " or " very kind " invitation haa taken the place 
of "polite," in notes of acceptance or regret. Be par- 
ticular to distinguish between "go" and "come, "you 
go to a friend's house and your friend comes to your 
house. 

TiMB TO SEND InVITATIOHS. 



Invitations for parties and entertainments of a formal 

nature, can be sent out for a week or two weeks before 
the entertainment is to take place. A notice of not 
less than one week is expected for such invitations. 
They should be printed or engraved on small note paper 
or large cards, with the envelopes to match, with no 
ra in the monogram, if one is used. 
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Invitations for Several Members of a Family. 

It is not conaiderod good form to have one card of 
invitation answer for eevoral persona belonging to the 
flame family, or to address an invitation "Mrs. Blank 
and family," as it indicates a scarcity of cards. One 
card or invitation may be sent to Mr. and Mrs. Blank, 
and one each to the several members of the family irho 
are to be invit«d. 

The Least Formal Invitations, 

The least formal, of formal invitations, is when a 
lady BcnJa or loaves her own visiting oard with the 
invitation upon it. An invitation of this kind need 
not be answered unless an " R. S. V. P." {Respofidtt 
s'il vous Flail) is on the card. Ton go or not, as you 
please, bat if yoa do not go, you call, or leave a card as 
Boon after as is convenient. 

Uncfvil Answers. 

Uncivil and curt, not to say rude auswera, are some- 
times retnrned to invitalions, more frequently the ro- 
solt of carelessnees in their writers than of premedi- 
tated rudencBa. 

" Mr. and Mrs, Adam Brown regret that they can- 
not accept Mrs. Smith's invitation for Wednesday 
evening,' 
is a rude form of regret. 

"Mr. and Mrs. Ad;im Brown decline Mrs. Moses 
Smith's invitation for Fridny evening," 
is a still ruder form. 
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A curt and thonghtless reply is: 
"Mr. and Mrs. Adam Brown 'a compliments and re- 
grets for Friday eTening." 

Reasons for Regrets. 

"All regrets from persona who are not able to accept 
invitalions, should contain h roaeon for regrcling," is a 
nile strictly observed in our best society, and is oon- 
fiidered especially binding in answering a first inTitatioQ. 
If persons are in mourning, they regret that a recent 
bereavement prevents tbem from accppting. Those 
contemplating being absent from home, regret that 
contemplated absence from home prevents tbem from 
accepting. "A previons engagement" is made the 
excuse when there is an engagement either at home or 
away from it, and also when one has no inclination to 
accept; v^hich makes it quite necessary for those who 
really regret their inability to accept, to mention what 
that engagement is. 

The Family Lktteb. 

It seems hardly necessary to give the form of a letter 
from one member of a family to another. It is often 
the case that letters sent from homo to an absent mem- 
ber are decidedly unsatisfactory, if not to a great extent 
of little interest outside of one or two facts mentioned. 
Consequently some hint as to what those letters shonld 
be, are here given. They shonld be written as though 
the writer were talking, using familiar expressions, and 
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sach pecnliarities as the writer poeseaees in ordinarj 
speech Ehoold find a place in the letter. The writer 
maj apeak of many trivial things at and about home, 
and gossipy matters in the neighborhood, and should 
koep the absent one posted upon all minor facta and 
occurrences, as well as the more important ones. The 
writer may make inquiries as to how the absent one is 
enjoying himself, whether he finds any place better 
than home, and ask sach other questions as he muy 
desire, conelnding with sincere expressions of affection 
from varioua members of the family. The absent one 
may, in like manner, express himself freely on all sub- 
jects, describe hia journey minutely, and sjieiik of what- 
CTer he may feel a deep interest in. In short, a family 
letter may be as gossipy as the writer can make it, 
without much regard to an attempt at showy or digni- 
fied composition. 

The Letter of Friendship. 

This should be of a more dignified tone, contain leRB 
trivialtiea than the family letter, and should embrace 
matters that will be of interest to both. A letter of 
friendship should be answered in due time, according 
to the intimacy of the parties, but should not be de 
layed long enough to allow the friondship to cool, if 
there is a desire to keep it warm. 

The Love Letter. 
Of this it may only be said, that white it may be 
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expreaBiTe of einccre eetcem and affection, it should be 
of a digniSed tone, and written in such aetyle, that if it 
should ever come nnder the eyes of others, than the 
piirty to whom it was written, there may be found in it 
nothing of wliich the writer may be ashamed, either 
of silliness or of extravagant eipresaion. 

Bdbiness Letters. 

These ehonld bo brief and to the point, shoold be 
of plain chirography, and relato to the busineBB in 
hand, in as few words and as clearly as possible. 
Begin at once without apology or explanation, and 
finish up the matter pertaining to the businesa. If an 
apology or any explanation is dne, it may be made 
briefly at the close of the letter, after the business has 
been attended to. A letter on bnsiness ehonld be 
answered at once, or as soon as possible after receir- 
ing it. 

It is allowable, in some cases, upon receiving a brief 
bnsiness letter, to write the reply on the same page, 
beneath the original letter, and return both letter and 
answer together. 

Among busineaa letters may be classed all corres- 
pondence relating to business, applications for situa- 
tions, testimonials regarding the character of a servant 
or employee, letters requesting the loan of money or 
an article, and letters granting or denying the favor; 
while all forms of drawing np notes, drafts and receipts 
may properly be included. Tlie forms of some of these 
arc here given. 
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Letters Reqdxstino Ehplothekt. 
A letter of this 'kind ehould be Bhort, and written 
with care and neatness, that the wriler may both show 

his penmanship and his buainess-Iike quuhtieB, which 
are often judged of by tlie form of his letter. It may 
be after this fashion: 

New York, March 1, 1880. 
Messes. Lord & Noblk, 

Dear Sirs: 
Having heard that you are in need of more assistance 
in your establishment (or store, or olHce,) I venture to 
ask you for employment. 1 can refer you to Messrs. 
Jones & Smith, my late employers, as to my qnaliSca- 
tions, should you decide to consider my application. 
Yours truly, 

Jahe9 Roberts. 

Letters Reqardimq the Character of a Sertakt. 

Deab Madah: Sarah Riley, having applied to me 
for the position of cook, refers mo to yon for a char- 
acter. I feel particularly ansious to obtain a good 
servant for the coming winter, and shall therefore feel 
obliged by your making me acquainted with any par- 
ticulars referring to her character, and remain, 
madam, 

Your very obedient servant, 

Mbs. Georsb Stohb. 

To Mrs. Alfred Stark. 

Mrs. Qeorqe Stone, 

Dear Madam. It gives me pleasnre to say that 
Sarah Riley lived with me for two years, and during 
that time I found her ac-tive, diligent and efficient. 
She is a superior cook, and I have full coufidence m 
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her honeetr. I feel thiit I can recommend her vith 
full confidence of her beiug likely to give ;ou sstis- 
taotioQ. I am, madam. 

Your very obedient aervant, 

Mrs. ALFaKD Stare, 

Mr8. George Stonb, 

Dear Madah: In replying to your note of inquiry, 
I he^ to inform you that Sarah Riley, who lived with 
mc in the capacity of cook, left my servicea because I 
did not find her temper and hubits in all respects satis- 
fuctory. She was thoronghly competent as a cook, but 
in other respects I cannot conscientionsly lecommeud 
her. I remain. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mrs. Alpbed Stark. 

Notes, Drafts, Bills and Receipts. 
The following are forma of notes, drafts, receipts. 



Promissory Note WUhout Jnlerest. 

♦500, Cincinnati, , June 6, 1880. 

Sixty days after date, 1 promise to pay Samuel 
Archover, or order, at my office in Cincinnati, five 
hundred dollars, value received. 

TraOTHT MORTQBATE. 

Promissory Note With Interest but not Negotxable. 

*125.30. Chicago, Sept. 2, 1880. 

For valne received, I promise to pay Daniel Cart- 
right one hundred and twenty-five dollars and thirty 
cents, on August 12th next, with interest at seven per 
cent, after January 1, 1881. 

John S, Allbriobt. 
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Negotiable Note PayabU to Bearer. 

175. Detroit, Mich., Oct. 8, 1881. 

Thirty days after date, for value received, I promise 
to pay Sil:i3 0. Smilhers, or bearer, at my office in 
Detroit, seventy-five dollars with interest from date. 
Samuel Q. Petiibonb. 

Form of a Recttpt, 
»25. Nbw Yobk, Nov, 3, 1880. 

Received from James 0. Mitcheli, tweoty-ftve dollara, 
to apply on account. Smith, Jones & Co, 

Form of a Draft, Tiviefrom Sight. 

tl,000. Detroit, Mich , July 1, 1880. 

At ten days sight, pay toUie order of J. Smith & Co., 
«ne thousand dollars, and charge the same to the ac- 
count of SlIEPAHD & NiLBS. 

To SAMXTEt Stoker & Co, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

A Draft or Order " Without Grace'' 

$175. ClKciKNATi, Ohio, Aug. 12, 1880. 

At sight, withont grace, pay to F. B." Dickerson & 
Co.. one hundred and seventy-five dollars, and charge 
10 the account of Febocsos 4 Allem. 

To Traders' Natiosai, Bank, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 



Form of a Bill. 

BcFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 6, 1880. 
Mabtis Huqhks, Dr. 

To John J, Hart. 
Four volumes History of France, at $2. 50 per volume, 
•10.U0. 

,y Received paymenU 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

ienerai \n\t^i of SujiiJutL 



'SyiH^N society, eyerybodj ahoiild receive eqnal at- 

rtM tention, the yomig as well as the old. A 

^{^ij high authority Bays, "It we wish our young 

■^ii people to grow up self-possessed and at ease, 

we must early tram them in those graces by giving them 
the same attention and coQ^idcrr.tion we do those of 
maturer years. If we snub them, and systematically 
neglect them, they will acquire an awkwardness and a 
deprecatory manner, which will be Tery difficult for 
them to overcome." 

Qracefulness of Carriage. 

Physical education is mdtspensible to every well-bred 
man and woman. A genllemau should not only know 
how to fence, to bos, to ride, toshootand toswim, but he 
should also know how to carry himself gracefully, and 
how to dance, if he would eojoy life to the uttermost 
A graceful carnage can best be attained by the aid of a 
drilling master, as dancing and boiing are taught. A 
man should be able to defend himself from niffiane, if 
attacked, and also to defend women from theiv lusnlte. 
(268) 
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Dancing and calisthenics are also esBenttal lor a lady. 
for the better the phyaicul training, the more gracful 
mill self- possessed she will be. Every lady should know 
how to dance, whether ahe intends to dance in society 
or not. Swimming, skating, archery, games o£ lawn- 
tenis, and crotiuet, riding and driving, all aid m 
strengthening the mnsclcs and giving open a\r exercise, 
and are therefore desirahle recreations for the young ot 
both sexes. 

Attitude. 
Awkwardness of attitude is a mark of vnlgarity. 
Lolling, geeticnlatiDg. Qdgetmg, handling an eye-glass, 
a walch-chain, or the like, give an air ot gnuchcne. A 
ludy who sits cross-legged or sidewise on her chair, who 
stretches out her feet, who has a habit o( holding her 
chin, or twirling her ribbons or fingering her bnttons ; 
a muQ who lounges in his chair, nuiscs his leg, biles 
his niiils, or caresses his Foot crossed over on his knee, 
shows clearly a want of good home training. Each 
should be quiet and graceful, either in their sitting or 
standing position, the gentleman being allowed more 
freedom than the liidy. He may sit cross-legged if he 
wish, but should not sit with his knees lar apart, nor 
with his foot on his knee. If an object is to be mdi- 
cated, you must move the whole hand, or the head, but 
never point the finger. 

CoroHiso, Snbezino, Etc. 
Coughing, sneezing, clearing the throat, etc., il done 
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Kt all, muBt be done aa quickly as possiblo. Snuffling, 
hawking and expectorating must never be done in 
Hocietj, A sneeze can be checked by pressing tlie 
thumb or fingers firmly acroaa the bridge of the noee. 
If not checked, the face should be buried in the hand- 
kerchief, during the act of sueeKing, for obvious 
reasons. 

Anecdotes, Puns and Repartees. 

Anecdotes should be seldom brought into a conver- 
sation. PiTUB are always regarded as vnlgar. Repartee 
should be indulged in with moderation, and never kept 
up, as it degenerates^ into the vulgarity of an alter- 
cation. 

A Sweet ajtd Pl'KB Bheath. 

The breath should be kept aweet aud pure. Onions 
are the forbidden fruit, because of their offensiveness 
to the breath. No gentleman should go into the pres- 
ence of ladies smelling of tobacco. 

Smoking. 
It 18 neither respectful nor polite to smoke ia the 
presence of ladies, even though they have given per- 
mission, nor should agentleman smoke in a room which 
ladies are in the habit of frequenting. In those homes 
where the husband is permitted to smoke in any room 
of the house, the sons will follow the father's example, 
and the air of the rooms becomes like that of a public 
house. 
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SUPPREBSIOIT OF EUOTIOK. 
Suppression of rrndue emotion, whether ol laoghter 
of anger, of mortiRcntiou, of disappointment oi of 
eelfishneaa in any form, is a mark ot good breeding. 

A QOOD LlSTEKEB 

To be a good listener is almost as great an art as 
to be a good talker ; but it is not eoongh only to listen, 
you must endeavor to seem interested in the conver- 
sation of those who are talking. Only the low-bred 
allow their impatience to be manifest. 

GiVB Pbecedekce to Others, 
Give precedence to those older or of higher social 
position than yourself, unless they rerjuire you to take 
the precedence, when it is better to obey than to refuse. 
Be more careful to give others their rank of precedence 
tlian to take your own 

Be Moderate. 

Alwaya express your own opinions with modesty, and 
if culled upon, defend them, but Without that warmth 
which may lead to hard feelings, Do not enter into 
argument. Having spoken your mind, and thus 
shown you are not cowardly in your beliefs and opinions 
drop the subject and lead to some other topic. There 
is seldom any pro&t io idle discussion. 

Singing asu Plating in Society. 

A lady in company should never exhibit any anxiety 
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to sing or play; but being requested to do ao, if ahe 
inteiitU to comply, she should do so at once, without 
wailing to be urged. If she refuses, she should do it 
iu a Diaauer that shall make her decision final. Hav- 
ing complied, she should not monopolixe the evening 
with her performances, but make room for others. 

Receiving and Making Prhsksts. 

Emerson save : "Our tokens of lovo are for the 
most part bailKtroua, cold and lifeless, because they do 
not represent our life. The only gift is a portion of 
thyself. Therefore let ihe farmer give his corn ; 
the miner his gem; the sailor, coral or Bhellsj the 
painter hia picture, and the poet his poem." To por- 
sons of refined nature, whatever the friend createe 
takes added value as part of themselves — part of their 
lives as it were, having gone into it. Peojtie of the 
highest rank, abroad, will often accept, with gratitude, 
a bit of embroidery done by a (nend, apoem inscribed 
to them by an author; a painting executed by some 
artist ; who would not care for the most cxpenaive 
bauble that was oSered lliem. Mere costliness doca not 
constitute the soul of a present ; it if thelcind feolm^ 
that it manifests wliicli gives it its value. People who 
pOBsesB noble natures do not make gifts where they feel 
neither affection nor respect, but their gifts are be- 
stowed out of the fullness of kind hearts. 

A present should be acknowledged without delay, 
but you must not follow it quickly by a return. It is 
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to be taken for granted that a gift is iatended to aCord 
pleasnre to the recipient, not to be regarded aa a 
question of inveetment or exchange. Kever allude 
to a present you have given, unlcsa you Imve reason to 
fear that it hsa not been received by the person to whom 
it wuB sent 

Unmarried ladies should not accept presents from 
gentlemen who are neither related nor engaged to tliem, 
nor indebted to them for some marked favors. A mar- 
ried lady may accept presents from a gentleman who is 
indebted to her for hospitality. 

In presenting a book to a friend, do not write in it 
the name of the person to whom it ia given, Bat thia 
is a rale better honored in its breach than in its ob- 
Bervance, when the giver of the book is its author. 

Presents made by a married ludy to a gentleman, 
Bhould be in the name of both herself and her )ius- 
band. 

Never refuse a present if offered in kindliness, unless 
the circun, stances are such that you cannot, with pro- 
priety, receive it. Nor, in i-eceiving a present, make 
euch comments as would seem to indicate that yonr 
friend cannot aSoid to make the present. On the other 
band, never make a present which you caonot aSord to 
make. In that case the recipient, if he or she knows 
anything of your circumstances, will think that you 
had better kept it yourselt 

GOVEKKING OITB MoODS. 
We should subdiiL' our ffloomy moods before we enter 
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society. To look jileasantly and to epeak kindly is a 
duty we owe to others. Neither should we afflict them 
with any dismal aocount of our health, state of mind 
or outward circumstances. Nevertheless, if another 
makes us the confidant of his woes, we should strive to 
ajipear sympathetic, and if possible help hiro to be 
stronger under them. A lady who shows by act, or ex- 
presses in plain, curt words, that the visit of another is 
unwelcome, may perhaps pride herself upon being no 
hypocrite. But she is, in reality, worse. She is grossly 
selfish. Courtesy requires her, for the lime being, to 
forget her own feelings, and remember those of her 
Tisitor, and thus il is her duty to make that Tieitor 
happy while she remains, 

A Lady Drivisq with a Gentleman. 
When p lady offers to drive a gentleman in her 
pbieton, he should walk to her house, if he accepts the 
invitation, unless, the distance being great, she should 
propose to call for him. In that case he will be on the 
watch, BO as not to keep her waiting, and, if possible, 
meet her on the way. 

An Ikvitation Cannot be Becallhd. 

An invitation, once given, cannot be recalled, even 
from the best motives, without subjecting the one who 
recalls it to the charge of being either ignorant or 
regardless of ail conventional rules of politeuess. 
There is but one excoptiou to this rule, and that is 
when the iavitatioti has been delivered to the wrong 
person. 
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Avoid Talking op pEBSONALirtjcs. 

Avoid speaking of yonr birth, your travels and of all 
personal matters to those who oiar misnDderstaDd joa, 
and consider it boaeting. When induced to speak of 
them, do not dwell too long upon them, and do not 
speak boastfally. 

About Persoxs' NAMEa. 

Do not speak of absent persons, who are not relatives 
or intimate friends, by their Christian names or 

samames, but aiways as Mr. , or Mrs. , or 

Miss . Never name anyone by the first letter of 

hia name as, "Mr, C." Give a foreigner hia name in 
full when speaking of him. 

Shun Oossn- and Tale-Bearino. 
Gossip and tale-bearing are always a personal coQ- 
fessioa either of malice or imbecility. The young of 
both seses should not only shun these tilings, but, by 
the most thorough culture, relieve themselves from all 
temptation in that direction. 

Rbmovinq the Hat. 

A gentleman never sits in the house with his hat 
on in the presence of ladies. Indeed, a gentleman 
instinctively removes his hat aa soon as he enters a 
room, the habitual resort of ladies, A gentleman never 
retains his hat in a theater or other place of public 
entertainment. 
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Tkeatmbnt of Isfehioos. 

Never aflect superiority. lu the company of an 
inferior never letlilm feci his inferioHly. It yon in- 
vite an inferior as your ^est, treat liini with all the 
politenesB and consideration yon would show an 
equaL 

Intruding os Pritact. 

Never enter a private room anywhere without knock- 
ing. Sacredly rcepect the private property of othen, 
and let no curiosity tempt you to pry into letters, desks, 
[iixckets, trunks or other belongings of another. It is 
ill-mannered to read a written paper lying upon a table 
or desk; whatever it may be, it is certainly no btiaincss 
of yours. No person should ever look over the shoul- 
der of another who m reading or writing. You must 
not question a servant or child upon family affairs. 
Never betray an implied confidence, even if you have 
not been bonnd to secrecy. 

Keepikq Enqaqements. 
Nothing ia more rude than to make an engagement, 
be it of business or pleasure, and break it. If your 
memory is not sufficiently retentive to keep all the en- 
gagements you make, carry a little memorandum book, 
and enter tliom tliere. 

Valve of Politeness. 

Chesterfield says : " Aa learning, honor and virtue 

are absolutely necessary to gain you the esteem and 

admiration of mankind, politeness and good-breeding 
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are equally necessary to make you welcome and agree- 
able in coDTersatioD and common life. Qreat talents, 
finch as honor, virtue, learning and arts, are above the 
generality of the world, who neither possess them 
themselves, nor Judge of them rightly in others; but all 
people are jndges of the lessor talents, such as civility, 
affability, and an obliging, agreeable address and man- 
ner ; because they feel the good effects of them, as 
making society easy and pleasing," 

Adaptins Yockself to Othbb& 
Conform your conduct as far as possible to the com- 
pany you chance to be with, only do not throw yourself 
into improper company. It is better even to Inugh at 
and join in with vulgarity, bo that it do not degenerate 
into indecency, than to set yourself up as better, and 
better-mannered than those with whom you may chance 
to be associated. True politenosa and genuine good 
manners often not only permit but ahaolutely demand 
a temporary violation of the ordinary obligations of 
etiquette. 

A Woman's Good Naub. 
Let no man speak a word against a woman at any 
time, or mention a woman's name in any company 
where it should not be spoken. "Civility," says Lord 
CheaterBeld, "is particularly due to all women; and 
remember that no provocation whatsoever can justify 
any man in not being civil to every woman ; and the 
greatest man would justly be reckoned a brute if ha 
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were not civil !o the mesnest womaD. It ia dne to 
their sex, and is the only protection thi?y have against 
the snperior strength of ours." 
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Do Not Cokthadict. 
r directly contradict anyone. Say, "Ibegyoar 



pardon, but I think yon are mistaken or misinformed,'" 
or aome such similar phrase which shall break the 
weight of direct contradiction. Where the matter is 
unimportant it is better to let it pass without correc- 



EXPRESSING UNFATOEABLE OPINIONS. 
You ahould be exceedingly cautious about expressing 
nu unfavorable opinion relative to a young lady to a 
young man who appears to be attracted by, and attontii'e 
lo her. If they should marry, the remembrance of 
your observations will not be pleasurable to yourself 
nor theimarricil parties. 

A COMVEBSATIOIf ChBCKBD. 

If a person checks himself in a conversation, you 

should not insist on hearing what he intended to say. 
There was some good reason for checking himself, and 
it might cause hira unpleasant feelings to urge him to 
carry out his first intentions. 

Vulgarities. 
Some of the acts which may be classed as vulgarities 
when committed in the presence of others are given : 
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To aih with your back to a person, without asking to 
be e ICQ Bed. 

To stand or sit with the feet wide apart. 

To hum, whtutle or sing in supjireaaed tones. 

To stand with the arms akimbo ; to lounge or yawn 
or to do anything which shows disrespect, selfishness or 
indifference. 

To correct inaccuracies in the statements of others, or 
in their modes of spet'ch. 

To use profane language, or stronger expi-easiona than 
the occasion justifies. 

To oliew tobacco and its annecessary accompaniment, 
spitting, are vulgar in the extreme. 

MiscELLAKEora Rules. 

A gentleman precedes a lady passing throngh a crowd ; 
ladies precede gentlemen under ordinary circumstances. 

Gtive your children, unless married, tbeir Christian 
names only, or say "my daughter" or "my son," in 
speaking of them to any one except servants. 

Ladies in escorting each other, never offer or take tlie 
arm. 

Acknowledge an invitation to atop with a friend, or 
any unusual attention, without delay. 

Never boast of birth, money or friends, or of any 
superior advantages you may possess. 

Never ridicule others, be the objects of your ridicule 
present or abeent. 

Always stiow respect for the religions npiniona and 
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obscrviincea of others, no matter how much they may 
differ from your own. 

You should never scratch your head, pick your teeth, 
olejin your nails or pick your nose in company. 

Never lean your head against the wall, as yon may 
disgust your wife or hoeteas by soiling the paper of her 
room. 

Never slam a door or stamp noisily on entering a 
room. 

Always be punctual. You have no right to waste the 
time of others by making them wait for you. 

Always hand a chair for a lady, pick np her glove and 
perform any little service she may seem to require, 

Never attract attention to yourself by talking or 
laughing londly in public gatherings. 

Keep yourself quiet and composed under all circum- 
stancea. Do not get fidgety. If you feel that time 
drags heavily, do not let this be apparent to others by 
any visible sign of uneasiness. 

Refrain from absent-mindedness in the presence of 
others. You pay them a poor compliment if you thus 
forget them. 

Never refuse to accept an apology for an offense, 
and never hesitate to make one, if one is due from 
yon. 

Never answer another rndely or impatiently. Be- 
ply courteously, at whatever inconvenience to yourself, 

Never intrude npon a bufinoas m.in or woman in 
business hours unless you wish to see them on business. 
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Never engage a persoa in private eonversaticn in 
preecnce of others, nor make any mysterious allnsioQs 
which no one else understands. 

On entering a room, bow slightly aa a general saluta- 
tion, before epeaking to each of the persona assembled. 

Do not seem to notice by word oi glance, the de- 
formity of another. 

To administer reproof to anyone in the presence 
of others is very impolite. To scold at any time ia 

Never nndertake a commission for a friend and neg- 
lect to perform it. 

Never play a practical joke upon anyone, or answer 
a serious remark by a flippant one. 

Never lend a borrowed book, and never keep such s 
book a single day after you are done with it. 

Never pass between two persons who are talking to- 
gether ; and never pass before persons wlien it la possible 
to pass behind them. When such an act is absolutely 
necessary, always apologize lor so doing. 

" Never speuk of a man's virtues before his lace, or 
his faults behind his back," is a maxim to be remem- 
bered. 

Another maxim is, " In private watch your thoughts 
in your family wateh your temper ; in sociely watch 
your tongue." 

Never address a mere acquaintance by his or hei 
Christian name. It is a presumption at which the 
acquaintance may take offense. 
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Haughtiness and contempt are among the habits U) 
be avoided. The best way is to deal courteously vith 
(he rude aa well as with the courteous. 

Id the presence of others, talk as little o{ yoarseU a« 
possible, or of the business or profession in which yon 
are engaged. 

It shows a want of courtesy to consult your watch, 
either at home or abroad. If nt home, it appears as 
though you were tired of your company, and wished 
them to be gone. If abroad, it appears as thoogh the 
hours dragged heavily, and you were calculating how 
soon you would bo released. 

Do not touch or handle any of the ornaments in the 
house where you visit. They are intended to be ad- 
mired, not handled by visitors. 

Do not read in company. A gentleman or lady may, 
however, look over a book of engravings or a collection 
of photographs with propriety. 

Every species of affectation should be avoided, as it is 
always detected, and exceedingly disagreeable. 

WiiSHiiirGTON's Maxiub. 

Mr. Sparks, in his biography of Washington, has 
given lo the public a collection of Washington's direc- 
tions as to personal conduct, which he called his 
"Rules of Civility and Decent Behavior in Company." 
We give these rules entire, as the reader may be in- 
terested in learning the principles which governed the 
conduct of the " Father of his Conntry." 
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Every action in company ought to be with some sign 
of respect to those present. 

lu the presence of others sing not to yourself with 
a humming voice, nor drum with your fingers or feet. 

Speak not when others apeak, ait not when others 
Etand and walk not when others stop. 

Turn not your back to others, especially in speaking; 
jog not the table or desk on which another reads or 
writes, lean not on anyone. 

Be no flatterer, neither play wilh anyone that delights 
not to be played with. 

Read no letters, books or papers in company; but 
when there is a necessity for doing it, you must not 
leave, Come not near the books or writings of anyone 
so as to read them unasked; also look not nigh when 
- another la writing a letter. 

Let your countenance be pleasant, but iii serious 
matters somewhat grave. 

Show not yourself glad at the misfortune of another, 
though he were your enemy. 

They that are in dignity or ofBco have in all places 
precedency, but whilst they are young, they ought to 
respect those that are their equals in birth or other 
qualities, though they huve no jmblic charge. 

It IS good manners to prefer them to whom we apeak 
before ourselves, especially if they be above us. 

Let your discourse with men of business be short and 
comprehensive. 

In visiting the sick do not presently play the physician 
if you be not knowing therein. 

In writing or speaking, give to every person his due 
title according to bia degree and the custom of the place 

Strive not with jour superiors in argument, but al 
ways submit your judgment to others with modesty. 

tinderiake not to teach your equal in the art he him- 
self proteases; It savors arrogaacy. 
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When a mnn does all he can, though it eacceeds not 
well, blame not him thut did it. 

Being to advise or reprehend anyone, consider 
whether it ought lo Ite in puLiic or in private, presently 
or at some other titno, also in whiit terma to do it ; and 
in reproving filiow no signs of cholur, hut do It with 
sweotneas and mildnesa. 

Mock Dot nor jcat at anything of imjwrtanoe ; 
break no jests that are sharp or biting, and if you de- 
liver anything witty or pleasant, abstain from laughing 
thereat yourself. 

Wherein you reprove another be unblamable yourself, 
for example is more prevalent than precept. 

Use no reproaGlifu! language against any one, neither 
curses or rcviliiigs. 

Bo not hasty to believe flying reports to Ibe dispar- 
agement of anyone. 

In your apparel be modest, and endeavor to accom- 
modate nature rather than procure admiration. Keep 
to the fashion of your equafs, euoh as are civil and or- 
derly with respect to time and place. 

Play not the peacock, looking everywhere shout yon 
to see if you be well decked, if your shoes fit well, if 
your stockings set neatly and clothes handsomely. 

Associate yourself with men of good quality if you 
esteem your reputation, for it is better to oe alone than 
in bod company. 

Let your conversation be without malice or envy, for 
it is a sign of tractable and commendable nature ; and 
in all causes of passion admit reason to govern. 

Be not immodest in urging your friend to disooTsr a 
secret. 

Utter not base and frivolous things amongst grown 
and learned men, nor Tery difficult questions or subjects 
amongst the Iguorant, nor things hard to bo believed. 

Speak not of dolefnl things in time of mirth nor ai 
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the table; speak not of melancholy things, as death and 
wounds; and if others mention tliem, changu, if you 
can, the discoiirBC. Tell not your dreams but to your 
intimate frieuds, 

Break not a jest when none take pleasure in mirth. 
Laugh not aloud, nor at all without occasion. Deride 
no man's misfortunes, though there seem to be some 

Speak not injuHoua words, neither in jest nor earnest* 
Scolf ni none, although tfaey give occasion. 

Be not forward, but friendly and courteoua, the first 
to salute, he;!r and answer, and bo not pensive when it 
ia time to converse. 

Detract not from others, but neitJior be excessive in 
commending. 

(fo not thither where you know not whether yon 
shall be welcome or not. Give not advice without being 
asked; and when desired, do it briefiy. 

If two contend together, take not the part of either 
unconstrained, and be not obstinate in your opinion; in 
things indLQereat be of the major side. 

Reprehend not the imperfection of others, for that 
belongs to parents, masters and superiors. 

Gaze not on the marks or blemishes of others, and 
ask not how they came. What you may speak in secret 
to your friend deliver not before others. 

Speak not in an unknown tongue in company, but 
in your own language; and that m thoi^e of quality 
do, and not as the Tnlgar. Sublime matters treat 
seriously. 

Think before you speak ; pronounce not imperfectly, 
nor bring out your words too heartily, but orderly and 
distinctly. 

When another speaks, be attentive yourself, and dis- 
turb not the audience. IF any hesitate in his words, 
help bim uot, nor prompt him without being desired; 
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interrupt him not, nor answer him till his speech be 
ended. 

Treat with men at fit times about buHiness, and whis- 
per not io the company at others. 

Make no comparisons; and if nay of the company be 
commended for any brave act of virtue, oommeud not 
another for the eamc. 

Be not apt to relate nowa if vou know not the 
truth thereof. In discoursing of tfiinga that you have 
beai'd, name not your author always. A secret dia- 
cover not. 

Be not curioua to know the affairs of othera, neither 
approach to those that speak in private. 

Undertake not what you cannot perform; but be 
careful to keep your promise. 

When you deliver a matter, do it without passion 
and indiscretion, however mean the person may be you 
do it to. 

When your superiors talk to anybody, hear them ; 
neither speak nor laugh. 

In disputes be not so desirous to overcome as not to 
give liberty to each one to deliver his opinion, and i^ub- 
mitto the judgment of the major part, espectuUy if 
they are judges of the dispute. 

Be not tedious in discourse, make not many di- 
gressions, nor repeat often the same matter of dis- 
course. 

Speak no evil of the absent, for it is unjust. 

Be not angry at table, whatever happens; and if you 
have reason to be so show it not; put on a cheoiful 
countenance, especially if there be strangers, for good 
humor makea one dish a feast. 

Set not yourself at the upper end of the table; 
but if it be your due, or the master of the houce wiil 
have it so, contend not, lest you should trouble the 
conpany. 
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When you speak of God or his attributes, let it be 
serioasly, in reverence and honor, and obey your natnrai 
parents. 

Let your recreations be manful, not sinful. 

Labor to keep alive in your breast that little spark of 
celestial fire called conscience. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 



jlnuiueraanf ^^bliings. 



HE custom of celebrating anniversiuy wed- 

^L ^Q^V dings has, of late jears, bavn largely prac- 

^H ^K ticod, und tliey hare become a very pleasant 

^H 4 means of social reunioii among the relatives 

^B and friends of both bosband and wife. Oft«n thia is 

^M the only reason for celebrating them, and the occasion 

^M is sometimes taken an advantage of to give a large party, 

^M of a more informal nature than could be given under 

H^ other circunistanoea. Tbe occasion becomes one of the 

^H memorable events in the life of the couple whose wed- 

^1 ding anniversary la celebrated. It is an occasion for 

^M recalling the happy event which brought to each a new 

^M existence, and changed the current of their lives. It is 

^1 an occasion for them to receive congratalations upon 

^B their past married life, and wishes for many additional 

^m years of wedded bliss. 

H Upon these occasions the married couple sometimes 

H appear in the costumes worn by them on their wedding 

^^ day, which they hiivo preserved with punctilious care, 

^1 and when m^ny years have intervened the quaintness 

^B and oddity of the style of dress from the prevailing 

B (2T8) 
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style is a matter of interest, and the oc^casion of pleasant 
commonts. The couple receive their guests together, 
who upon entering the drawing-room, where they are 
receiving, extend to them their congratulations and 
wiijhi^ for contiaued prosperity und hupplncBS. The 
variouK anntvorsaries are designated hy Bpceial names, 
iDdicutire of thu presents suitable oa each occaGion, 
should guestd deem it advisable to send presents. It 
may be here stated that it is entirely optional with 
parties invited as to whether any presents ara sent or 
taken. At the earlier anniversaries, much pleasantry 
and amusement is occasioned by presenting untqae and 
fantastic articles, gotten up for the occasion. When 
this is contemplated, care should be taken that they 
should not be such as are liable to give offense to a per- 
son of sensitive nature. 

The Papek, Cotton and Lkatqbb WiDDiira. 

The first anniversary of the wedding-day is called the 
Paper Wedding, the second the Cotton Wedding, and 
the third the Leather Wedding. The invitations to the 
first should be issued on a grey paper, representing thin 
cardboard. Presents, if given, should be solely articles 
made of paper. 

The invitations for the cotton wedding should tw 
neatly printed on fine cotton cloth, and presents should 
be of articles of cotton cloth. 

For the leather wedding invitations should be issued 
upon leather, tastily gotten up. and presents, of coarse, 
should be articles made of leather. 



The Wooden ' 

The wooden wodding is the fifth anniversaiy of the 
m&iriage Tbe mvitalioiiB ehould be apon thin card^ 
of wood, or they may he wntton on a sheet of wedding 
note paper, and a card of wood enclosed in the enyclope. 
The proBcntB suitable to this occasion are most uu- 
meroua, and many range from a wooden paper knife or 
trifling article for kitchen use up to a complete set of 
parlor or chamber furniture. 

The Ti» Wedding. 

The tenth annitereary of the marriage is called the 
tin wedding. The invitations for this anniversary may 
be made upon cards covered with a tin card cncloaed. 
The gnesta, if ihey desire to accompany their con- 
gratulations with appropriate presents, have the whole 
list of articles manufactured by the tinner's art from 
which to select. 

The Crystal Wbddisq. 

The crystal wedding is the fifteenth anniversary. In- 
vitations may be on thin, transparent paper, or colored 
sheets of prepared gelatine, or on ordinary weddmg 
note paper, enclosing a sheet of mica, The guests 
make their oSeringe to their host and hostess of triSes 
of glaas, which may be more or leas valuable, as tbe 
donor feels inclined. 
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The China Weddihg, 

Tte china wedding occurs on the twendeth aniUTer- 
aaryof the wodding-day. Inyitations should be issued 
on eKceedingly Gno, eemi-lranEparent note-paper or 
t^ards. Varioua orticlea for the dining or tea-table or 
for the toilet-stand, vasee or mantel orniunents, all are 
appropriate on tliis occasion. 

Thb Siltkr Weddino. 
The silver wedding occurs on the twenty-fifth mar- 
riage anniversary. The invitations issued for this wed- 
ding should be upon the finest note paper, printed in 
bright silver, with monogram or oroat upon both paper 
and envelope, in silver also. If presents are offered by 
any of the guests, they should be of silver, and may be 
the merest trifles or more expensive, as the means and 
mclinations of the donors incline. 

The Ooldbh Wsddlno. 
The close of the fiftieth year ot married life brings 
round the appropriate time for the golden wedding. 
Fifty years of married happiness may indeed bo crowned 
with gold. The invitations for this anniversary cele- 
bration shonld be printed on the fincet note paper in 
gold, with crest or monogram on both paper and en- 
velope in highly-lturnished gold. The presents, if any 
are offered, are also in gold. 

The Diahokd Wedding. 
Horelj, indeed, is a diamond wedding celebrated. 
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Thifl shoald be held on the seventy-fifth anniTersary of 
the marriage- day. So seiduui are tliese occurrences 
that custom bad sanctioned no particular style or form 
to be observed in the invitations. They might be ies'jed 
upon diamond -shaped cards, enclosed in envelopes of a 
corresponding shape. There cau be no general offering 
of presents at such a wedding, since diomonda in any 
number are beyond the means of mui-t persons. 

PR£8BNI3 AT AkMITSRSART WeDDIKOS. 

It IS not, as before stated, required that an mvitntioa 
to an anniversary wedding be acknowledged by a val- 
uable gift, or mdeed by any. The donors on such 
occasions are usually only members of the family or 
intimate friends, and may act ut tlieir own discretion 
tn the matter of giving presents. 

On the occasion of golden or silver weddings, it is 
not amiss to have prmled at the bottom of the invita- 
tion the wordn "No presents," or to enclose a card 
announcing— 

" It IS preferred that no wedding gifts be offered." 

InVITATIOMS to ASN1VEI18AKT WeDDINGS. 

The invitations to anniversary weddings may rary 
something in their wording, according to the fancy of 
the writer, but they are all similar. They should give 
the date of the marriage and the anniversary. They 
may or may not give tlie name of the husband at the 
right-hand side and the maiden name of the wife at the 
left. What the anniversary is should also be indicated. 
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The following form will serve as a model: 

1855-1880. 
The pleasure of your company is requested at the 
Silver Wedding keception 

of 

Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus Jennings, 

On Thursday evening, November 13th, at nine o'clock. 

25 Jackson avenue. 
R. S. V. P. 

A proper variation will make this form equally 
suitable for any of the other anniversary weddings. 

Marriage Ceremony at Anniversary Weddings. 

It is not unusual to have the marriage ceremony re, 
peated at these anniversary weddings, especially at the 
silver or golden wedding. The earliest anniversaries 
are almost too trivial occasions upon which to introduce 
this ceremony. The clergyman who officiates may so 
change the exact words of the marriage ceremony as to 
render them appropriate to the occasion. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



;f?PON the announceineiit ol the birlli of actuld. 
the ludy friends of the mother send her their 
curds, vitb inquiries after her health. Ae 
S£ she IB strong enough to permit, the 
mother returns her own card to all from whom eht re- 
oeWed cards and inquiries, with "thanks for kind 
inqniries." Her lady friends then make personal viaite. 
but gentlemen do not call upon the mother on these 
occasions. If they wish, they may pay their yisita to 
the father, and inquire after the health of the mother 
and child. 

Naming thb Child, 

It becomes an all-important matter to the parents, 
what name they shall give to the newly-born cbild, and 
as this is a matter which may also concern the Utter at 
some future day, it becomes an object of soHcitnde, 
until a suitable name is settled upon. Tlie custom in 
Scotland is to name the first eon after the father's 
father, and the first daughter after the mother's mother; 
the second son after the father, the second daughWr 
after the mother, and succeeding children after other 
(284) 
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near relationa. Tbia perpetuates family names, cad if 
thcj are personn whose names are regarded as wortliy of 
perpetuation, it may be considered a good custom to 
follow. With some it is customary to name children 
after some renowned person, either living or dc-ad. 
There are objections to this plan, however, for if the 
person be still living, he may commit some act which 
will bring opprobrium to his name, and so uause both 
the parent and child to be ashamed of bearing such a 
disgraced nami'. If the person after whom the child is 
named be dead, it may be that the child's character 
may be so entirely different from the person wiio 
formerly bore it, that the name shall be made a re-, 
proach or satire. 

The plan of reviving the old Saxon names has been 
adopted by some, and it has been claimed that the 
names of Edgar, Edwin, Arthur, Alfred, Ethel, Mand, 
Edith, Theresa, and many other of the Sason names 
are pleasant sounding and strong, and a desirable con- 
trast to the Fannies, Mamies, Minnies, Lizzies, Sadies, 
and other petty diminutives which have token the place 
of better Bounding and stronger names. 

The Christenihg. 
The christening and the baptism usually occur at the 
sumo time, and are regulated according to the practices 
of the special church where the parents attend worship. 
As these are quite varied, it will be sufficient only to 
indicate the forms and customs which society imposes 
at such times. 
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GODPAHENTS OR SPONSORS. 

In the Epi?co])al Church there are two, and some- 
times three, godparents or sponsors. If the child is a 
boy, there are two godfathers and one godmother. If a 
girl, two godmothers and one godfather. The persons 
selected for godparents should be near relatives or 
friends of long and close standing, and should be mem- 
bers of tlie same church into which the child is bap- 
tized. Tlie maternal grandmotlier and paternal grand- 
father usually act as sponsors for the first child, the 
maternal grandfather and paternal grandmother for 
the second. A person invited to act as godparent 
should not refuse without good reason. If the grand- 
parents are not selected, it is an act of courtesy to select 
tlie godmother, and allow her to designate the god- 
father. Young persons should not stand sponsors to an 
infant; and none sliould offer to act unless their superior 
position warrants tliem in so doing. 

PkESKNTS from (iOI>PARENTS. 

The sponsors must make their godchild a present of 
some sort — a silver mug, a knife, spoon and fork, a 
liandsomoly-bound bible, or perhaps a costly piece of 
lace or embroidcrv suitable for infants' wear. The 
godfather may give a cup, with name engraved, and 
the godmother the clinstening robe and cap. 

The Christkning Cerkmony. 
Upon entering tlie church the babe is carried first in 
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the armB of its Durse. Xext come the sponsors, and 
after them the father and the mother, if she is able to 
!>e present. The invited guests follow. In taking their 
places the sponsors stand, the godfather on the right 
nnd the godmother on tlio left of Ihe child. When the 
(luesLion IS asked, "Who are the sponsors for the child?" 
tlie proper persons should merely how their heads, with- 
out speaking. 

In the Roman Catholic Church bitptism takes place 
at as caily a date as possible. If the child does not 
seem tc be strong, a priest is sent for at once, and the 
ceremony is performed at the mother's bedaido. If, on 
the other band, the child is healthy, it is taker, to the 
church within a few days alter its birth. In Protestant 
ciiurches the ceremony of baptism is nsua'.ly deferred 
until the mother is able to bo present. If the cere- 
mony is performed at home, a carriage must be sent 
fi.r the clergyman, and retained to convey him back 
again after the ceremony is concludi'd, A lanchcon 
may follow the christening, though a collation of cake 
and wine will fill all the rc<|niroments of etiquette. It 
is the duty of the godfutlier to propose the health of 
Ihe nifaut. 



Pkesests Frou Guests, 

Friends invited to a christening should remember the 
babe in whose honor they couYono by some trifling gift. 
Gentlemen may present an article of silver, ladies some- 
thing of their own manutacture. 
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The Hbro of the Olcasion. 
It should be remembered that the babj ia the person 
of the greatest importiiLce on those occaaioas, and the 
gnests should give it a large share of attention and 
praise. The parents, however, must not make this 
duty too oueroiu to tlieir guests by keeping a tired, 
fretful child on exhibition. It is better to send it at 
once to the care of the nurse as tsooii as ilie curemony 
is over. 

Fees to the Clehuymak. 
Though the church performs the ceremony of bap- 
tism gratuitously, the piircuts should, if they are able, 
make a |irosciit to the uflicuiling clergyman, or, tlirougli 
him, a douatiot, lo the i-oor of the ncii'hborhood. 
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The saddest of all ceremonies ib that attend- 
ant upon the death of relatives and friends, 
and it becomes us to show, in every possible 
way, the utmost consideration for the feel- 
ings of the bereaved, and the deepest respect for the 
melancholy occasion. Of late the forms of ostentation 
at funerals are f^adually diminishing, and by some 
people of intelligence, even mourning habiliments are 
rejected in whole or in part. 

Invitation to a Funeral, 

It is customary in cities to give the notice of death 
and announcement of a funeral through the daily news- 
papers, though sometimes when such announcement may 
not reach all friends in time, invitations to the funeral 
are sent to personal and family friends of the deceased. 
In vilhiges where there is no daily paper, such invita- 
tions are often issued. 

Private invitations are usutilly printed on fine small 
note paper, with a heavy black border, aud iii such 
form as the following : 19 ^gg 




FUNERALe. 



Yourself and family are respectfully ioTited to attaad 
the funeral of Mr. Jntnes B. Southey, from hia late resi- 
dence. No, 897 Williama avenue, on Friilny, October IS. 
at 3 o'clock p. m. (or from St, Paul's Episcopal Ctiarch). 
to proceed to Woodland cemetery. 

When an announcement of a death is sent to a friend 
or relative at a distant point, it ia usual to telegraph 
or to write the notice of death, time and place of fune- 
ral, to allow the friend opportunity to arrive before the 
Bervices. 

It is a breach of good manners not to accept aa iovi- 
tation to a funeral when one ia sent. 

Abranoehents for thk Funebal, 
It ia CDBtomary to trust the details of the arrange- 
ments for the funeral to some relative or friend of 
the family, and if there he no friend who can perform 
this duty, it can be safely left with the undertaker to 
perform the painful duties of master of ceremonies. It 
ia prudent to name a limit for the e.Kpcnses of the 
fnncral, and the means of the family should always 
govern these. Pomp and display should always be 
avoided, as they are out of keeping wiih tlie solemn 
occaeiou, and inconsistent with real grief. At the 
funeral some one should act as usher to seat the friends 
who attend. 

TuE IIousE OF Mourning. 

Upon entering the house of mourning, a gentleman 
should always remove his hat in the hall, and not re- 
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place it until he is about to dcp^irt. No calls of condo- 
lence sliould be mitdc upon the bereaved family while 
the dead remains in the house, and members of the 
family may be excused from receiving any but their 
most intimate friends at that time. 

There ehould be no loud talking or confusion while 
the body remains in the house. All differences and 
quarrels must be forgotten in the house of mourning, 
and personal enemies who meet at a funeral must 
treat each other with respect and dignity. The bell 
knob or door handle is draped with black crape, with 
a black ribbon tied on, if the deceased is married or 
advanced in years, and with a white ribbon, if young 
or unmarried. 

The Funehal Sehvices. 

If the services are held at the house, some near 
friend or relative will receive the gnosts. The imme- 
diate members of the family and ne^ir relatiics should 
lake It final view of the corpse just before the arrival of 
the guests, and should not make their appearance again 
until the services are about to commence. It is becom- 
ing customary now to reserve a room of the house ad- 
joining that in which the services are hold for the 
esclusive use of the near relatives and members of the 
family during the services. Then the clergyman takes 
hia position at the door between the two rooms while 
conducting the services, As ^.-ests arrive, they are 
requested to take a last look at the corpse before seatiuji; 
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themselves, and upoa the conclusion of the aemoes the 
coffin lid IS closed, and the remains are boroe to the 
hearse. The custom of opening the coffin at the church 
to allow all who attend to take a final look at the 
corpse, IS rapidly coming inio disfavor. Tlie frtendi 
who desire it are requested to view the corpse at the 
house, before it is taken to the church. 

if, however, the deceased is a person of great promi- 
nence in the community, and the house is not able to 
accommodate the latge numbers who desire to take a 
last look at the face of the deceased, then, perhaps it 
may be well that the coffin should be opened at the 
church. 

The P^ll-Bearbrs. 

The pall-bearers, usually si.\, but sometimes eight, 
when the deceased is a person of considerable promi- 
neuoe, are generally chosen from the intimate acquain- 
tances of the deceased, and of nearly the same age. It 
they walk to the cemetery, they take their position in 
equal numbera ou either side of the hearse. If thej 
ride, their carriage or carriages precede the hearse. 

Okueh op the Procession. 

The carriages containing the clergyman and pall- 
bearers precede the bearae, immediately foUowing which 
are the carriages of the nearest relatives, more distant 
relatives and friends respectively. When societies op 
masonic bodies take part in the procession they precede 
the hearse. 
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The horse of a, deceased jnotmted military oflBcer, 
fully equipped and draped in mourning, will be led 
immediately after the hearse. As the mourners pass 
out to enter the carriages, the guests stand with nn- 
covered heads. No salutations are given or received. 
The person who ofBciutes aa master of ceremonies, 
assists the mourners to enter and alight from the oar- 
rtiigea. At the cemetery the clergyman or priest walks 
in advance of the coffin. In towns and villages where 
the cemetery is near at hand and the procession goes 
on foot, the men should go with uncovered heads, if 
the weather permit, the hat being hold in the right 
hand. Guests return to their respectiye homes after 
the serrices at tlie grave- 

Floral Decorations. 
The nsnal decorations of the coffin are flowers, taste- 
fnlly arranged in a beautiful wreath tor a child or 
young person, and a cross for a married person, which 
are placed upon the coffin. These flowers should 
mostly be white. Near friends of the deceased may 
send beautiful floral devices, if they wiah, as a mark of 
their esteem for the deceased, which should be sent in 
time to be nsed for decorative purposes. 

Other Decorations, 

A person of rank generally bears some insignia upon 

his coftin. Thos a deceased army or naval officer will 

have his coffin covered with the national flag, and his 

hat, epaulettes, sword and sash laid upon the lid. 



The regain: of a deceased officer of the Masonic or Odd 1 
Fellows' fraternity is often placed npon the coflia. 

Calls Upon thb Bbrbatkd Fabilt. 
About a week after the funeral, fnonds call upon the 
IjeieaTcd (amily. and acrjuaintiincea call withm a month. 
The calls of the latter are not repeated until cards uf 
acknowledgement have been received by the family, the 
leaving of wluch announcoa that they are ready to 
see their friends. It is the custom for friends to wear 
no bright colors when making their calls of condolence. 
In making first calls of condolence none but most in- 
timate friends ask to see the family. Short notes of 
condolence, expressing the dpejicat sympathy, 
usually accepted, and help to comfort striken hearts 
Formal notes of condolence arc no longer sent. Those 
who have known anything of the unsounded depths of 
sorrow do not attempt consolation. AIL that thej 
attempt to do is to find words wherein to express their 
d-iep sympathy with the grief-stricken ones. 

Seclusion of thb Bereaved Family. 

No member of the immediate family of the deceased 
will leave the house between the time of the death and. 
the funeral. A lady friend will be commissioned to 
make all necessary purchases, engage seamstresses, etc 
It is not desirable to enshroud ourselves in gloom after 
a bereavement, however great it may be, and conse- 
quently no prescribed period of seclosion can be gireD, 
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Beal grief needs no appointed time for seclusion. It is 
the duty of every one to interest himself or herself in 
accustomed objects of care as soon as it is possible to 
make the exertion ; for in fulfilling our duties to the 
living, we best show the strength of our affection for 
the deady as well as our submission to the will of Him 
who knows what is better for our dear ones than we can 
know or dream. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



las^ngton Jlli^elte. 



I 



ERTAIN local rules haye been recognized in 
Bocietjr at Washington, from the fact that a 
gentleman's social position is acquired by vir- 
tue of certain offices which he holds, and the 

social status of womfin is also determined by the official 

rank of her hnsband. 

The President. 
As the President of the United States holds the 
highest official rank and title in political life, so ia he 
also, by virtue of that office, awarded precedence in 
social life. There is no necessity of special formalities 
to form his acquaintance, and he receives calls without 
being under any obligation to return them. He may 
be addressed either as " Mr, President," or " Your Ex- 
cellency." Sometimes he gives up the morning hours 
to receiving calls, and at such times precedence is given 
to such people as have husinesa with him, over parties 
who go to make a formal call. In either caae, the 
caller is ahown to the room occupied by the President's 
secretaries, presents his card and waits hia turn to be 
(296) 




admitted. If the caller haa no businees, bat goee oat 
of cariosity, he pays his respects and withdraws to make 
room for others. It is better in making a private call, 
to secure the company of some official or some friend of 
the President to introdaoe yon. 

Recxptions at the Whitb Hocsb. 

Stated receptions are given at the White House by 
tlie President daring sessions of congress, and all are at 
liberty to attend them. Sometimes these are morning 
and sometimes evening recepfions. Upon entering the 
reception room, the caller gives his name to the usher, 
who annonnccs it, and apon approaching the President 
is introduced, by some official to whom that duty ie 
assigned, both to the President and to the members of 
his family who receive with him. The callers pass on, 
after being introduced, mingle in social intercourse and 
view the various rooms until ready to depart. If a 
caller wishes he may leave his card. 

The same rules of etitjuette prevail at state dinners 
given by the President as at any formal dinner, prece- 
dence being given to guests according to official rank 
and dignity. An invitation by the President must be 
accepted, and it is admissible to break any other en- 
gagement already made; however, it is necessaiy to 
explain the cause, in order to avoid giving offense. It 
is not regarded as discourleous to break an engagement 
for this reason. 

The wife of the President is not under obligatJoD 
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retam Oftlla, though she mfty visit those whom Bh« 
wishos to favor with such attentions. Other memben 
of the President's family may receive and return calU. 

New-Yeab's Kecbptioks at ms White House. 

As the Hew- Year's receptions at tlie White Hooae 
are the most ceremonious oecu.'^iDiis of the executive 
mansion, it is the custom of the ladies who attend them 
to appear in the moat elegant toilets snited to a morning 
reception. Members of foreign legations appear in the 
court dresses of their respeotire conntrius ou this occa- 
sion, in paying their respects to the President of the 
United SUtes. 

Obdeb of Official Kank. 

Next in rank to the President come the Chief Jnetice, 
tlie Vice President and the Sjieuker of the House of 
Representatives. These raceive first visits from all 
others. The fleneral of the army and the Admiral of 
the navy come nest m the order of oflScial rank. Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives call Srst on all 
the officials named. The wife of any official is entitled 
to the same social precedence as her husband. Among 
officers of the army and navy, the Lieutenant General 
corresponds to the Vice Admiral, the Major General to 
Rear Admiral, Brigadier General to Commodore, Colo- 
nel to Captain in the navy, and so on through the 
lower grades. 

The Cabinet Officebs. 

The officers of the cabinet, comprising the Secre- 
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tariea of State, the Treasury, tlie War, the Navy, the 
Postmaster General, the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Attorney General, expect to receive calls, and aa all 
the officers are of the same rank and dignity, it ia only 
on occasions of SCikte ceremonies that an order of pre- 
ference ia ebservcd, which is as above given. The 
vivee of the cabinet officers, or tJie ladies of their 
household, have onerous social duties to perform. 
They hold receptions every Wednesday during the 
season, which lasts from the first of January to Lent, 
when their houses are open to all who choose to favor 
them with a call, and on those occasions refreshments 
are served. The ladies of the family are expected to 
return these calls, at which time they leave the card of 
the cabinet officer, and an invitation to an evening 
reception. The cabinet officers are expected to enter- 
tain Senators, Bepresentatives, Justices of the Supreme 
Court, members of the diplomatic corps and distin- 
gnisbed visitors at Washington, as well as the ladies of 
their respective families. The visiting hours at the 
capital are usually from two until half-past five. The 
labor and fatigue which social duties require of the 
ladies of the fumily of a cabinet officer are fairly appall- 
ing. To stand for hours during receptions at her own 
house, to stand at a series of entertainments at the 
houses of others, whose invitation courtesy requires 
should be accepled, and to return in j>er8on calls made 
upon her, are a few of the duties of the wife of a cabinet 
officer. 
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How TO Address the Officials. 

When writing to the different officials, the President * 
is addressed "His Excellency, the President of the 
United States ; " the members of the cabinet " The 
Honorable, the Secretary of State," etc., giving each 
his proper title; the Vice President, "The Honorable, 
the Vice President of the United States." In a cere- 
moniouB note, words must not be abbreviated. In con- 
vereatioD the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
is addressed as "Mr. Speaker;" a member of the cabi- 
net as " Mr, Secretary ; " a senator as " Mr. Senator ; " 
a member of the House of Representatives as " Mister." 
unless he has some other title; but he is introduced as 
'■The Honorable Mr. Burrows, of Michigan." The cus- 
tom is becoming prevalent of addressing the wives of 
officials with the prefixed titles of their husbands, as 
"Mrs. General Sherman," "Mrs. Senator Thunnan," 
"Mrs. Secretary Evarte." 

The Fiest to Visit. 

The custom of first visits or calls at the capital is that 
residents shall make the first call on strangers, and 
among the latter those arriving first upon those coming 
later. Foreign ministers, however, in order to muke 
themselves known, call first Upon the members of the 
cabinet, which is returned. 

Senators and Representatives. 

It is entirely optional with Senators, Representatives 
and all other officials except the President and members 
of his cabinet, whether they entertain. They act upo« 
their own pleasure in the matter. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



1[cii;£ign WiWts* 



N this country, where everybody poaseasea one 
and the same title, that of a citizen of this 
VjUIJI Republic, no one can claim a superiority of 
i^ rank and title. Not so in European countries, 
I right of birth entitles a persoa to honor, 
rank and title. And as our citizens are constantly 
visiting foreign countries, it is well to understand 
aomething of titles and ranks and their order of pre- 
cedence. 

Royalty. 

In England, the king and queen are placed at the top 1 
of the social structure. The mode by which they are 
addressed is in the form " Your Majesty." 

The prince of Wales, the heir-apparent to the throne, 
stands second in dignity. The other children are all 
known during their minority as princes and princesses. 
The eldest princess is culled the crown princess. Upon 
their majority the younger sons have the title of duke 
bestowed npon them, and the daughters retain that of | 
princesses, adding to it the title of their husbands. 
(301) 
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They are all designated as '* Their Royal High] 

The Nobility. 

A duke who inherits the title from his father, stands 
one grade below a royal duke. The wife of a duke is 
known as a duchess. They are both addressed as 
''Your Grace." The eldest son is a marquis until he 
inherits the higher title of his father. His wife is a 
marchioness. The younger sons are lords by courtesy, 
and the daughters are distinguished by having ''Lady" 
prefixed to their Christian names. Earls and barons 
are both spoken of as lords and their wives as ladies, 
though the latter are by right respectively countesses 
and baronesses. The daughters of the former are 
" ladies," the younger sons of both " honorables.'' The 
eurl occupies the higher position of the two in the 
peerage. 

These complete the list of nobility, unless we include 
bishops, who arc lords in right of their ecclesiastical 
office, but whose title is not hereditary. 

All these are entitled to seats in the upper House of 
Parliament. 

The Gentry. 

Baronets are known as " Sirs,'* and their wives 
receive the title of ** Lady;" but they are only com- 
moners of a higher degree, though there are families, 
who have borne their title for many successive gener- 
ations who would not exchange it for a recently created. 
peerage. 
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A clergyman, by right of his calling, standa on an 
eqimlily with all commoiiera, a bishop with all peers. 



The title of Esquire, which is only an empty compli- 
ment in this country, has special significance iu 
England. The following in that country have a legal 
right to the title : 

The sons of peers, whether known in common con- 
Tersation as lords or liouorables. 

The eldest sons of peers' sons, and their eldest sons in 
perpetual succession. 

All the bohb of baronets. 

All esquires of the Knights of the Bath. 

Lords of manors, chiefs of clans and other tenants of 
the erown in capite are esquires by prescription. 

Esquires created to that rank by patent, and their 
eldest sons in perpetual succession. 

Esquires by office, such as justices of the peace while 
on the roll, mayors ot towns during mayoralty, and 
sheriffs of counties (who retain the title for life). 

Members of the Hous-e of Commons. 

Barristers-ai-law. 

Bachelors of divinity, law and physic. 

All who in commissions signed by the sovereign, are 
ever styled esquires retain that designation for life. 

Imperial Rank. 

Emperors and empresses rank higher than kings. 

The sons and daughters of the emperor of Austria ore 
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called archdukes and archducheaaea, the names being 

handed down from the time when the rnler of that 
country claimed for himself no higher title than that of 
archduke. The emperor of Russia is known && the 
czar, the name being identical with the Roman c^sar 
and the German kaiser. The faeir-apparent to the 
Russian throne is the czarowitch. 



EUBOPEAN TlTLBS. 

Titles in continental Europe are so common and so 
frequently unanataincd by landed and moneyed inter- 
ests, that they have not that significance wbich they 
hold in England. A count may be a penniless scamp, 
depending upon the gambling-table for a precarious 
subsistence, and looking out for the chance of making 
a wealthy marriage. 

A German baron may be a good, substantial, unpre- 
tending man, something after the manner of an Ameri- 
can farmer, A German prince or duke, since the 
absorption of the smaller principalities of Germany by 
Prussia, may have nothing left him bat a barren title 
and a meagre rent-roll. The Italian prince is even of 
less account than the German one, einoe his rent- 
roll is too frequently lacking altogether, and his 
only inheritance may be a grand but decayed palace, 
without means sufficient to keep it in repair or furnish 
it properly. 

Presentation at the Coubt of St. Jaues. 

It U frequently a satisfaction' to an American to be 
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proseDted to the queeu during a eojourn iu England, 
and as the queen is realiy an excellent woman, worthy 
of all honor, not only can there be no valid cause for i 
objection to such presentation, but it may well be | 
loolied upon as an honor to be sought for. 



Thosb Eliqiblb to Presbhtation at Court, 
The nobility, with their wives and daughters, : 
eligible to presentation at court, unless there be Bome \ 
grave moral objection, in which ca^, as it has ever 
been the aim of the good and ^nrtuous queen to main- 
tain a high standard of morality within her court, the 
objectionable parties are rigidly excluded. The clergy, 
naval and military officers, physicians and barristers 
and the squirearchy, with their wives and daughters, 
have also the right to pay their personal respects to 
their queen. Tliuse of more democratic professions, 
such as solicitors, merchants and mechanics, have not, 
03 a rule, that right, though wealth and connection 
have recently proved an open sesame at the gates of St, 
James. Any person who has been presented at court 
may present a friend in his or her turn. A person 
wishing to be presented, must beg the favor from 
the friend or relative of the highest rank he or she 
may possess. 

PRBLIMIHARIES TO PeSENTATIOK, 

Any nobleman or gentleman who proposes to be 



i 



presented to the qm 



must leave at the lord chamber- 
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lain'a office before twelve o'clock, two days before the 
«, a card with his name written thereon, und with 
name of the nohleman or gentleman by whom he is 
.0 be presented. In order to carry out the existing 
egnlation that no presentation can be made at a levee 
except by a person actually attending that levee, it is 
also neceaaary that a letter from the nobleman or gen- 
tleman who is to make the preEenlatiou, etating it to 
be his intention to be present, should accoiupauy the 
presentation curd above referred to, which will be sub- 
mitted to the queen for Her Majesty's approbaUou. 
These regulations of the lord chamberlain must be 
implicitly obeyed. 

Directions at what gate to enter and where the cap* 
riages are to stop are always printed in the newspapers. 
These directions apply with equal force to ladies and to 
gentlemen. 

The person to be presented must provide himself <se 
herself with a court costume, which for men consiBts 
partly of knee-breeches and hose, for women of &n 
ample court train. These costumeB are indispensable, 
and can be hired for the occasion. 

The Presentation. 
It ifl desirable to be early to escape the crowd. "When 
the lady leaves her carriage, she must leave everything 
in the shape of a cloak or scarf behind her. Her train 
must be carefully folded over her left arm as she enters 
the long gallery of St. James, where she waits ber ttim 
for presentation. 
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The lady is at length ushered into the preeence- 
chamber, which is entered hj two doors. She goee in 
lit the one indicated to her, dropping her train as eho 
passes the threshold, which train is instantly spread out 
by the wands of the lords-iu- waiting. The lady then 
walks forward towards the sovereign or the person who 
represents the sovereign. The card on which her name 
is inscribed is thon handed to another lord-in -waiting, 
who reads the name aloud. ^Iien she arrives jnst 
before His or Her Majesty, she should courtesy as low 
as possible, so as to almost kneel. 

If the lady presented be a peeress or a peer's 
daughter, the queen kisses her on the forehead. If 
only a conimoDer, then the queen extends her hand 
to be kissed by the lady presented, who, having done 
80, rises, courtesies to each of the other members of 
the royal family present, and then passes on. She 
mast keep her face turned toward the sovereign a^ 
she passes to and through the duor leading from the 
p resence-chamber. 



CHAPTER XXIX 



^usin^8» 




N the chapter on " Our Manners,'* we have 



spoken of the importance of civility and po- 
liteness as a means of success to tlie business 
and professional man. It is in the ordinary 
walks of life, in the most trivial affairs, that a man's 
real cliaracter is shown, and consequently every man, 
wliiitever may be his calling, will do well to give due 
attention to those trivial affairs which, in his daily 
association with men of the world, will give him a repa- 
tali on of being cold, austere, and unapproachable, or 
warm-hearted, genial, and sympathetic. 

Form (Iood Habits. 

It is important for the young man learning business, 
or just getting a start in business, to form correct 
habits, and especially to form the habit of being polite 
to all with whom he bas business relations, showing 
the same courteous treatment to men or women, poorly 
or plainly dressed, as though they were attired in the 
most costly of garments. A man who forms habits of 
politeness and gentlemanly treatment of everybody 

(806) 
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in earlj life, hjis acquired tlie good-will of all irith 
whom he has ever been brouglic into Gocial or bnsineu 
relations. He shonld also guard againi^t such habita 
as profanity, the use of tobacco and iaioxicating 
liquors, if he would gain and retain the respect of the 
best portion of the community, and should, if possible, 
cultivate the habit of being cheerful at uU times and in 
all places. 

Kebf Yocr Tbhfeb. 

In discussing bosineaa cnstterH, never lose your tom- 
pci", even though jour opponent in a controversy should 
become angry, and in the heat of discussion make rude 
and disagreeable remarks and charges. By a calm and 
dignified^ bearing and courteous treatment you will 
conquer his rudeness. 

HOHEBTT THB BeST PoLICT, 

"Honeaty is the best policy," ia a maiim which 
merchants and tradeEmen will find as true as it is 
trite, and no tradesman who wishes to retam hia cus- 
tomers and his reputation will knowingly miarcpreeent 
the quality of bis goods. It is not good policy for a 
merchant or clerk, in selling goods, to tell the customer 
what they cost, as, in a majority of cases, he will not 
be believed. 



The Examplb of a Mbbcbakt Princb. 
The value of politeness to a merohant is nowhers 
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more clearly shoTD than in the case of the lat« A. T. 
Stewart, the merchaDt prince of New York. He not 
only treated evei-j customer he waited upon with the 
ntmost courtesy, but he demanded it of every employee. 
and sought for men poesesBing every quality of charac- 
ter tending to secure this suavity of manner, ia tin; 
selection of his saleemon and clerks. He required tliem 
to observe rigidly all rules and forms of politeness, and 
would allow no purtliility shown to people on account of 
their dress, those clad in humble apparel being treated 
with the same ulTubility and politeness as those richly 
dressed. Everybody who entered his store was sure of 
reccivmg kind and courteous treatment. This may or 
may not have been his secret of success, but it certainly 
gained and retained for him a large custom, and vas 
one element in his character which can be highly 
commended. And every merchant will be judged of 
by his customers in proportion to the coiirteouB treat- 
ment they receive from him, or from clerks in his 
store. The lawyer or the doctor will also acquire pop- 
ularity and patronage as he exhibits courteous and kind 
treatment to all with whom he comes into social or 
bnsinesa relations. 

BRE4KINO AN APPOINTMENT. 

Do not break an appointment with a businese man, 
if possible to avoid it, lor if yon do, the party with 
whom you made it may have reason to think that you 
are not a man of your word, and it may also cause him 
great annoyance, and loss of time. If however, it be- 
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cornea absolutely neceasary to do so, you should inform 
him beforehand, either by a note or by a apocial messen- 
ger, giving reasons for its nou-fulfillmeut. 

Promptly Mebtino Notes and Dbaets. 

Every business man knows the importance of meet- 
ing promptly his notes and drafts, for to neglect it is 
disastrons to his reputation aa a prompt business man. 
He should consider, also, apart from this, that he is 
under a moral obligation to meet these payments 
promptly when due. If circumstances which you can- 
not control prevent this, write at once to your creditor, 
stating plainly and frankly the reason why you are 
unable to pay him, and when yon will be able. He 
will accommodate you if he has reason to believe your 
statements. 

Prompt Paymknt of Bills. 
If a bill is presented yon for payment, yon should, if 
it is correct, pay it as promptly as though it were a 
note at the bank already due. The party who presents 
the bill may be in need of money, and should receive 
what is bis due when he demands it. On the other 
hand, do not treat a man who calls upon you to pay a 
bill, or to w^lom you send to collect a bill, as though 
you were under no obligation to him. Wiiile you have 
a right to expect him to pay it, still its prompt payment 
may have so inconvenienced him as to deserve your 
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General Rulxs. 

If you chance to sec a merchant's books or papers 
left open before yon, it is not good manners to look over 
them, to ascertain their contents. 

If you write a letter asking for informatiotiy you 
sliould always enclose an envelope, addressed and 
stamped for the answer. 

Courtesy demands that yuu re{)Iy to all letters im- 
mediate! v. 

If you are in a company of men where two or more 
are talking over business matters, do not listen to the 
conversation wliicli it was not intended you should 
hear. 

In calling upon a man during business hours^ trans- 
act your business rapidly and make your call as short 
as is consistent with the matters on hand. As a rule, 
men have but little time to visit during business 
hours. 

If an employer has occasion to reprove any of his 
clerks or employees, he will find that by speaking kindly 
ho will accomplish the desired object much better than 
by harsher means. 

In paying out a largo sum of money, insist that the 
person to whom it is paid shall count it in your pres- 
ence, and on the other hand, never receive a sum of 
money without counting it in the presence of the 
party who pays it to you. In this way mistakes may 
be avoided. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



Jlriss. 



rO dreaa well requires good taste, good Beii§0 
and refiaoment. A woman of good sensa 
will neither make dreea her SraC nor her la«t 
object iu life. No sensible wife will betray 
that total indiflcrence for her hnsbnnd which is im- 
plied in the neglect o( her appearance, and she will 
remember that to dress consistently and tustefally ia 
one of the duties which she owes to society. Every 
lady, however insignificant her social position may 
appear to herself, must exercise a certain influence on 
the feelings and opinions of others. An attention to 
dress is nseful as retaining, in the minds of sensible 
men, that pride in a wife's appearance, which ia so 
agreeable to her, as well aa that due inBuence which 
cannot be obtained without it. But a love of dress hae 
its perils for weak minds. Uncontrolled by good sense, 
and etimulated by personal vanity, it becomes a temp- 
tation at first, and then a curse. When it ia indulged 
in to the detriment of better employmeuts, and beyond 
the compoaa of means, it cannot be too severely con- 
detuned. It then becomes criminal 




Consistency in Deess. 

Consistency in regurd to Etution and fortune is the 
first matter to be considered. A woman of good sense 
will not wish to eipeiid in unneceasary extravagances, 
tnoDcy wrung from an anxious, laborious husband ; or 
if her husband bo a man of fortune, she will not, even 
then, encroach upon her allowance. In the early years 
of married life, when the income is moderate, it should 
bo the pride of a woman to see how little she can spend 
upon her dross, and yet present that tasteful and 
creditable appearance which is desirable. Much de- 
pends upon management, and upon the care taken of 
garments. Sbe should turn everything to account, and 
be careful of her clothing when wearing it. 
Extravagance in Drsss. 

Dress, to be in perfect taste, need nut be costly, It 
is unfortunate that in the United States, too much 
attention is paid to dress by those who hare neither the 
excuse of ample means, nor of social culture. Tiie 
wife of a poorly paid clerk, or of a young man just 
stiirting in business, aims at dressing as stylishly as 
does the wealthiest among her acquaintances. The 
sewing girl, the shop girl, the chambermaid, and even 
the cook, must have their elegantly trimmed silk dresses 
and velvet cloaks for Sunday and holiday wear, and the 
injury done by this state of things to the morals and 
manners of the poorer clasaea is incalculable. 

As fashions are constantly changing, those who do 
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not adopt the extremes, as there are so many of the 
prevailing modee at present, can find something to salt 
every form and face. 

Indiffbeence to Dress. 
Indifference and inattention to dreas is a defect of 
character rather than virtue, and often denotes indol- 
ence and slovenliness. Every woman should aim to 
make herself look as well as possible with the means at 
her command. Among the rich, a fondness for dress 
promotes exertion and activity of the mental powers, 
GoltivateB a correct taste and fosters industry and in- 
g;enuity among those who seek to procure for them the 
material and designs for dress. Among the middle 
classes it encourages diligence, contrivance, planning 
and deftness of handiwork, and among the poorer 
classes it promotes industry and economy. A fondness 
for dress, when it does not degenerate into vain show, 
has an elevating and refining inflaence on society, 

Afpbofbute Dkess. 
To dreaa appropriatflly is another important matter to 
be considered. Due regard must be paid to the physical 
appearance of the person, and the dress must be made 
to harmonize throughout. An appropriate dresa is that 
which so harmonizes with the 6gure as to make the 
apparel unnoticeable. Thin ladies can wear delicate 
colors, while stout persona look best in black or dark 
grey. For young and old the question of appropriat« 
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color must be det«rmine<l by the figure and oompleuon. 
Rich colon harmoniEe with bmnette complezioiu or 
(lark hair, and delicate colors with pereoni of light htir 
and blonde cnmplexiona. 

Gloves. 
GloTOfl are worn by gentlemun as well as ladies in the 
street, at an evening party, at the opera or theatre, at 
receptions, at church, when paying a call, riding or 
driving; but not in the conn try or at dinner. White 
should bo worn at balls; the palest colors at erening 
parties and neutral shades at chnrch. 

EVBNIKQ Dr£&3 FOR OeNTLBUBH. 

The evening or full dress for gentlemen is a black 
dreBB-snit — a "swallow-tail" coat, the vestcut low, the 
cravat white, and kid gloves of the palest hue or white. 
The shirt front should be white and plain ; the stndi 
and cuS-bottons simple. Especial attention should be 
given to the hair, which should be neither short nor 
luug. It is better to err upon the too short side, aa too 
long hair savors of affectation, destroys the shape of the 
])hysiognomy, and has a touch of vulgarity about it. 
Evening dress is the same for a large dinner party, a 
ball or an opera. In some circles, however, evening 
dress is considered an affectation, and it is as veil to do 
as others do. On Sunday, morning dress is worn, and 
on that day of the week no gentleman ia expected to 
appear in evening dress, either at (diarch, at home or 



away from home. Oloves are dispensed with at dinoefl 
partiee, and pale colors are preferred to white fofj| 
evening wear. 

MoKNiNo Dkess por Gentlbmbn. 

The momiug Areas for gentlemen is a black frock- 1 
coat, or a black cut-away, white or black Test, acoord-J 
ing to the season, gray or colored pants, piaid or stripes, ' 
according to the fashion, a high ailk (Btovo-pipe) hat, 
and a black scarf or necktie. A black frock coat with 
black pants is not considered a good combination, nor 
isadreas coat and colored or light paiita. The morn- 
ing dress is suitable for garden parties, Sundays, social 
teas, informal calia, morning calls and receptions. 'J 

It will be seen that morning and evening dress fori 
gentlemen vanes as much as it does for ladies. It is 
decidedly out of place for a gentleman to wear a dresa 
ooat and white tie in the day-time, and when evening 
dress is desired on ceremonious occasions, the shutters 
should be closed and the gas or lamps lighted. The 
true evening costume or full dress suit, accepted as such 
throughout the world, has firmly established itself in 
this country ; yet there is still a considerable amount ol | 
Ignorance displayed as to the occasions when it should I 
be worn, and it is not uncommon for the average ' 
American, even high officials and dignified people, to 
wear the full evening costume at a morning reception 
or some midday ceremony. A drees coat at a morning i 
or afternoon reception or luncheon, is entirely out of J 



place, vhile the frock-coat or cuUawaj and gray pant^ 
make a becoming coetume for saoh ao occasion. 

Jewelry fou Gentlehbn. 
It is not considered in good taste for men to wear 
much jewelry. They may with propriety wear one 
gold ring, studa and cuff-buttons, and a watch chain, 
not too mosBive, with a modest pendant, or none at all. 
Anything more looks like a superabundance of orna- 
ment. 

ErsDma Dbbss fob Ladies. 
Eveniag dress for ladies may be as rich, elegant 
gay as one chooses to make it. It is everywhere the 
custom to wear full evening dress in brilliant evening 
assemblages. It may be cut either high or low at 
the neck, yet no lady sliould wear her dress so low 
as to make it quite noticeable or a special subject of re- 
mark. Evening dress is what is commonly knonTi as 
"full dress," and will serve for a large evening party, 
ball or dinner. Uo directions will be laid down with 
reference to it, as fashion devises how it is to be 
and what material used. 



Ball Dbes3. 






Ball dressing requires less art than the nice grada- 
tions of costume in the dinner dress, and the dress for 
evening parties. For a ball, everything should be light 
and diaphanous, somewhat fiinciful and airy. The 
heavy, richly-trimmed silk is only appropriate to those 
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who do not dance. The richoat velvetB, the bright«et 
and most delicate tints in silk, the moat expensive laces, 
elaborate coilFurcs, a large display of diamonds, arti- 
ficial flowers for the head-dress and natural flowers for 
hand bonquets, all belong, more or less, to the costame 
for a large ball 

The Fi:ll Dinner Dress. 
The fall dinner dress for guests admits of great 
splendor. It may be of any thick texture of silk or 
velvet for winter, or light rich goods for summer, and 
should be loug and sweeping. Every trifle in a lady's 
costume should be, as far as she can aSord it, faultless. 
The fan ehould be perfect in its way, and the gloves 
should be quite fresh. Diamonds are used in brooches, 
pendants, ear-rings and brauolets. If artificial flowers 
are worn in the hair, they should be of the choicest 
description. All the light neutral tints, and black, 
dark blue, purple, dark green, garnet, brown and fawn 
are suited for dinner wear. 

DRBBS op HoBTESa AT A DlMNBR PaRTY, 

The dress of a hostess at a dinner party should be 
rich in material, but subdued in tone, so as not lo 
eclipse any of her guests. A young hostess should wear 
a dress of rich silk, black or dark in color, with collar 
' and ouffs of fine lace, and if the dinner be by daylight, 
plain jewelry, but by gaslight diamonds. 




Showt Dbess. 

The glaring colors and "loud" costumes, once a 
cnmmon, have givoa ])]nce to eober grays, aad broTU 
Kndolivce; black predommatiug over alt. The ligW 
eliowily-trimmed dreescs, which were once dispUjeci it 
the streets and fashionable promenades, are now onlj 
worn in carriages. This display of showy dress ao 
glaring colors is generally confined to tliose who loi 
ostentation more than comfort. 

Drb33 por Receiving Calls. 

It a lady has a special day for ihe reception of calloi 
iter dress mu«t bo of silk, or other goods suitable to tb 
season, or to her position, but must )>e of quiet coloi 
and plainly worn. Laoe collars and cuffs should b 
worn with this dress, and a certain amount of jewelry 
is also admiseible. A lady whose mornings are devoted 
to the superintendence of her domestic affairs, m&j 
receive a casnal caller in her ordinary morning dress* 
which must be neat, yet plain, with white plain linen 
collars and cuffs. For Kcw Year's, or other calls ot 
special signiQcance, the dress should be rich, and may 
be elaborately trimmed. If the parlors are closed and 
the gas lighted, full evening dress is required. 

Carriaog Dress. 

The material for a dress for a drire through the pub- 
lic Btrocts of a city, oi along a fashionable drive or park, 
cannot be too rich. Silks, velvets and laces, are all 
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appropriate, with rich jewehy and costly fura in cold 
■weatlior. If the fashion require it. the ciirriago dress 
may be long enough to trail, or it may be of the length 
of a walking dress, which many prefer. For driving in 
the conntry, a different style of dress is required, as the 
dust and mud would soil rich material 

ViSiriNQ CosroMKB. 

Visiting costumes or those worn at a funeral or in- 
formal calls are of richer material than walking suits. 
The bonnet is either simple or rich, according to the 
taste of the wearer. A jacket of yelvet, or shawl or 
fur-trimmed mantle are the concomitants of the car- 
riage dress for winter. In summer alt should be bright, 
oool, agreeable to wear and pleasaut to luult at. 

Dress pok Mornino Calls. 

Morning calls may be made either in walking or car- 
nage dress, provided the latter is justified by the 
presence of the carriage. The dress should be of eilk, 
colkr and cuSs of the Bnest lace; light gloves; a full 
dress bonnet and jewelry of gold, either dead, burnished 
or enameled, or of cameo or coral. Diamonds are not 
usually wont in daylight. A dress of black or nentral 
tint, in which light colors are introduced only in 
small quantities, is the most appropriate for a morn- 
ing call. 

Ho&NiNa Dress for Street. 

The morning dress for the street should be quiet in 
21 
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color, plainly made and of serviceable material, 
should be Bhort enough to clear the ground withoi 

collecting mud and garbage. Lisle-thread gloyeg i 
midBummer, thick gloves in midwinter, are more con 
fortable for street wear than kid ones, Linen colla 
and CU0S are most suitable for morning eti'ect drcs 
The bonnet and hat should be quiet and inexpressiT* 
matching the dress as nearly as possible. In stormj 
weather a large waterproof with hood is more 
venient and less troublesome than an umbrella. Thi 
morning dress for visiting or breakfasting in pnbU 
may be, in winter, of woolen goods, ainply made ani 
quietly trimmed, and in summer, of cambric, piqaQ 
marseillea or other wash goods, either white or figured 
For morning wear at home the dress may be st3 
simpler. The hair should he plainly arranged withoi 
ornament. 

The Promenade Dress. 

The dress for the promenade should be in perfet 
harmony with itself. Ail the colors worn shonld hai 
mouize if they are not strictly identical. The honno 
sliould not be of one color, and parasol of another, lU 
dress of a third and the gloves of a fourth. Noi 
should oue article be new and another shabby, Tb 
collars and cuffs should be of lace; the kid glove 
should be selected to harmonize with the color of til 
dress, a perfect fit. The jewelry worn should be brace 
lets, cuff.buttons, plain gold earrings, a watch chai 
and brooch. 
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Opera. Dresb. 
Operu drcBB for uiatineeB may be as elegant aa for 

morning calls. A bonnet is always worn even by those 
who occupy boxes, but it maj be as dressy as one 
chooses to make it. In the evening, ladies are at liberty 
to wear evening dresses, with ornaments in their hair, 
instead of a bonnet, and as the effect of light colors ia 
mnch better than dark in a well-lighted opera honse, 
they should predominate. 

The Biding Dress. 

A lady's dressing habit should fit perfectly without 
being tight. The skirt must be full, and long enongh 
to cover the foet, but not of extreme length. The boots 
must be stout and the gloves gauntleted. Broadcloth 
IS regarded as the more dressy cloth, though waterproof 
is the more serviceable. Something lighter may be 
worn for summer, and in the lighter costumes a row of 
shot must be stitched at the bottom of the breadths of 
the left side to prevent the skirts from being blown by 
the wind. The riding dress is made to fit the waist 
closely, and button nearly to the throat. Above a small 
collar or reverse of the waist is shown a plain linen 
collar, fastened at the throat with a bright or black 
necktie. Coat sleeves shonld come to the wrist with 
linen cuffs beneath them. No lace or embroidery is 
allowable in a riding costume. It is well to have tbo 
waist attached to a skirt of the usnal length, and the 
long skirt fastened over it, so that if any accident ocouia 
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obliging the lady to diamount, ahe may eaeil/ 
the long OTorskirt and slill bo properly dressed. 

The hair should be put up compactly, and do t< 
should be allowed to stream in the wind. The sha] 
of the bat will vary with the fashion, but it ehool 
alwiiys be plainly trimmed, and it feathers are woi 
they must be fastened so that the wind cannot bio 
them over the wearer's eyes. 



A Walk II 
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The material for a walking suit may be either rich 
plain to suit the taste and means of the wearer. I 
should always be well made and never appear shabby. 
Bright colors appear best only as trimmings. Blacd 
has generally been adopted for street dresses as tbi 
most becoming. For the country, walking dresses ai 
made tasteful, solid and strong, more for service tha 
display, and what would be perfectly appropriate foi 
ihe streets of a city would he entirely out of place oi 
the muddy, unpaved walks of a small town or 
country neighborhood. The walking or promenadi 
dress is always made short enough to clear the ground 
Thick boots are worn with the walking suit. 

Dress for La dibs of Business. 
For women who are engaged in some daily employ- 
ment such as teachers, saleswomen and those who arai 
occupied in literature, art or business of some sort, tha 
dress should be somewhat different from the ordinary 



walking costume. Ita material should be more ser- 
viceable, better fitted to endure the Ticissitudes of the 
weather, and of quiet colors, sncli as brown or gray, 
and not easily soiled. While the costume should not 
be of the simplest nature, it should dispense with all 
saperfluiCies in the way of trimming. It shoald be 
made with special reference to a free use of the arma, 
and to easj locomotion. Linen cuffs and collars are 
beet suited to this kind of dress, gloves which can be 
easily removed, street walking boots, and for jewelry, 
plain cnff-buttons, brooch and watch chain. The bat 
or bonnet should be neat and tasty, with but few flow- 
era or feathers. For winter wear, waterproof, tastefully 
made np, is the best material for a business woman's 
outer garment. 

Okdinaht Evening Dbess. 
The ordinary evening house drees should be tasteful 
and becoming, with a certaiu amount of ornament, and 
worn with jewelry. SOks are the most appropriate for 
this dress, but all the heavy woolen dress fabrics for 
winter, and the lighter lawns and organdies for summer, 
elegantly made, are suitable. For winter, the colors 
should be rich and warm, and knots of bright ribbon of 
a becoming color, should be worn at the throat and in 
the hair. The latter should be plainly dressed. Ar- 
tificial flowers and diamonds are out of place. This is 
both a suitable dress in which to receive or make a 
caenal evening calL If a hood is worn, it must be re- 
moved during the call. Otherwise a full dress bonnet 
must be worn. 
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For the social cvonlng party, more latitude is alloi 
in tlie choice of colors, material, trimniinga, etc., tb 
for the ordinary evening dress. Dresses should oo' 
. shoulder ; but if cut low in Lhu neck, a 
irith short eleevee, puffed illusion waists or eonie simi 
device should be employed to cover the neck and am 
Gloves may or may not be worn, but if they are tli 
should be of some light color. 

Dress fob Church. 

The dress for church should be plain, of dark, qui 

colors, with no superfluous trimming or jewelry, 

should, in fact, be the plainest of promenade dross 

us church is not the place for display of fine clothes 

The DEEsa for thb Theatre. 

The promenade dress with the addition of a ban 
some cloak or shawl, which may be thrown aside if it 
uncomfortable, is suitable for a theatre. The i 
should be quiet aud plain without any attempt at di 
play. Either a bonnet or hut may be worn, Glov 
should be dark, harmonizing with the dreaa. 

Dress for Lecture and Concert. 

For the lecture or concert, silk is an appropria 

dress, and should be worn with lace collars and cuJ 

and jewelry. A rich ahiiwl or volvot promenade clod 

jr opera cloak for a concert is an appropriate onte 



garment. The latter maj or may not be kept on the 
ehouldera during the evening. White or light kid 
gloves should be worn. 

Croquet, Abchert and Skating Cobtuuks. 

Croquet and archery cOEtumes may be similar, and 
they admit of more brilliancy in coloring than any of 
the out-of-door costumes. They sliould be short, dis- 
playing a handsomely fitting but stout boot, and should 
be BO arranged as to leave the arms perfectly free. The 
gloves should be soft and washable. Kid is not saitable 
for either occasion. The hat should have a broad brim, 
80 as to shield the face from the sun, and render a para- 
sol unnecessary. The trimming for archery costumes is 
nsually of green. 

An elegant skating costume may be of velvet, trim- 
med with fur, with fur bordered gloves and boots. Any 
of the warm, bright colored wool fabrics, however, are 
suitable for the dreaa. If blue or green are worn, they 
ahculd he relieved with trimmings of dark furs. Silk 
is not suitable for skating costume. To ai-oid suffering 
from cold feet, the boot should be amply loose. 

Bathino Costume. 

Flannel is the best material for a bathing costume, 
and gray is regarded as the most suitable color. It may 
be trimmed with bright worsted braid. The best form 
is the loose uacque, or the yoke waist, both of them to 
be belted in, and falling abont midway between the 



lakin cap to protect the hMz 
socks to match the diaK, 



knee and ankle; an 
from the water, and 
complete the costume. 

Tbatkling Dkrss. 

Comfort and protection from dust and dirt aj-e 1 
requiraments of a traveling dresa. When a lady i£ 
about making on extensive journey, a traveling suit is a 
great convenience, bnt for a ahort journey, a large linen 
overdreas or dueter may be put on over the ordinary 
dress in summer, and in winter a waterproof cloak may 
be used in the same way. For traveling costumes a 
variety of materials may be used, of soft, neutral tint£, 
and smooth surface which does not retain the dost. 
These should be mode up plainly and quite short. The 
underskirts should be colored, woolen in winter and 
linen in summer. The hat or bonnet must be plainlj 
trimmed and completely protected by a large TeiL 
Velvet is unfit for a traveling hat, as it catches and re- 
tains the dust ; collars and cuffs of plain linen. The 
hair should be put up in the plainest manner. A water- 
proof ^d warm woolen shawl are indispensable and 
may be rolled in a shawl strap when not needed. A 
satchel should be earned, in which may be kept a change 
of collars, cuffs, gloves, handkerchiefs, toilet articles, 
and towels. A traveling dress should be well supplied with 
pockets. The waterproof should have large pocket*, 
and there should be one in the underskirt m which to 
carry such money and valuables as are not needed for 
immediate use. 
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Thb Wedding Dress. 

A fall bridal costume should be white from head 
to foot. The dress may be of silk, heavily corded, 
moire antique, satin or plain silk, merino, alpaca, crape, 
lawn or muslin. The veil may be of lace, tulle or illu- 
sion, but it must be long and full. It may or may not 
descend over the fiico. Orange bloaaoms or other white 
flowers and maiden blush rosea should form the bridal 
wreath and bouquet. The drees is high, and the arms 
covered. Slippers of white aatin and white kid gloTBs 
complete the dress. 

The dress of the bridegroom and nehere is given in 
the chapter treating of the etiquette of weddings. 

Bbess of Brideuaids. 
The dresses of bridemaids are not so elaborate as that 
of the bride. They should also be of white, but may 
be trimmed with delicately colored flowers and ribbons. 
White tulle, worn over pale pink or blue silk and caught 
up with blush roses or forget-me-nots, with bouquet de 
corsage and hand bouquet of the- same, makes a beautiful 
costume for the bridemaids, The latter may or may 
not wear veils, but if they do, they should be shortei 
Ihan that of the bride. 

Tratelimo Dress of a Bride. 

This should be of silk, or any of the fine fabrics for 

walking dresses ; should be of some neutral tint ; and 

bonnet and gloves should match in color. It may be 
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more ekburately trinnned than aa ordinuy trareli 
dre£», but if the bride irUbes to attract a£ little atb 
lion 08 jHMfiiblc, eho Till not make licraeK conspicai 
by a too showy drees. In private weddings the bride 
sometimes married in traveling costume, and the brii 
pair lit once 8(it ont upon their journey. 

Dr.l£33 AT WrDDINQ RECEPrrONS, 

At wedding t'eceptjoiis in the eveniog, guests shod! 
wear full evening; dress. No one should attend in blw 
or monniing dress, which should give place to grey € 
lavender. At a mornin<r reception of the wedded cou pi 
guests should wear the richest street costunie wii 
white gloves. 

MoCKNINQ. 

The people of the United States have settled upon n 
prescribed periods for the wearing of mourning garmeal 
Some wear them long after their hearts have ceased 1 
mourn. Whore there is profound grief, no rules 
needed, but where the sorrow is not so great, there ii 
need of observance of fixed periods for wearing mom 



Deep mourning requires the heaviest black of s 
bombazine, lustreless alpaca, de-laine, merino 
heavily clinging materia), with collar and cuffs of c 
Mourning garments should hiive little or no trimming 3 
no flounces, ruffles or bowa are allowable. If the d 
is lict made en suite, then a long or square shawl < 
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barege or oaahmere with crape border ib worn. The 
bonnet ia o£ black crape; a hat ia inadmiaaible. The 
veil ia of crape or barege with heavy border ; black 
gloves and black-bordered li and kerchief. In winter dark 
fura may be worn with the deepest mourning. Jewelry 
tg Btrtctlf forbidden, and all pins, hucklea, etc., must 
be of icL. Lustreless alpaca and black silk trimmed 
with crape may be worn in second mourning, with 
white collars and cufTs. The crape veil is laid aside 
for net or tulle, but the jet jewelry is still retained. A 
still leas degree of mourning ia indicated by black and 
white, purple and gray, or acombiuation of these colors. 
Crape is Btill retained in bonnet trimming, and crape 
flowers may be added. Light gray, white and black, 
and light shades of lilac, indicate a slight mourning. 
Black lace bonnet, with white or violet flowers, snper- 
cedea crape, and jet and gold jeweh^ is worn. 

Periods op Wearing Mourniso. 

The following rules have been given by an authority 
competent to speak on these matters regarding the de- 
gree of mourning and the length of time it should be 
worn: 

" The deepest mourning is tliat worn by a widow for 
her husband. It is worn two years, sometimes longer. 
Widow's mourning for the first year conaiste of solid 
black woolen goods, collar and cuffs of folded untrim- 
med crape, a aimple crape bonnet, and a long, thick, 
blaok crape veil. The second year, ailk trimmed with 
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crape, black lace collar and cuffs, and a shorter nil 
may be worn, and in the last six months graj, Tiolet 
and white are permitied. A widow should wear the 
Imir perfectly plain if she does not wear a cap, and 
should always wear a bonnet, nerer a bat. 

"The mourning for a father or mother is worn for 
one year. The first six months the proper dress is of 
solid black woolen goods trimmrd with crape, black 
crupe bonnet with black crape facings and black strings, 
black crape veil, collar and cnffs of black crape. Three 
months, black silk with crape trimming, white or black 
luce collar nod cuffs, veil of tulle and white bonnet- 
facings ; and the last three months in gray, purple and 
Tiolet Mourning worn for a child la the same as that 
worn for a parent 

"Mourning for a grandparent is worn for six months - 
three mouths block woolen goods, white collar and caffs, 
short crape veil and bonnet of crape trimmed with 
black silk or ribbon ; six weeks in black silk trimmed 
with crape, lace collur and cuffs, short tulle veil; and 
six weeks in gray, purple, white and violet. 

"Mourning worn for a friend who leaves you an in- 
heritance, is the same as that worn for a grand-parent. 

" Mourning for a brother or sister ib worn six months , 
two months in solid black trimmed with crape, white 
linen collar and cuffs, bonnet of black with white facing 
■ud black strings ; two months iu black silk, with white 
lace eoUar and cuffs ; and two months in gray, purple, 
white and violet. 
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"Mourning for an uncle or aunt is worn for three 
monlha, and is the second mourning named above, tulle, 
white linen and white bonnet facings being worn at 
once. For a nephew or neice, the same is worn for the 
same length of time. 

"The deepest mourning excludes kid gloves; they 
should be of cloth, silk or thread ; and no jewelry ia 
permitted during the first month of close mourning. 
Embroidery, jet trimmings puSs, plaits — in fact, trim- 
ming of any kind — is forbidden in deep mourning, but 
worn when it is lightened. 

"Monrning handkerchiefs should be of very sheer 
fine linen, with a border of black, very wide for close 
mourning, narrower as the block is lightened. 

"Mourning silks should be perfectly lustreless, and 
the ribbODB worn without any gloss. 

" Ladies invited to funeral ceremonies should always 
wear a black dress, even if they are not in mourning ; 
and it is bad taste to appear with a gay bonnet or 
shawl, as if for a festive occasion. 

' The mourning for children under twelve years of 
age is white in summer and gray in winter, with black 
trimmings, belt, sleeve ruffles and bonnet ribbons." 
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The selection and proper arrangement o£ ( 
ors, 8o that they will produce the most plai 
ing harmonj, is one of the most desirali 
requisites in dress. Sir Joshua Reynol 
aaya. " Color ia the last attainment of excellence : 
every school of painting." Tho same may also be s 
in regaid to the art of nsing colors in dress. Neverth 
less, it is the first thing to which we should give ( 
attention and study, 

TVe put brigiit colors upon onr little children; 
drees our young girls in light and delicate shades; 1 
blooming matron is justified in adopting the wart 
rich hues which we see in the autumn leaf, whi 
black and neutral tints are declared appropriate 
the oM. 

One color should predominate in the dreBs; aod 
.mother is adopted, it should be in a limited qnantil 
and only by way contrast or harmony. Some 06 
ors may novcr, under any circumstances, be woi 
together, because they produce positive discord to t 
eye. If the dress be blue, red should never be inti 
(334) 
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dnced by way of trimming, or vice versa. Red and 
blnej red and yellow, blue and yellow, and scarlet and 
crimson may never be united in the same coatume. If 
the drees be red, green may be introduced in a minute 
qnantity; if blue, orange; it green, crimson. Scarlet 
and solferitio are deadly enemies, each killing the other 
whenever they meet. 

Two contrasting colore, such as red and green, may 
not be used in equal quantities in the dross, as they 
are both so positive in tone that they divide and 
distract the attention. When two colors are worn in 
any quantity, one must approach a neutral tint, each 
as gray or drab. Black may be worn with any color, 
though it looks best with the lighter shades of the 
different colors. White may also be worn with any 
color, though it looks best with the darker tones. 
Thus white and crimson, black and pink, each con- 
trast better and have a richer effect than thongh the 
black were united with the crimson and the white 
with the pink. Drab, being a shade of no color be- 
tween black and white, may be worn with equal effect 
with all. 

A person of very fair, delicate complerion should 
always wear the most delicate of tints, such as light 
blue, mauve and pea-green. A brunette requires bright 
colors, such aa scarlet and orange, to bring out thf 
brilliant tints in her complexion. A florid face and 
auburn hair call for blue. 

Black hair has its color and depth enhanced by 
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acarlet, orange or white, and will bear diamoads, pearli 
or lustreless gold. 

Dark-brown hair will bear light blae, or dark bine in 
a lesser quantity. 

If the hair liaa no richness of coloring, a pale 
yellowish green will by reflection produoe the lacking 
warm tint. 

Light-brown hair requires blue, which sets off to 
odTantage the golden tint 

Pure golden or yellow hair needs blue, and its 
beauty is also increased by the addition of pearls or white 
flowers. 

Auburn hair, if verging on the red, needs scarlet to 
tone it down. If of a golden red, bine, green, purple 
or black will bring out the richness of its tints. 

Flaxen hair requires blue. 

Mateeial for Dbess. 

Tlie material for dreaa must be selected with reference 
to the purpose which it is to serve, No one buys a yel- 
low satin dress for the promenade, yet a yellow satin 
seen by gaslight is beautiful, as an evening-dress. 
JJeither would one buy a heavy serge of neutral tint for 
an opera -dress. 

Size in Rblatiok to Dress and Colobs. 

A small person may dress in light colors which would 
be simply ridiculous on a person of larger proportions. So 
a lady of majestic appearance should never wear white. 
but will be seen to the beat advantage in black or dark 
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tinU. A lady of dimiimtive etature is dreseed in bad 
tasle vhen she appears in a garment witli large figures, 
plaids or stipes. Neither should a lady of large pro- 
portions be seen in similur garments, because, united 
with her size, they give her a ■ loud" appearance. In- 
deed, pronounced figures and broad stripes and plaids 
are never in perfect taste. 

Heavy, rich materials suit a tall figure, while light, 
full draperies should only be worn by those of slen- 
der proportions and not too short. The very short and 
stout must be content with meagre drapery and quiet 
colors. 

Tall and slim persons should avoid stripes; short, 
chunky ones flounces, or any horizontal trimming of 
the dress which, by breaking the outline from the waist 
to the feet, produces an effect of shortening. 

How Colors Hakuonizb. 

Colors may form a harmony either by contrast or by 
analogy. When two remote shades of one color are 
associated, such as very light blue and a very dark blue, 
they harmonize by contrast, though the harmony may 
bo neither striking nor perfect. When two colors which 
;ire similar to each other are grouped, such as orange 
and scarlet, crimaan and orange, they harmonize by 
analogy. A harmony of contr^ist is characterized by 
brilliancy and decision, and a harmony of analogy by a 
quiet and pleasing nasociation oi colors. 

When a color is obosen which is favorable to the coin- 
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plcxioa, it is well to associate with it tints vliioh 
harmonize by analogy, as to use coritrasliiig colors wi 
(liminisli ita favorable effect. When u color is nscd 
dress, not suitable to tbe complexion, it sitould bo tu 
ciatcd with contrasting colors, as they have thepoi 
to neutralize its objectionublo influence. 

Colors of similar power which contrast with et 
other, mutually intensify each other's brilliancy, 
blue and orange, ecavlot and green; but dark and li; 
colors associated do not intensify each other to the ea 
degree, the dark appearing darker and the light g 
pcaring lighter, as dark blue and straw color, Col( 
which harmonize with each other by analogy, rcdai 
each other's brilliancy to a greater or loss dcgroo, 
white and yellow, blue and purple, black and brown. 

The various shades of purple and lilac, dark Mdi 
»nd dark greens, lose much of their brilliancy by j 
light, while orange, scarlet, crimson, the light bro" 
and light greens, gain brilliancy by a strong artifici 
light. 

Below the reader will find a list of co'.ors that hi 
monizo, forming most agreeable combinations, in whi 
are iueluded all the latest and most fashionable shadi 
and colors. 

Black an.i T 

BlacK and lilac. 

BlacK aiii scurlct. 

Black and m.iizo. 

Black and slue color 

Bl.ieK and orange, a rich harmony. 

Black and white, a perfect harmony. 
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Black and brown, a dull harmony, 

lilitck and dmb or buff. 

Blitck, white or yelluw and crimson. 

Black, orange, blue and ecurlet. 

Black and cliocolate brown, 

Black and shaded cardmal 

Itluck and carditiul. 

lilack, yellow, bronze and light blue. 

Black, cardinal, blue and old gold. 

Blue and brown. 

Blno and black. 

Blue and gold, a rich harmony. 

Blue and orange, a perfect hitrmooy. 

Blue aud chesLnut (or chocohite). 

Blue and maize. 

Blue and Btraw color. 

Blue and white. 

Blue and fawn color, veak harmony. 

Blue and stone color. 

Blue and drab. 

Blue and lilac, weak harmony. 

Blue and crimsOD, imperfectly. 

Blue and pink, poor harmony. 

Blue and Balmon colmon color. 

Blue, Bcarlet and purple (or lilac). 

Blue, orange and black. 

Blue, orange and green. 

Blue, brown, crimson and gold (or yellow). 

Blue, orange, black and white. 

Blue, pink and bronze green. 

Blue, cardinal and old gold. 

Blue, yellow, chocolate-brown and gold. 

Blue, mulberry and yellow. 

Bronze and old gold. 

Bronze, pink and light blue. 

Bronze, black, blue, pink and gold. 

BionKO, cardinal and peacock blue. 

Brown, hhio, green, cardinal and yellow. 

Brown, yellow, cardiual aud peacock blue. 
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CHoiaoa and gold, rich harmony. 

CrimsDQ and omuge rich liarmony. 

Crimson and bruwD, dull harmony. 

CnmaoQ and black, dull barmooy. 

Crimson and drab. 

Crimson and maize. 

Crimson and purple. 

Cardinal and old gold. 

Cardinal, brown and black. 

Cardinal and navy blue. 

Chocolate, blue, pink and gold. 

Claret and old gold. 

Dark green, white and cardinaL 

Ecrue, broDze and peacock. 

Ecrue and light blue. 

Garnet, bronze and pink. 

Qensd'arme and curainaL 

Gensd'arme and bronze. 

Gensd'arme and myrtle. 

Genad'armo and old gold. 

Gensd'arme, yellow and cardinal. 

Gensd'arme, pink, cardinal and lavender. 

Greon and gold, or gold color. 

Green and scarlet. 

Gi-een und orange. 

Gi-een and yellow. 

Gi-een, crimson, bhip and gold, or yellow. 

Green, blue and scurlci, 

Green, gold and muli^rry. 

Green and cardinal. 

Lilac and wbite, poor. 

Lilac and gray, poor. 

Lilac and maize. 

Lilac and clicrry. 

Lilac ail J gold, or gold color 

Lilac and scarlet. 

Lilac and crimson. 

Lilac, scarlet and white or black. 
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Lilac, gold color and crfmBon. 

Lilan, yellow or gold, scarlet and white. 

Light pink and garnet. 

Liglit drab, pine, velloir and white. 

Myrtle and old gold. 

Myrtle and bronze. 

Myrtle, red, blue and yellow. 

Myrtle, mulberry, cardinal, gold and light green. 

Mulberry and oly gold. 

Mulberry and gold. 

Mulberry and bronze. 

Mulberry, bronze and gold. 

Mulberry and pearl. 

Mode, pearl and mulberry. 

Muroon, yellow, silvery gray and light green. 

Navy blue, light blue and gold. 

Navy blue, genfid'arme ana pearl. 

Navy blue, maize, cardinal and yellow. 

<JraDge and bronze, agreeable. 

Orange and chestnut. 

Orange, lilac and crimaon. 

Orange, red and green. 

Orange, purple and scarlet. 

Orange, blue, ecarletand purple. 

Orange, blue, ecarletand claret. 

Orange, blue, scarlet, white and green. 

Orange, blue and crimson. 

Pearl, hght blue and peacock blue. 

Peacock blue and light gold. 

Peacock blue and old gold. 

Peacock blue and cardinaL 

Peacock bine, pearl, gold and caidiual. 

Purple and maize. 

Purple and blue. 

Pnrplo and gold, or gold color, rioh. 

Purple and orange, rich. 

Purple and black, heavy. 

Purple and wliite, cold. 
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Purple, scarlet and gold color. 

Purple, Bcurlet and white. 

Purple, scarlet blue and omnge. 

Purple, eciirlct, bluo, yellow aud black. 

Red and wJiite, or gray. 

Red and gold, or gold color. 

Red, orange and green. 

Red, yellow or gold color and blncfc. 

Rod, gold color, blnck and \vlitLo._ 

Soal brown, gold and cardioul. 

Sapphire and bionze. 

Sapphire android §old. 

Sapphire and cardinal. 

Sapphire and light blue. 

Supphire and light pink. 

Sapphire and corn. 

Sapphjro and garnet. 

Sapphire and mulberry. 

Shaded blue and hhick. 

Scarlet and blue. 

Scarlet and elate color. 

Scarlet and orange. 

Scarlet, blue and white. 

Scarlet, blue and yellow. 

Scarlet, black and white. 

Scarlet, blue, black and yellow. 

Sliaded blue, shaded garnet and shaded gold^ J 

Shaded blue and blacli:. 

White and cherry. 

White and crimson. 

White and brown. 

Whito and pink. 

White and scarlet. 

White and gold color, poor. 

Yellow and black. 

Yellow and brown. 

Yellow and red. 

Yellow and chestnut or chocolate. 

Yellow and white, poor. 
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Yellow and purple, agreeable. 
Yellow and violet. 
Yellow and liLic, weak. 
Yellow and blue, cold. 
Yellow and crimson. 
Yellow, purple and crimson. 
Yellow, purple, scarlet and blue. 
Yellow, cardinal and peacock blue. 
Yellow, pink, maroon and light blue. 
YelloWj piuk, maroon and black. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



^t MM. 



To appear at all times neat) clean and tidy, is 
demanded of ereiy well-bred person. The 
dreaa may be plain, rich or extravagant, bat 
there must l>e a neatness and cleanliness of 
the person. Whether a lady is possessed of Fevr or 
many personal attractions. It is her duty at all times to 
appear tidy and clean, and to make herself as comely 
and attractive as c iron mstances and sarroundinga will 
(lermit. The same may be said of a gentleman. If a 
gentleman calls upon a lady, his duty and his respect 
for her alike demand that he shall appear not onlj i] 
good clothes, but with well combed hmr, exquisita 
clean hands, well-trimmed beard or cleanly shaven fac 
while the lady will not show herself in an untidy d 
or disheveled hair. Each should appear at their best. 1 
Upon the minor details of the toilet depend, ia 1 
great degree, the health, not to say the beauty of 1 
individual. In fact the highest state of health is eqairJ 
alent to the greatest degree of beauty of which i 
individnal is capable. 

(S44} 
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PKBFDMES. 
Perfumes, if used at all, ahould bo used in the strict- 
eut moderation, and be of t)ie most recherche kind. 
MuBk and patchouli should always be avoided, as, to 
many people of eeusitive temperament, their odor ia 
excfcdingly disagreeable, Cologne water of the beat 
'inality is never offensive. 

The Bath. 

Cleanliness is the outward sign of inward purity. 
Cleanliness of the person is health, and health ia beauty. 
The bath is consequently a very important i 
preserving the health and enhancing the beauty. It jg 
not to be supposed that we bathe simply to become 
clean, bat because we wish to remain clean. Cold 
water refreshes and invigorates, but does not cleanse, 
and persons who daily use a eponge bath in the morning, 
should frequently use a warm one, of from 96 to 100 
degrees Farenheit for cleansing purposes. When a 
plunge bath is taken, the safest temperature is from 
80 to 90 degrees, which answers the purpose of both 
cleansing and refreshing. Soap shonld be plentifully 
used, and the flesh-bnish applied vigorously, drying 
with a coarse Turkish towel. Nothing improves the 
complexion like the daily use of the flesh-brush, with 
early rising and exorcise in the open air. 

Id many houses, in large cities, there is a separate 
bath-room, with hot and cold water, bat in smaller 
places and country houses this convenience ia not to be 
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fnnnd. A Bubstitiite for Iho bath-room la a largo piece 
of oil-cloth, which cao be kid Dpoa the floor of su 
oidianry drcGsiDg-roon]. Upon this may bo placed tho 
bath tub or bosio, or a person may nsc it to etand upon 
while taking a sponge balh. The rarloua kin 
baths, both hot aud coid, are the shower bath* 1 
douche, the hip bath and the sponge bath. 

Tlie shower bath can only be endnrcd by the i 
TigoroDs constitutions, and therefore caoiiot be i 
mended for indiscriminate use. 

A douche or hip bath may be token every morning, 
with the tenipcratare of the water suited to tho endur- 
ance of the indiTidual. In summer a sponge bath may 
bo taken upon retiring. Once a week a warm bath, at 
from 90 to 100 degrees, may be taken, with plenty of 
soap, in order to thoroughly cleanse t!ie pores of the 
skin. Rough towels should be vigorously used after 
these baths, not only to remove the impurities of the 
skin, but for the beneficial friction which will send a 
glow over the whole body. The hair glove or Qesh 
brush may be used to advantage in the bath before the 
towel is applied. 

The Teeth, 
The teeth should he carefully brushed with a hard 
bnish after each meal, and also on retiring at night. 
Use the brush so that not only the outside of the teeth 
becomes white, but the inside also. After the brush is 
nacd plunge it two or three times into a glass of water, 
then rub it quite dry on a towel. 
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TTb6 tooth-woflhes or powdera very sparingly. Castile 
Boap nsod onco n day, with frequcni. brusliinga with pure 
water and a brush, cannot fail to keep tho teeth clean 
and white, unlasa they are disfigured and destroyed by 
other br.d habits, such as the use of tobacco, or too hot 
or too cold drinks. 

Decayes Teeth. 

On the slightest appcaranco of decay or tendency 
to accnmnlato tartar, go at onco to the dentist. If a 
dark spot appearing nndcr tho enamel is neglected, it 
will eat in nntil the tootli is eventually destroyed. A 
dentist seeing the tooth in its first stii^e, will remove 
I tho decayed part and ping the cavity in a proper 
manner. 

TARTAa Olf THE TeETH. 

Tartar ia not so easily dealt with, bnt it requires 
equally early attention. It rcsnlts from on impaired 
Btate of tho general health, and assumes tlie form of 
a yellowish concretion 01 the teeth and gums. At 
first it is possible to keep it down by a repeated and 
vigorona use of the tooth brush ; but if a firm, solid 
mass accumnlatea, it is necessary to have it chipped 
off by a dentist. Unf orf nnately, too, by that time it 
will probably have begun to loosen and destroy the 
teeth on which it fixes, and is pretty certain to have 
produced one obnoxious effect — that of tainting tho 
breath. Washing the teeth with vinegar when tho 
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bnish is used has been recommended, as a means of 
removing tartar. 

Tenderness of the gums, to which some penom 
are subject, may sometimes be met by tlie use of salt 
and water, but it is well to rinse the moath freqnentlj 
with water with a few drops of tincture of myrrh 
in it. 

Foul Breath. 

Foul breath, unless cauKod by neglected teeth, indi- 
cates a deranged state of the system. When it is occa- 
sioned by the teeth or other local cause, use a gargle 
consisting of a spoonful of solution of chloride of lime 
in half a tumbler of water. Gentlemen smoking, and 
thus tainting the breath, may be glad to know that the 
common parsley has a peculiar effect in removing the 
odor of tobacco. 

The Skin. 

Beauty and health of the skin can only be obtained 
by perfect cleanliness of the entire person, an avoidance 
of all cosmetics, added to proper diet, correct habits 
and early habits of rising and exercise. The skin must 
be thoroughly washed, occasionally with warm water 
and soap, to remove the oily exudations on its surface. 
If any unpleasant sensations are experienced after the 
use of soap, they may be immediately removed by rinsing, 
the surface with water to which a little lemon-juice or 
vinegar has been added. 
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PsKBSBviira A Youthful Complexion. 

The following rules may be given for tlie preservation 
lof a youthful complexion: Riae early and go to bed 
larly. Take plenty of enerciBG. Use plenty of cold 
water and good soup frequently. Be moderate iu eat- 
ing and drinking. Do not laee. Avoid aa much as 
possible the vitiated atmoepliere of crowded aascmblies. 
Shun cosmetics and washes for the skin. The latter 
dry the skin, and only defeat the end they are supposed 
to have in view. 

Moles. 

Moles are frequently a great disfigoremeut to the 

face, but they should not be tampered with in any way. 

The only safe and certain mode of getting rid of moles 

is by a surgical operation. 

Fbbckles. 
Freckles are of two kinds. Those occasioned by ex- 
posure to the aunshino, and consequently evanescent, 
are denominated "summer freckles;" those wliieh are 
constitutional and permanent are called " cold freckles." 
With regard to the bitter, it ia imposaible to give anv 
advice which will be of value. They roBult from causes 
not to be affected by mere external applications. Suui- 

Imer freckles are not so diEBcult to deal with, and with 
B little care the ekin may be kept free from this cause 
of disfigurement. Some skins are so delicate that they 
become freckled on the alightcst exposure to opeu air in 
■nmmer. The cause assigned for this ia that the iron 
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ia the blood, fonning a juncUon with the oxygon, Icarea 
a maty mark wlicro Die junction takes place. We gire 

in tlicir approjirialo pliwcs some iccipcs for remoTing 
these latter freckles from the face. 

Other Di&colorations. 

There are various other discolorations of the t 
proceeding frcqucn'.ly from derangement ot the syfetcm. 
The cuuso sliould always be discovered before utteiapt- 
ing a remedy; othcrwiso yoa tna^ aggravate the com- 
plaint rather than cure it. ^H 

The Eyhs. ^| 

Beaotiful eyes are the gift of Nataro, and can owe 
little to tlie toilet. As in tlic eye consists much of the 
expression of the face, tlicrefure it should bo borno in 
mind that those who would have their eyes bear a pleas- 
ing expression must cultivate pleasing traits of charac- 
ter and beautify tJio soul, and then this beantiful soul 
will look through its natural windows, 

Never tamper with the eyes. There is danger of 
destroying tliem. All daubmg or dyeing of tiio lids iMM 
foolish and vul;;ar. S 

SnORT-SlQIITEDNESS. 

Short-sightedness is not alw.iys a natural defect. It 
may bo acquired by bad habits in youth. A short- 
eishted person should supply himself with glosses 
exactly adapted to his wants; but it iawell not to uee 
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thcso glosses too constantly, as, even when they perfect- 
ly lit the eye, they really tend to shorten the sight. 
Uiilcss one is Tcry short-sighted, it is best to keep the 
glasses for occasional use, and trust ordinarily to the 
nnaided eye. Parents and teachers should watch their 
children and see that they do not accjoire the habit of 
holding their books too close to their eyes, and thus 
injure their sight. 

Sqdint-etes and Ckoss-etes. 

Parents should also be careful that their children do 
not become squint or cross-eyed tbrongh any earelesa- 
ness. A child's hair hanging down loosely over its eyes, 
or a bonnet projecting too far over them, or a loose 
ribbon or tape fluttering over the forehead, is eometimes 
sufficient to direct the sight irregularly until it becomes 
pormanonlly crossed. 

The Eyelashes and Eyebrows. 
A beautifnl eyelash is an important adjunct to the 
eye. The lashes may bo lengthened by trimming them 
occasionally in childhood. Care should be taken that 
this trimming is done neatly and evenly, and especially 
that the points of the scissors do not penetrate the eye. 
The eyebrows may be brushed carefully in the direction 
in which they should lie. In general, it is in eiccediag 
bad taste to dye either lashes or brows, for it usually 
brings them into disharmony with the hair and features. 
There ore cases, however, when the beauty of an other- 
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^H wiee fine coanMnance is utterly ruiapd by white laabes 

^H and brows. In aucb cases one can hardly be blamed 

^H if India ink is resorted to to give them the desired 

^H color. Never sbave the brows. It adds to their bcaaty 

^H in no way, and may result in an irregular growth of 

^H new hair. 
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Take Cake of the Etes. 



The utmost care should be taken of the ejes. They 
should never bo strained in an imjierfect light, whether 
that of shronded daylight, twilight or flickering lamp 
mdle-light Many persons have an idea that an 
habitually dark room is best for the eyes. On the 
contrary, it weakens them and renders them perma- 
nently unable to hear the light of the sun. Our eyes 
were naturally designed to endure the broad light of 
day, and the nearer we approach to this in our hoDses, 
the stronger will be our eyes and the louger will we 
retain our sight. 

Eyebrows MEBTiNct. 
Some persona have the eyebrows meeting over the 
nose. This is usually considered a disfigurement, but 
there is do remedy for it. It may be a consolation 
for such people to know that the ancients admired 
this style of eyebrows, and that Michael Angela pos- 
sessed it. It is useless to pluck out the uniting hairs; 
and if a depilatory is applied, a mark like that of a 
soar left from a burn remains, and is moi-e disfiguring 
than th« hair. 
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If the lids of the eyes become iDflamed and Bcaly, do 
not seek to remove the scales roughly, for they will bring 
the lashes vith them. Apply at night a little cold 
cream to Ihe edges of the closed eyelids, and wash them 
in the morumg with lukewarm* tnilk and water. It is 
well to have on the toilet-table a remedy for inflamed 
eyes. Spermaceti ointment is simple and well adapted 
to thia purpose. Apply at night, and woah off with 
rose-water in the morning. There is a simple lotion 
made by dissolving a very Bmall piece of alum and a 
piece of himp-augar of the same size in a quart of water; 
put the ingredientB inlo the water cold and let them 
simmer. Bathe the eyes frequently with it 

The Stt. 

A sty iu the eye is irritating and disfignring. Bathe 
with wurm water ; at night apply a bread -and- mi Ik 
poultice. When a white head forma, prick it with a 
fine needle. Should the inflammation be obstinate, a 
little citrine ointment may be applied, care being taken 
that it does not get into the eye. 

The Hair. 

There is nothing that so adds to the charm of an 
Individual, especially a lady, as a good head of hair. 
The skin of the head requires oven more tenderness and 
cleanliness than any other portion of the body, and ia 
capable of being irritated by disease. The huir should 
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be bnishod carefully. The brosh should be of mode- 
rato hardness, not too hard. The hair should be sepa- 
rated, ill order fhat the licad itself may be well bmshed, 
OS by doing so the scurf is removed, and that is most 
esaeolial, as it is not only □iiplcosunt and unsightly, 
but if suffered to remain it becomes saturated vith 
perspiration, and tends to weaken the roots of the hair, 
80 that it is easily pulled out. In brushing or combing, 
begin at the extreme points, and in eomoing, hold the 
portion of hair just above that through which the comb 
is passing firmly between the first and second 6ngcr8, 
HO that if it is entangled it may drag from that point, 
and not from the roots. The finest head of hair may 
be spoiled by the practice of plunging the comb into it 
high np and dragging it in a reckless manner. Short, 
loose, broken hairs are thus created, and become very 



The Use of Hair Oils. 

Do not plaster the hair with oil or pomatnm. A 
white, concrete oil pertains naturally to the covering of 
the human head, but Eome persona have it in moro 
abundance than others. Those whose hair is glossy 
and shining need nothing to render it so; but when the 
hair is ' .J^h, poor and dry, artiQcial lubrication is 
necessary. Persona who perspire freely or who accnmu- 
late scurf rapidly require it also. Nothing is simpler 
or better in the way of oil than pure, unseentod salad 
oilf and in the way of a pomatum, bear's grease is oa 
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pleasant as anyihing. Apply either with the hands, or 
keep a 8ott brush for the purpose, but tike care not to 
ase the oil too freely. An ovcroiled head of hair ia Tui- 
gar and oSensive. So are gccuLb of any hind in the oil 
applied to the hair. It is well also to keep a piece of 
flannel with which to rnb the hair at night after bnisli- 
ing it, in order to remove the oil before laying the head 
upon the pillow. 

Vinogar and water form a good wash for the roofs 
of the hair. Ammonia diluted with water is still 
better. 

The hair-bruah should be freqncntly washed in di- 
lated ammouia. 

For removing scurf, glycerine diluted with a little 
rose-water will be found of sprvice. Any preparation 
of rosemary forma an agreeable and highly cleansing 
wash. The yolk of an egg beaten up in warm water is 
an excellent application to the scalp. Many heads of 
hair require nothing more in the way of wiish than aoap 
and water. Beware of letting the hair grow too long, 
as the points arc apt to weaken and split. It is well to 
have the ends clipped off once a month. 

Yonng girla should wear their hair cut short nntil 
they are grown up, if they would have it then in its best 
condition, 

Dtbiko the IIa.[r. 

A serious objection to dyeing the hair ia that it is 
almost impossible to give the hair a tint which hor- 
mouizea with the oomplexion. If the hair begins to 
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change early, and tlie color goes in pntchea, procure 
from the druggist's a preparation of the husk of the 
wiilnut water of eau crayon. Thia will, by daily appli- 
cutiun, darken the tint of the hair without actually 
dyeing it. When the change of coior has gone on to 
any great extent, it is better to abandon the application 
and put up with the change, which, in nine cases out 
of tea, will be in accordance with the change of the 
face. Indeed, there is nothing more beauliful than 
soft, whit« hair worn in hands or clustering curia iibuut 
the face. The walnut water may he used for toning 
down too red hair. 

Baldness. 

Gentlemen are more liable to baldness than ladies, 
owing, no doubt, to the use of the close hat, which 
confines and oviirheuls the huiwl. It the hair is found 
to be falling out, the first thing to do is to look to the 
hat and see that it is light and thoroughly ventilated. 
There is no greater enemy to the hair than the silk 
dress-hat. It is best to lay this hat aside altogether and 
adopt a light felt or straw in Its place. 

Long, flowing hair on a man is not in good taste, and 
will indicate him to the observer as a person of unbal- 
anced mind and unpleasantly erratic character— a man, 
in brief, who seeks to impress others with the fact that 
he is eccentric, something which a really eccentric per- 
son never attempts. 

The Beard. 

Those who shave should be careful to do so every 
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morning. Nothing looks worse than a shabby board. 
Some peraonB whose beards are strong sbonld ebave 
twice a day, especially if tbey are going to a party in 
the evening. 

The style of the growth of the beard should be gov- 
erned by the cliaracter of the face. But whatever the 
Btyle be, the great point is to keep it well brushed and 
trimmed, and to avoid any appearance of witJoeas or 
inattention. The full, flowing board of coarse requires 
more looking after in the way of cleanliness, than any 
other. It should be thoroughly washed and brushed 
at leaat twice a day, aa dust is sure to accumulate in it, 
and it is very ea^y to auScr it to become objectionable 
to one's self aa well as to others. If it is naturally 
glossy,' it 19 better to avoid the use of oil or pomatum. 
The moustache should be ivoni neatly and not over-large, 
There is nothing that bo odds to native manliness aa the 
full beard if carefully aud neatly kept. 

The Hand. 

The beautiful hand is long and slender, with Iujilt- 
ing fingers and pink, filbert-shaped nalla. The hand 
to be in proper proportion to the rest of the body, 
should be as long as from the point of the chin to the 
edge of the hair on the forehead. 

The hands should bo kept scrupulously clean, and 
therefore should be very frequently washed — not merely 
rinsed in soap and water, but thoroughly lathered, and 
Bcrnbbed with a soft nail-bmsh. In cold weather the 
of lukewarm water is unobjectionable, after which 
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thfl hands should be dipped into cold wutcr and very 
carefully dnod on a fine towel. 

Be careful always to dry the bands thoroughly, and 
rub them bnskly for some time afterward. Whoa this 
ia not sufficiently attenrlcd to in cold wcalher. the bands 
chiip and cntek. Wlien tliis occurs, rub a few drops of 
honey over Ihem when dry, or anoint them with cold 
cream or glycerino before going to bed. 
CuAPPEB Hands. 

As cold weather is the UEnal cause of chapped hands, 
BO the winter seuson brings with it a cure fur them. A 
tliorough washing in snow and soiip will euro the worst 
case of chapped bands, and leave them beautifully 
soft. 

To Make thb Hahds White and Deucate. 

Should you wish to make your hands white and dell- 
ca<'C, you nii^ht wash thorn in milk and water for a day 
or two. On retiring to rest, rub them well over with 
some palm oil and put on a pair of woolen gloves. The 
hiitids should be thoroughly washed with hot water and 
soap the next morning, and a pair of soft leather gloves 
worn during the day. Tlicy should be frequently rub- 
bed together to promote circulation. Sunburnt hands 
may be washed in lime-water or lemon-juice. 
Tkeatment op Wartb. 

Warta, whicli are more common with young people than 
with adults, are very nnsightly, and are somclimes very 
difQcuIt to get rid of. The best plan is to buy a stick 
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of lunar caustic, which is gold in a holder and caee at 
the druggist's for the purpose, dip it in water, and 
touch the wart every morning and evening, care being 
taken to cnt away the witliered skin before repeatmg 
the operation. A still better plan is to apply acetic 
acid gently once a day with a camel's hair pencil to the 
Bammit of the wart Care should be taken not to allow 
this acid to touch any of the surrounding skin ; to pre- 
vent this the finger or hand at the hose of the wart may 
be covered with wax during the operation. 



The Naii^, 

Nothing is bo repulsive as to see a lady or gentleman, 
however well dressed they may otherwise be, with un- 
clean nails. It always results from carotcBsness and 
inattention to the minor details of the toilet, which is 
most reprehensible. The nailsshouldbocut about once 
a week — certainly not oftener. This should be accom- 
plished just after washing, the nail being softer ateuch 
a time. Care should be taken not to cut tfaem too 
short, though, if they are left too long, they will fre- 
quently get torn and broken. They should be nicely 
rounded at the corners. Jtecollect, the filbert-shaped 
nail is considered the most beautiful. Never bite the 
nails ; it not only is amost disagreeable habit, but tends 
to make the nails jagged, deformed and difEcult to 
clean, besides giving a red and stumpy appearance to 
the finger-tips. 

Some persons are troubled by the cuticle adhering to 
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the nail aa it grows. This may be pressed down by the 
towel after waebing ; or should that not prove effica- 
cious, it must be loosened round the edge with some 
blunt instrument. Ou no account scrapo the nails with 
a view to polishing their surface. Such an operation 
only tends to make them wrinkled, 

AbsoliiteGmaUness of a hand isnotessential to beauty, 
which requires that the projwr proportions should be 
obaeryed in the human figure. With proper care the 
hand may be retained beautiful, soft and shapely, and 
yet perform its fair share of labor. The hands should 
always be protected by gloves when engaged in 
work calculated to injure them. Gloves are impem- 
tivt'ly required for garden-work. The hands shoulil 
always be washed carefully and dried thoroughly after 
such labor. If they are roughened by soap, rinse them 
in a little vinegar or lemon-juice, and they will become 
soft and smootii at once. 

Reuedt for Moist Hands. 
People afflicted with moist hands shonid revolutionize 
their habits, take more out-door exercise and more fre- 
quent baths. They should adopt a nutritions but not 
over-stimulating diet, and perhaps take a tonic of some 
sort. Local applications of starch -powder and the juice 
of lemon may be used to advantage. 

The Feet. 
A well formed foot is broad at the sole, the toes well 
spread, each separate toe perfect and rounded in form. 
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The naila are regular and perfect in shape as those of 
the fingers. The second toe projecte a little beyond the 
others, and the first, or big toe, stands slightly apart from J 
the rest and is slightly lifted. The feet, from the cir- 
cumstance of their being so mnch confined by boots and 
ahoes, require more caro in washing than the rest of the 
body. Yet they do not always got this care. The 
hands receive frequent washings every day. Once & 
week is quite ae often as many people can bestow the I 
same attention upon their feet, A tepid bath at about ^ 
80 or 90 degrees, should be used. The feet may remain 
m the water about five minutes, and the instant they 
ai-e taken out they should be rapidly and thoroughly 
dried by being well rubbed with a coarse towel. Some- 
times bran m used in the water. Few things are more 
invigorating and refreshing after a long walk, or getting 
wet in the feet, than a tepid foot-bath, clean stockings 
and a pair of easy shoes. After the bath is the time for 
paring the toe-nails, as they are so much softer and 
more pliant after having been immersed in warm | 
water. I 

Treatment for Moist or Damp Feet. 
Some persons are troubled with moist or damp feet. 
This complaint arises more particularly during the hot 
weather in summer-time, and the greatest care and | 
cleanliness shonld be exercised in respect to it. Persons I 
BO afflicted should wash their feet twice a day in soap I 
and warm water, after which they should put oa clean ■ 
socks. Should this fail to cure, they may, after bein^ i 
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washed as aboye, be rinsed, and then tfaoronghly mb- 
bcd viih a mixture consisting of half a pint of warm 
water and three tables poo ufuls of concentrated sotution 
of chloriJo of eodii. 

BUSTEBS OH THB FEGT. 
People irho walk mucli are frequently afflicted with 
blisters. Tlte best preventativo of these is to have casj, 
well-fitting boots and woolen eocks. Should blisters 
occur, a very good plan is to pass a large darning-needle 
threaded with worsted through Iho blister lengthwise, 
leaving an inch or so of the thread outside at each end. 
This keeps the scurf-skin close to the true ebin, and 
prevents any grit or dirt entering. The thread absorbs 
the matter, and the old skin remains until the now one 
grows. A blister should not bo punctured save in this 
manner, as it may degenerate into a sore and become 
very troublesome. 

Chilblains. 
To avoid chilblains on the feet it is necessary to ob- 
serve three rules: 1. Avoid getting the feet wet; if 
they become so, change the shoes and stockings at once. 
3. Wear lamb's wool sooks or stockings. 3. Never 
under any circumstances "toast your toes" before the 
file, especially if you are very cold. Frequent bathing 
of the feet in a strong solution of alum is useful in pre- 
venting the coming of chilblains. On the first indica- 
tion of any redness of the toes and sensation of itching 
it would be well to rub them carefully with warm 
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spirits of rosemary, to which a little torpeatine has 
becQ added. Then a piece of lint soaked in camphor- 
ated BpirltB, opodeldoc or camphor liniment may be 
applied and retained on the part. Should the chilblain 
break, dress lb twice daily with a plaster of equal parta 
of lard and bocfiwax, with half the qnaotity in weight 
ot oil of turpentine. 

The Toe Nails. 

The toe-nails do not grow bo fast as the finger-nails, 
but they should be looked aft«r and trimmed at least 
once a fortnight. They are much more subject to 
irrcgnlarity of growth than the finger-nails, owing to 
their confined position. If the nails show a teudoncy 
to grow in at the aidoB, the feet should be bathed in hot 
water, pieces of lint introduced beneath the parts with 
an inward tendency, and the nail itself scraped longi- 
tudinally. 

Pare the toe-nails squarer than those of the fingers. 
Keep them a moderate length — long enough to protect 
the toe, but not so long as to cut holes in the stockings. 
Always cut the nails ; never tear them, as is too fre- 
quently the practice. Be careful not to destroy the 
spongy sobstance below the nails, as that is the great 
guard to preTcnt them going into the quick. 

Corns. 

It is tolerably safe to say that those who wear loose, 

easy-fitting shoes and boots will never be troubled wiih 

coma. Some people are more liable to cornfl than 
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otiiera, and some will persist in the use of tightly-fitting 

tthoes in spite of corns 

How TO Have Shoes Made. 

The great fault with modem shoGs is that their Bolea 
are made too nurrow. If one would secnre perfect 
healthfulness of the feet, he should go to a. shoemaker 
imd step with his stockinged feet oa a sheet of paper. 
Let the shoemaker mark with a pencil upon the paper 
the exact size of his foot, and then make him a shoe 
whose sole shall be as broad as this outlined foot. 

Still more destructive of the beauty and symmetry of 
our women's feet have been the high, narrow heela so 
much worn lately. They make it difficult to walk, and 
even in some caseB permanently cripple the feet. A 
shoe, to be comfortable, should have a broad sole and a 
heel of moderate height, say one-half an inch, as broad 
at the bottom ~ 9X> the top. 
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To Rkmovr Fhecklbb. 



RUISE and squeeze the juice out of common 
chick-weed, and to this Juieo add three times 
ita quantity of soft water. Bathe the akin 
with thia for five or ten minutes morning and 
evening, and wash afterwarda with clean water. 

Elder Qowera treated and applied exactly in the same 
manner as above. When the flowers are not to he hnd, 
the distilled water from them, which maybe procured 
from any druggist, will answer the purpose. 

A good freckle lotion is made of honey, one onncfl, 
mixed with one pint of luke-warm water. Apply when 
cold. 

Carbonate of potassa, twenty grains; milk of almonds, 
three ounces; oil of sassafrua, three drops. Mix and 
apply two or three times a day. 

One onnce of alcohol ; half a dram aalta tartar ; one 
dram oil bitter almonds. Let stand for one day and 
apply every second day. 

(.■WS) 
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For Piuples oh tbb Face. 

WuEh tho face in a Eolulion composed of one tea- 
spoonful of carbolic acid to a pint of water. This is au 
excellent piii'iryiug lolion, and mnj be UEcd on tlio most 
delicate skin. Be careful not to get any of it in the 
eyoa as it will weaken tlicm. 

Ouo tablc-Bpoonful of borax to half a pint of water is 
an excellent remedy for cutaneous eruptions, canker, 
ringworm, etc. 

Pulverize a piece of alum the aize of a walnut, dis- 
solve it in one ounce of lemon juice, and add one ounco 
of alcohol. Apjily once or twice a day. 

Mix two ounces of rose-water with one dram of bqI- 
phate of zinc. Wet the face gently and let it dry. 
Then touch the affected part with cream. 

Wash for the Complexioh. 

A tea-spoonful of the flour of sulphur and a wine- 
glassfal of lime-water, well shaken and mixed ; half a 
wine-glass of glycerine and a wine-glass of i-ose-water. 
Rub it on the face every night before going to bed. 
Shake well before using. 

Another prescription, naed by hunters to keep away 
the black flics and mosquitoes, is said to leave tho skin 
very clear and fair, and is as follows: Mix ono spoon- 
ful of tho best tar in a pint of pure olive oil or almond 
oil, by heating the two together in a tin cup set in 
boiling water. Stir till completely mixed and smooth, 
putting in more oil if the compound is too thick to run 
easily. Bub this on the face when gomg to bod, and 
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lay patches of eoft cloth on the cheeks and forehead to 
keep the tar from rubbing ofT, The bed linen mnst be 
protected by cloth folded and thrown over the pillows. 

The whiles of four egga boiled in rose-water ; half an 
oance of alum; half an oa nee of sweet almonds; beat 
the whole together until it assumea the consistency of 
paste. Spread upon a silk or maslin mask, to be worn 
at night. 

Take a small piece of the gum benzoin and boil it in 
Bpirita of wine till it becomes a rich tincture. In UEing 
it pour fifteen dropa into a gluEB of water, wash the 
face and hands and allow it to dry. 

BouACic Acid foe Skin Diskases, 

Boracic acid h:\& been iixd x/ith great success as an 
external application in th: treatment of rogetable 
parasitic diseases of the shin. A solution of a dram of 
the acid to an ounce of water, or -.:, nicV of the acid as 
the water will take up, in found to meet tho require- 
ments of tho caso satisfactorily. Tho affected parts 
shonld be well bathed in the solution twice a day and 
well rubbed. 

To Soften the Skin. 

Mii half an ounce of glycerine with half an ounce of 
alcohol, and add four ounces of roso-watcr. Shake 
well together and it is readyfor use. This i:^ a splendid 
remedy for chapped hands. 



Apply 



Remedy fob Rinqworm, 
. solution of the root of comm 
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leafed dock, which belongs to the botanical genus of 
Rutnex. Use vinegar for the solvent. 

Dissolve a piece of sulphate of potash, the size of a 
walnut, in one ounce of water. Apply night and 
morning for a couple of days, and it will disappear. 
To Remove Scnburn. 

Take two drams of borai, one dram of alum, one 
dram of camphor, half nn ounce of sugar candy, and a 
pound ci os-gall. Mix and stir well for ten minutes, 
and stir it three or four times a fortnight. When clear 
and transparent, straju tliroiigh a blotting paper and 
bottle for use. 

To Prbtent Haib Falliso Odt. 

Ammonia one ounce, rosemary one ounce, cantharides 
four dr.ims, rose-water four ounoes, glycerine one ounce. 
First wet the head with cold water, then apply the 
mixture, rubbing briskly. 

Vinegar of cantharides half an ounce, eau -de-cologne 
one ounce, rose-water one ounce. The scalp should be 
brushed briskly until it becomes red, and the lotion 
should then be applied to the roots of the hair twice a 
day. 

To Beautify the Haie. 

Take two ounces of olive oil, four ounces of good bay 
mm, and one dram of the oil of almonds; mix and 
shake well. This will darken the hair. 
Haib Oils. 

Mix two ounces of castor oil with three ounces of 
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alcohol and add two ounces of oliye oil. Perfume to 
liking. 

To UAKE POUADES FOR THE HaIR. 

Take the marrovr out of a beef shank bone, melt it 
in a vessel placed over or in boiling water, then strain 
and sceut to liking, with ottarof roses or other perfume. 

Unsaltcd lard 6vo ounces, olive oil two and a half 
ounces, castor oil one-quarter ounce, yellow wax and 
spermaceti one-quarter ounce. Tliese ingredients are to 
be liquified over a warm bath, and when cool, perfume 
to liking. 

Fresh beef marrow, boiled with a little almond oil or 
sweet oil, and scented with ottar of roses or other mild 
perfume. 

A transparent hair pomade ie made as follows : Take 
half a pint of fine castor oil and an ounce of white wax. 
Stir Qutil it gets cool enough to thicken, when perfume 
may be etirred in ; geranium, bergamot or lemon oil 
may be used. 

German Method of Treatinq the Hair. 
The women of Germany have remarkably fine and 
luxuriant hair. The following is their method of man- 
aging it: About once in two or three weeks, boil for 
half an hour or more a large handful of bran in a quart 
of soft water ; strain into a basin, and when tepid, rub 
into the water a little white eoap. With this wash the 
head thoroughly, using a soft linen cloth or towel, 
thoroughly dividing the hair bo as to reach the roots. 
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TLen take the yolk of an egg, slightly beaten in a 
saucer, aud with the Sugera rub it into the roots of the 
hair. Let it remain a tew minates, and then vush it 
off entirely with a cloth dipped ia pure water. Ginee 
the head well till the yolk of the egg hiu disappeaxed 
from it, then wipe and rnb it dry with towel, and comb 
the hair Irom the head, parting it with the fingers, 
then apply some soft pomatum. In winter it is best to 
do all this in a warm room. 

To Keep the Haib fkom TcBumo Oset. 

Take the halla of butternuts, about four oanceB, and 
infuse in a quart of water, and to this add half an 
ounce of copperas. Apply with a soft braali every two 
or three days. This preparatien is harmless, and is far 
better than those dyes made of nitrate of silver. 

Oxide of bismuth four drams, spermaceti four drams, 
pure hog's lard four ounces. Melt the two laat and 
add the first. 

To Cleanse the Hair and Scalp. 

Beat up a fresh egg aud rub it well into the hair, or 
if more eonveuient, rub it into the hairwithout beating. 
Rub the egg in until a lather is formed, occaaiomtlly 
wetting the hands in warm water softened by borax. 
By the time a lather ia formed, the scalp is clean, then 
rinse the egg all out in a basin of warm water, eontain- 
ing a tablespoonful of powdered borax ; after that rinse 
in a basin of clean water. 
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Haih Wash. 
X oQncee, aromatic spirits of ammoDia 
bergamot oil six drops. Mix. 

To MAKE THE HaIE GrOW. 

If the head be perfectly bald, nothing wil! ever cause 
the hair to grow agaio. If the scalp be gloBsy, and no 
small hairs are discernible, the roots or follicles are 
dead, and cannot be resuscitated. However if small 
hairs are to be seen, there is hope. Brnsh well, and 
bathe the bald spot three or four times a week with 
oold soft water ; carbonate of ammonia ono dram, tinc- 
tnre of cantharides four drams, baj rum four onnces. 
castor oil two ounces. Mis well and use it every day. 

Sea Foam or Dry Shampoo. 

Take a pint of alcohol, half pint of bay rum, and 
half an ounce of spirits of ammonia, and one dram of 
salts tartar. Shake well together and it is ready for 
use. Pour a quantity on the head, rub well with the 
pulm of the hand. It will produce a thick foam, and 
will cleanse the scalp. This is used generally by Srst- 
oloes barbers. 

Barber's Shampoo. 

To one pint of warm water add half an ounce of 
salts tarter. Cut np very fine a piece of costile soap, 
the size of two crackers, and mix it, shaking, the mix- 
ure veil, and it is ready for use. 
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Clbaninq Gold Jbwelrt. 

(lold ornaments may be kept bright and clean vith 
soap and vann water, scrubbing them well wiih a soft 
nail brush. They may be dried in sawdust of box- 
wood. Imitation jewelry m;iy be treated in the same 
way. 

To LoosEif Stoppers of Toilet Bottles. 

Let a drop of pure oil flow round the stopper and let 
the bottle stand a foot or two from the fire. After a 
time tap the stopper smartly, but aot too hard, with 
the handle of a hair bruah. If this is not effectual, use 
a fresh drop of oil and repeat the process. It is almost 
sure to succeed. 

To MAKE Bandoline. 

Half a pint of water, rectified spirits with an equal 
quantity of water three ounces, gum tragaoanth one 
and a half dnuns. Add perfume, let the mixture stand 
for a day or two and then stniin. 

Simmer an ounce of quiuce seed in a quart of water 
for forty minutes, strain, cool, add a few drops of scent, 
ani bottle, corking tightly, 

Iceland moss one-fourth of an ounce, boiled in a 
quart of wuter, and a little rectified spirit added, bo 
thiit it will keep. 

To Make Lip-salte. 

Melt in a jar placed in a basin of boiling water a 
quarter of an ounce each of white wax and spermaceti, 
flour of benzoin fifteen grains, and half an ounce of the 
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oil of almonds. Stir till the mixture is cooL Color 
red with alkanet root. 

To Clean Kid Boots. 
Mix a little white of egg and ink in a bottle, eo that 
the composJtioQ may be well shaken up when required 
for use. Apply to the kid with a piece of sponge and 
rub dry. The beat thing to mb with is the palm of the 
hand. When the kid shows symptoms of cracking, rub 
in a few drops of sweet oil. The soles and heels should 
be polished with common blacking. 

To Cleav Paibnt-lsitheb Boots. 
la cleaning paten t-leuther boots, first remove all the 
dirt upon them with a sponge or flannel ; tlien the boot 
should be robbed lightly over with a paste consisting of 
two spoonfuls of cream and one of linseed oil, both of 
which require to be warmed before being mixed. 
Polish with a soft cloth. 

To Remote Siaihs and Spots fbou Silk. 

Boil fire ounces of soft water and six ounces of 
powdered nlum for a short time, and pour it into a 
vessel to cool. Wurm it for use, and wash the stained 
part with it and leave dry. 

Wash the soiled part with ether, and the grease wiil 
disappear. 

We often find that lemon-juice, vinegar, oil of vitro, 
and other sharp corrosives, stain dyed garments. Some- 
times, by adding a little pcarlash to a soap-tathcr and 
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passing the silks through these, the faded color will be 
restored. Pcarlash and wiLrm water will sometimes do 
alone, but it is the most efficacious to use the soap- 
lather and penrlaeh together. 

TOOTHACHB PkEVKNTIVK, 

Use flower of sulphar as a tooth-powder every nigbt. 
Tabbing the teeth and gums wKb a rather hard tooth- 
brush. It done after dinner too, all the better. It 
preserves Ihe teeth and does not communicate anj small 
whatever to the month. 

How TO WhTTKX LllfRH. 

Stains occasioned by fruit, iron rust and other similar 
causes may he removed by applying to the parts injured 
a weak solution of the chloride of hme, the cloth having 
been previously well washed. Tlie parts subjected to 
this operation should be subsequently rinsed in soft, 
clear, warm water, without soap, and be immediately 
dried in the sun. 

Oxalic acid diluted with water will accomplish the 
same end. 

To TiKB Staiss out of Silk. 

Mix together in a vial two onncca of essence of lemon 
and one ounce of oil of turpentine. Grease and other 
spots in silk must he rubbed gently with a linen rag 
dipped in the above comjwaition. To remove acid- 
stains from silks, apply with a soft rag, spirits of 
ammonia 
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To Remotr Stains frou White Ootton Goods. 
For mildew, rub m salt and some buttermilk, and 
expose it to the influence of a hot sun. Chalk and 
soap or lemon juice and talt are also good. As fast as 
the Bpota become dry, more should be rubbed on, and 
the garment ehould be kept in the sun until the spots 
disappear. Some one of the preceding things will ex- 
tract most kinds of stains, hut a hot sun is nGceaaary to 
render any one of them effectuaL 

Scalding water will remove fruit stains. So also will 
hartshorn diluted with warm water, but it will be 
necessary to apply it several times- 
Common salt rubbed on fruit-stains before thej be- 
come dry will extract them. 

Colored cotton goods that have ink spilled on them, 
should bo soaked in lukewarm sour milk. 

To Remove Spots of Pitch oe Tab, 
Scrape ofl all the pitch or tar you can, then saturate 
the spots with sweet-oil or lard ; rub it in well, and let 
it remain in a warm place for an hour. 

To Extract Paint from Garments. 
Saturate the spot with spirits of turpentine, let it re- 
mam a number of hours, then rub it between the 
hands; it will crumble away without Injury either to 
the texture or color of any kind of woolen, cotton or I 
silk goods. 

To Clean Silks and Ribboijs. 
Take equal quantities of soft lye-soap, alcohol or 
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gin, and molasses. Put the silk on a clean table with- 
out creasing ; rub on the mixture with a flannel cloth. 
Rinse the silk well iu cold, clear water, and hang it ap 
tu dry without wringing. Iron it before it gets dry, on 
the wrong aide. Silks and ribbons treated in this way 
will look very nicely. 

Camphene will extract grease and clean ribbons 
without changing the color of most things. They 
should be dried in the open air and ironed when pretty 
dry. 

The water in which pared potatoes have been boiled 
is very good to wash black silka in ; it stiffens and 
makes them glossy and black. 

Soap-suds answer very well. They should be washed 
it) two suds and not rinsed in clean water. 

Remedy foe Burnt Kid or Leather Shoes. 

If a lady has had the misfortane to put her shoes or 
slippers too near the fitove, and thus had them burned, 
she can make them nearly as good aa ever by spreading 
euft-soap upon them while they are still hot, and then, 
when they are cold, washing it off. It softens the 
leather and prevents it drawing np. 

Remedy for Corks, 
Soak the feet for half an hour two or three nights 
successively in a pretty strong solution of common soda. 
The alkah dissolves the indurated cuticle and the com 
comoa away, leaving a little cavity which, however, 
soon Gils up. 
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Coma between the toes are generally more painful 
than any others, and are frequently so situated aa to be 
almost inaccessible to the usnal remedies. They may 
be cured by wetting them several times a day with 
spirits of ammonia. 

Ikfla^ued Eyelids. 

Take a slice of stale bread, cut as thin as possible. 

toast both sides well, but do not bam it ; when cold 

soak it in cold water, then put it between a piece of 

old linen and upply, changing when it gets warm. 

To MAKE Cold Cream. 
Melt in a jar two ounccti of white wax, half an ounce 
of Bpermaceti, and mix with a pint of sweet oil. Add 
perfnme to sit it. 

Melt together an ounce of white wax. half an oonco' 
of spermaceti, and mix with a pint of oil of sweet 
almonds and half a pint of rose-water. Beat to a 
paste. 

To MAKE Rose-water. 

Take half an ounce of powdered white sugar and two 
drama of magnesia. With these mix twelve drops of 
ottar of roses. Add a quart of water, two ounces of 
alcohol, mix in a gradual manner, and filter through 
blotting paper. 

How TO Wash Laceb. 

Take a quart bottle and coyer it over with the leg of 
a soft, firm stocking, sewing it tightly above and below. 
Then wind the collar or lace smoothly around the 
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covered bottle ; take a Goe needle and thread and eew 

Tery carefully around the outer edge of the colliir or 
lace, catching every loop fast to the stocking. Then 
shake the bottle up and down in a pailful of warm aoap- 
euda, occasionally rubbing the soiled places with a soft 
sponge. It must be rinsed wdU after the same manner 
in clean water. When the lace is clean, apply a very 
weak Bolutiuii of gum arable and stand the bottle in the 
sunshine to dry. Take off the laco very carefully when 
perfectly dry. Instead of ironing, lay it between the 
white leaves of a heavy book ; or, if you are in a hurry, 
iron on flannel between a few thicknesses of fine muslin. 
Done up in this way, laco collars will wear longer, stay 
clean longer, and have a rich, new, lacy look that they 
will not have otherwise. 

How TO Darkbk Faded False Haib. 
The switches, curls and frizzes which fashion de> 
mnnds should be worn, will fade in course of time ; and 
though they matched the natural hair perfectly at first, 
thoy will finally present a lighter tint. If the hair is 
brown this can be remedied. Obtain a yard of dark- 
brown calico. Boil it nniil the color has well come out 
into the water. Then into this water dip the hair, and 
take it out and dry it. Repeat the operation until it 
ehttll be of the required depth of shade. 

PtJTTlNa AWAY Funs FOR THE StT»UER. 

When yon are ready to put away furs and woolens, 
and want to guard against the depredations of motha. 




pack them eecurely in paper floar-aacks and tie them 
np well. This is better than camphor ot tobacco or 
BDulT scattered among them in chcsta and drawers. 
Before putting your miiffa away (or the enmmer, twirl 
them by the cordB at the ends, so that every hair will 
straighten. Put them in their boxes and paste a strip of 
paper where the lid fits on. 

To Keep the Hair in Ccel. 

To keep the hair in curl, take a few quince-eeed, boil 
them in water, and add perfumery if you like ; wet the 
hair with thia, and it will keep in curl longer than from 
the nse of any other preparation. It ia also good to 
keep the hair in place on the forehead ou going out id 
the wind. 

Pkotection aoainst Moths. 

Cissolre two ounces ot camphor in half a pint each 
of alcohol and spirits of turpentine; keep in a stone 
bottle and shake before using, Dip blotting paper in 
the liquid, and place in the box with the articles to be 



To TAKE Mildew out of Linkn. 
Wet the linen in soft water, rub it well with white 
soup, then scrape some fine chalk to powder, and rub 
it well into the linen ; lay it out on the grass in the 
sunshine, watching to keep it damp with soft water. 
Repeat the process the next day, and in a few hours the 
mildew will entirely disappear. 
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Curb fob Inqrowino Kails os Toes. 

Take a little tallow and put it into a apoon, and heat 
it over a lamp until it becomes very hot ; thoa pour it 
on the aoro or granulation. The effect will be almost 
magical. The pain and tendernoBs will at once be re- 
lieved. The operation causeB very little pain if the 
tallow is perfectly heated. Perhaps a repetition may 
be neceasary m some cases. 

To Hbmovk Grbase-8pot8 from Woolsn Cloth. 

Take one quart of spirits of wine or alcohol, twelve 
drops of winter groen, one gill of beef-gall and six 
cents' worth of lavender. A little alkanet to color if 
yoo wish. Mil. 

To Glean Woolen Cloth. 

Take eqnal parts of spirits hartshorn and ether. Ox- 
gall mixed with it makes it better. 

To TAKE IN£-5P0T8 FBOU LiNEN. 

Take a piece of mould candle of the flneat kind, melt 
it, and dip the spotted part of the Imen in the melted 
tallow. Then throw the hnen into the wash. 

To ReuoVB FEDIT-STilBB. 
Moisten the parts stained with cold water ; then hold 
it over the smoke of burning brimstone, and the stain 
will disappear. This will remove iron mould also. 
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Oleakinu Silver. 

For oleaning silver, either articles of personal wear or 
those pertaining to the toilet-table or dressing-caae, 
there ia nothing better than a spoonfal of common 
whiting, carefully pounded ao &s to be without lumps, 
rednced to s paste with gin. 

To Remote Gbease-spots. 

French chalk ia useful for removing grease-spota from 
clothing. Spots on silk will sometimes yield if a piece 
of blotting-paper is placed over them and the blade of 
a knife is heated (not too much) and passed over the 
paper. 

To Remove a Tight Rikq. 
When a ring happens to get so tight on a finger that 
it cannot be removed, a piece of string, well soaped, 
may be wound tightly round the flnger, commencing 
at the end of the finger and continued until the ring ia 
reached. Then force the end of the twine between the 
ring and finger, and as the string ia unwound, the ring 
will gradually be forced off. 

MosQciTOES Warded 0pp. 
To ward oS mosquitoes, apply to the skin a Bolntioa 
made of fifty drops of carbolic acid to an ounce of 
glycerine. Mosquito bites m:iy be instantly cured by 
toaching them with the solution. Add two or three 
drops of the ottar of roses to disKuise the smell. The 
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pure, orystallized form of the acid haa a less powerfnl 
odor than the common preparattun. 

LlNIHEHT FOK TBB FaCB AFTEK RuATINO. 

One ounce of lime water, one ounce of Bweet oil, one 
drop oil of roses, is a good liniment for the face after 
flhnving. Shake well before using, Apply with the 
forefinger. 

To REuova StrNBUEN. 
Wash thoroughly with milk of almonde, which can 
be obtained at the drug store. 

To Whiten the Fikqee Nails. 
Take two drams of dilute aulphuric acid, one dram 
of the tincture of myrrh, four ouncee of spring water, 
and mil in a bottle. After washing the hands, dip 
the fingers in a little of the mixture. Rings with stones 
or pearls in thorn should be removed before using this 
mixture. 

To Remove Tak. 
Tan can be removed from the face by dissolTing 
magnesia in soft water. Beat it to a thick mass, spread 
it on the face, and let it remain a minute or two. Then 
wash o9 with castile soapsuds and rinse with soft 
water. 

To Core Wahts. 
Take a piece of raw beef steeped in vinegar fot 




the part affected. 



BSHEDY FOE In-GROWINO ToE-NAILS. 

The best remedy for in-growing toe-naila ia to cut & 
notch about tbe Bhape of a V in the end of the nail, 
about one-quarter the width of tlie nail from the in- 
growing side. Cut down as nearly to the quick as 
poBsible, and one-third the length of the nail. The 
pressure of the boot or shoe will tend to close the open- 
ing you have made m the nail, and this soon affords 
relief. Allow the in-growing portion of the nail to 
grow without cutting it, until it gets beyond the flesh. 

To Remove Wkinkleb. 

Melt one ounce of white wai, add two ounces of 
juice of lily-bulba, two ounces of honey, two drams of 
rose-water, and a drop or two of ottar of roEes. TJae il 
twice a day. 

Fat powder of beat myrrh upon un iron plate enf- 
Eciently hot to melt the gum gently, and when il 
liquefies, cover over your head with a napkin, and hold 
your face over the fumes at a distance that will cause 
you no inconvenience. If it produces headache, dis- 
continue its use. 
Id washing, use warm instead of cold water. 

Eehbdt for Chapped Hahds. 
After washing with soap, rinse the hands in fresh 
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water and dry them tboroughl/, by applying Indian 

meal or rice flour. 

Lomon-juico three ounoea, white wioe vinegar three 

ounces, and white brandy half a pint- 
Add ten drops of carbolic acid to on» ounce of 

glyceriue, and apply freely at night 

To Cure Chilblains. 

Two tableapoonfuls of lime water mixed with enough 
sweet oil to make it as thick aa lard. Rub the ohil- 
blaina with the mixture and dry it in, then wrap up m 
linen. 

Bathe the chilblains in strong alum water, us hot as 
it can be borne. 

When indications of the chilblains first present them- 
selves, take vinegar three ounces and camphorated 
spirits of wine one ounce ; mix and rah on the parts 
affected. 

Bathe the feet in worm water, in which two or three 
handsful of common salt have been dissolved. 

Bub with a raw onion dipped in salt. 

Hair Restohativb. 
The oil of mace one-hiilf ounce, mixed with a pint of 
deodorized alcohol, is a powerful stimulant for the 
hair. To apply it, pour a spoonful or two into a saucer, 
dip a stiff brush into it and brush the hair and head 
smartly. On bald heads, if huir will start at all, it 
may be stimulated by friction with a piece of flannel 
till the skin becomes red. Repeat this process three 
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times a day, until the liair begins to grow, when the I 
tincture may be applied but once a day, till the growth ' 
is well established. The head ehould be bathed in cold 
water every morning, and briskly bruehed to bring the 
blood to the enrfuce. 

Wash poa the Tbbxh. 

DisBolTe two ounces of borax in three pints of warm 
water. Before the water is (|uito cold, add one tea- 
Bpoonful of spirits of camphor. Bottle the mixture for 
use. One wine-glass of the mixture, added to half a 
pint of tepid water, is sufficiont for each application, i 
This solution used daily, beautifies and preserves the I 
teeth. 

For Whitening the Hands. 

A wine-glass of cologne and one of lemoo-jnice ' 
Btrained clear. Scrape two cakes of brown Windsor 
6oap to a powder and mix well in a mould. When 
hard, it is fit for use, and will be found excellent for 
whitening the handa. 

Wear during the night, large cloth mittens filled | 
with wet bran or oatmeal, and tied closely at the wrieU I 
Persons who have a great deal of house-work to do, 
may keep their hands soft and white by wearing bran I 
or oatmeal mittens. 

To Kedcce the Flesh. 

A strong decoction of sassafras, drank frequently, 
will reduce the flesh ae rapidly as any remedy known. 
A strong infusion is made at the rate of an ounce of j 
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sassafraa to a quart of water. Boil it half an honr 
Terj slowly, and let it atand till cold, heating again if 
desired. Keep it from the air. 

Smooth and Soft Hands. 

A few drops of glycerine thoroughly rubbed over the 
hands, after washing them, will keep them smooth and 
soft. 

To MAKE TiNCTDRB OF RoSES. 

Take the leaves of the common roi^e and place, with- 
ont pressing them, in a glass bottle, then pour some 
spirits of wine on them, close the hottle and let it 
stand till required for use. Its perfume is nearly equal 
to that of ottar of roses. 

Soft Corns. 

A weak solution of carbolic acid will heal soft coma 



BcRNED Eyebrows. 

Fiye grains sulphate of quinine dissolved in an ounce 
of alcohol, will, if applied, cause eyebrows to grow 
when burned off by the fire. 

To Restobe Obay Hair. 

A recipe for restoring gray hair to its natual color, 
said to be very eSecttve when the hair is changing 
color, is as follows: Oue pint of water, one ounce 
tincture of acetate of iron, half an ounce of glycerine, 
asd five grains sulphurot of potassium. Mix and let 




the bottle stand open until the smell of the potasainm 
has disappeared, then add a fow drops of ottar of rosea. 
Rub a little into the hair daily, and it will restore Its 
color and benefit the health. 

Bathing the head in a strong solution of rock salt, ia 
aaid to restore gray hair in some cases. Make the 
solution two heaping tablespoonfuls of salt to a quart 
of boiling water, and let it stand until cold before 
using. 

A solution made of a tableapoonfnl of carbonate of 
ammonia to a quart of water ie also recommended. 
Wash the head thoroughly with the solution and brush 
the hair wiiile wet. 

To TAK8 Stains out op Silks. 

Make a solution of two ounces of essence of lemon, 
and one ounce oil of turpentine. Rub the sJlk gently 
with linen cloth, dipped in the solution. 

To remove acid-staine from silk, apply spirita of 
ammonia with a soft rag. 

To TAKE InSSPOTS FEOM LiNEN. 

Dip the spotted part of the linen in clean pure melt«d 
tallow, before being washed. 

To Remove Dibcolobation by Bkdisikq. 
Apply to the bruise a cloth wmng ont of very hot 
wat«r, and renew frequently until the pain ceases. 

To Olbah Kid Glotes. 
Make a solation of one quart of distilled honziue 
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with one-fourth of nti ounce of carhonute of ammonia, 
one-fourth of an ounce ot fluid chloroform, one-fourth 
of an ounce of auiphuiic elhcr. Pour a email quantity 
into a saucer, put on the gloves, and wash, as if wash- 
ing the hands, changing the solution until the glores 
are clean. Rub thorn clean and as dry as possible with 
a clean dry cloth, and take them off and hang them 
where there is a good current of air to dry. This 
solution is also excellent for cleaning ribhonsi silks, 
etc., and is perfectly harmless to tbo most delicate 
tints. Do not get near the fire when using, aa the ben- 
sine is very inflammable. 

Washing the gloves in turpentine, the same as above, 
is also a good means of cloaning them. 

Pbrspibatior. 

To remove the unpleasant odor produced by pei^ 
epiration, put two tiLbiespooufuls of the compoood 
spirit of ammonia iu a hn^ia of water, and use it for 
bathing. It leiives the skin clear, sweet aud fresh u 
one oouM wish. It is perfectly harmless, very cheap, 
and is recommended on the authority of an esperienoed 
physician. 

To Removb Flesh Worms. 

Flesh worms, or little black specks, which appear on 
the nose, may be removed by washing in warm water, 
drying with a towel, and applying a wash of cologne and 
liquor of potash, made of three ounces of the former to 
one ounce of the latter. 
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CsAPPED Lips. 

Oil of rosea lonr onnces, white tt&i one onnce, 
Bpermaccti half an oance ; melb in a glnse vessel, stir- 
ring with a wooden epooQ, and pour into a china or 
glass cup. 

Rbcipes fob the Care of the Teeth. 

A remedy for unsound gums, is a gargle made of one 
ounce of coarsely powdered Peruvian bark steeped in 
half a pint of brandy for two weeks. Put a teaapoonfnl 
of this into a tableapoonful of water, and gargle the 
mouth twice a day. 

The ashes of stale bread, tiioroughly burned, is said 
to make a good dentifrice. 

The teeth should be carefully brnslied after every 
meal, na a means of preserving a sweet breath. In 
addition, a small piece of licorice may be dissolved in 
the mouth, which corrects the effects of indigestion. 
Licorice has no smell, but simply corrects ill-flavored 
odor. 

A good way to clean teeth is to dip Uie bmsh in 
water, rnb it over white castile soap, then dip it in pre- 
pared chalk, and brush the teeth briskly. 

To beautify the teeth, dissolve two onnces of borax in 
three pints of boiling water, and before it is cold, add 
one teaspoonful of spirits of camphor ; bottle for use. 
TTsB a teaspoonful of this with an eqnal quantity of 
warm water. 

To HAKE Cold Creak. 

Five ounces oil of sweet almonds, three ounces 
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Bpermaoeti, half aa oaooe of white wax, and three to 
five drops ottar of roses. Melt together iu a shailov 
difih orer hot water. Strain tlirongh a piece of musim 
when melted, aud as it begins to cool, beat it with a 
ulvor Bpoon until cold and snowy white. For the hair 
Qse aevea ouQces of oil of almonds instead of fire. 

Rbuedt foe BL1.CK Tbeth. 
Takeequal parts of cream of tartar and salt, pulverize 
it and mix it well. Wofh the teeth in the morning 
and rab them well with the powder. 

To Cleaksb thk Teeth and Gdus. 

Take an ounce of myrrh in fine powder, two table- 
spoonfuls of honey, and a little green sage in very fine 
powder ; mix them well together, and wet the teeth 
and gums with a little, twice a day. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



Jipi[l«, Samts, Jnira^o^s. 



There is a great variety of games, sports and 
amusements for both out-door and in-door 
entertainment, in whiob both sexes mingle 
for pleasure, and brief mention ia here 
e of some of these. 



The interest that baa been recently awakened in 
this country in archery, is worthy of mention. Aa a 
graceful, healthful and Innocent sport, it has no equal 
among any of tlie games that have been introduced, 
where both sexes participate. Our young and middle 
aged ladies too often neglect out-door physical exor- 
tion, which is essential to acquiring strength of limbs 
and mnscle, and a gracefulness of carriage which is 
dependent thereon. It is a mistaken idea that with 
youth all indulgence in physical recreation ahould 
cease. On the contrary, such exercises aa are most 
(881) 
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conducive to health, and are attended with pleasure, 
might with propriety be kept up by young women as 
well as by young men, as a means of retaining 
strength and elasticity of the muscles ; and, instead of 
weak, trembling frames and broken down constitutions, 
in the prime of life, a bright, vigorous old age would be 
the reward. The pursuit of archery is recommended to 
both young and old, male and female, as having ad- 
vantages tar superior to any of the out-door games and 
exercises, as a graceful and invigorating pastime, de- 
veloping in ladies a strong constitution, perfection of 
sight at long range, and above all, imparting to the 
figure a graceful appearance and perfect action of the 
limbs and chest. Let the women of this country devote 
some of their spare hours to this pleasant, health-giving 
sport, and their reward will be bright, ruddy faces, 
elasticity of movement, and strong and vigorous con- 
stitutions. 

Implbuemtb for Archert I 

For the purposes of archery, the implements r»- 
quired are the bow, arrows, targets, a quiver pouch and 
belt, an arm-guard or brace, a shooting glove or finger 
tip and a scormg curd. 

The bow is from 6ve to six feet long, made of lance- 
wood or locust. Spanish yew is considered the choicest, 
next comes the Italian, then the English yew, lance- ■ 
wood and lancewood backed with hickory are i 
more than any other. In choosing a bow, get the b 
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joii can a£Ford, it will prove the cheapest in the end. 
Men should use bows six feet long, pulling from forty 
to sixty pounds, and ladies bows of five leet or five feet 
BIX inches in length, and pulling from twenty-five to 
forty pounds. The arrows are generally of uniform 
thickness thronghout, and are made of pine ; the finest 
grades being made of white deal, with sharp points of 
iron or brass. They are frum 25 to 30 inches in length. 
The quiver belt ia worn round the waist, and contains 
the aiTows which are being used. The arm is proteetod 
from the blow of the string by the "arm-guard," a 
broad guard of strong leather buckled on the loft wrist 
by two straps. A shooting-glove ia worn on the right 
hand to protect the fingers from soreness in drawing 
the string of the bow. 

The target consists of a circular, thick mat of straw, 
from two to four feet in dmmeler, covered with canvas, 
painted in a series of circles. The inner circle is a gold 
color, then comes red, white, block, and the outer circle 
white. The score for a gold bit is nine ; the red 7 ; the 
inner white 5 ; the black 3, and the outer white 1. 

The use of the bow and arrows, the proper manner of 
holding them, and directions for shooting are to be 
found in pamphlets of instruction, which often accom- 
pany the implements. 



Archery Cldbs and Practicr. 

In many cities and villages throughout the oounay, 

clubs have been formed, and regular days for practice 
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and prize shooting are appointed. Each member of 
the club is expected to furnish his or her own imple- 
ments, and to attend ail the practice meetings and 
prize ahootinga. The clubs are about equally divided 
as to ladies and gentlemen, as both sexes participate 
' equally in the sport. The officers are such as are 
usually chosen in all organizations, with the addition 
of a Lady Paramount, a Scorer, and a Field Marshal. 
The lady paramount is the highest office of honor in 
the club. She is expected to act as an umpire or judge 
in all matters of dispute that may comu up in the club, 
and her decisions must be regarded as final. She is 
also expected to do all in lier power to further the ia- 
terests of the organization. A field marshal has been 
appointed by some clubs, and his duties are to place 
the targets, measure the shooting distances, and have 
general supervision of the field on practice days. The 
scorer keeps a score of each individual member of the 
club. 

In meeting for practice, it is customary to hara one ] 
target for every sis, eight or ten persons, the latter j 
number being sufficient for any one target The tatvJ 
gets are placed at any distance required, from thirty toj 
one hundred yards ; ladies being allowed an advantage 1 
of about one-fourth the distance in shooting. To be- 
ginners, a distance of from twenty-five to forty yards 
for gentlemen, and twenty to thirty for ladies, is suf- 
ficient, and this distance may be increased as practice is 
acquired. An equal number of ladies and gentlemen , 
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usually occupy one target, and eacli shuot a certain 
Dumber of arrows as agre'ed upon, usually from three to 
six, a score being kept as tlio target is hit. After each 
person has shot the allotted number of arrows, It is re- 
garded as an "end," and u certain number of ends, aa 
agreed upon, constitutes a "round." For prize ahoui- 
Ing, the National Archery Assooiation has established 
three ronuda, known aa the "York Kound," tiie 
"American Round," and the "Columbia Round" {for 
ladies.) The " York Round " oonsists of 7'-i arrows at 
100 yards, 48 at 80 yards, and 2i at 60 yards. The 
" Americau Round " cousists of 30 arrows, each at 60, 
50 and 40 yards respectively, and the "Columbia Round" 
(for ladies,) 34 arrows, each at 50, 40 and 30 yards rea- 
pectively, A captain is appointed for each target, who 
designates a target scorer, and the gentleman whn 
makes the largest score, ia appointed captain of tlie 
target at the succeeding meeting. The target Bcorer, 
at the close of the round, hands the score to the official 
scorer, who announces the result at the nest meeting of 
the club. Some clubs have adopted the plan of having 
every alternate meeting for prize shooting, awarding 
some small token to the lady and gentleman who make 
the highest scores. 

Ladles costume for archery may be more brilliant 
than for an ordinary walking dress, and are usually 
trimmed with green and gold color, and in many cases 
a green jacket is worn. The costumes are short enough 
for convenience in movement, and made so as to give 
free and easy movement of the arms. 
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Amongst all gamea, none, perliaps can so justly lay 
claim to the honor of untiqnity as tonnia. The ancient 
Qreeks played it. the Romuns knew it aapila, and ever 
since tbose days, with little intermission, tho game has 
been played in many European couutrics. Aflor a long 
6c;isDD of rest, ilie game bas now re-appeared in all the 
fresbnesB of renewed youth. There are mimy points to 
be ftaid to commend tennis. Both ladies and gontlemeo 
can join in the game, and often the palm will be borne 
off by the "weaker, yet fairer" sex. The exercise re- 
(Hiired to enjoy the game is not in any way ot an ex- 
hausting character, and affords ladies a training in 
graceful and charming movements. Lawn-tennis may 
be played either in sammer or winter, and in cold 
weather, if the ground be dry, is a very agreeable out- 
door recreation. At a croquet or garden i)arty it ia 
certainly a desideratum. 

The requisitesf or playing lawn-tennis, are a lawn or 
level surface about 45 by 100 feet, as the "court" 
upon which the playing ia done is 37 by 78 feet. A net 
four or five feet in height and 27 feet long, divides the 
court. A ball made of india rubber and covered with 
clotii, and a " racket " for each player are the implfr- 
ments needed for playing. The racket is used for j 
handling the ball, and is about two feet in length, with ' 
net work aa the outer end, by means ot which the ball 
IB tossed from one place to another. Rules lor playing 
the game are cbtained with the implements needed. 
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which cnn be procured from dealers m anch linea of \ 
goods. 

Boating, 

Where there is a Bufficieotlj' large body or stream of I 
vater to admit o! it, boating is a very enjoyable reo- T 
reatioQ, which may be pursued by both ladies and 
gentlemen. There la much danger m sailing, and the ( 
proper mauagcincnt of a sail-boat requires consider- 
able tact and experience. Rowing is safer, bat caution 
should be observed in not over-loading the boat. A 
gentleman should not invite ladies to ride on the water, 
unless ho is thoroughly capable of managing the boat. 
Rowing is a healthful and delightful recreation, and 
many ladies become expert and skillful at it. Every 
gentleman should have some knowledge of roning, as it 
is easily acquired. If a gentleman who is inexperienced 
in rowing, goes out with otlier gentlemen in a boat, he 
should refrain from any attempt to row, as he will only 
display his awkwardness, and render the ride uncom- 
fortable to his companions. . 

In rowing with a friend, it is polite to offer him the j 
"stroke" oar, which is the post of honor. 

When two gentlemen take a party of ladies out for a 
row, one stands in the boat to steady it and offer assis- 
tance to the ladies in getting seated, and the other aida 
from the wharf. 

A lady's dress for rowing should be one which will | 
give perfect freedom to her arms ; a short skirt, etoai | 
boots, and hat with suQicient brim to protect her twM'| 
from the sun. 




Picnics. 

While ladies and gentlemen neyer forget tlieir gooS 
munnere, and are always polite and courteous, yet at 
picnica they are privileged to relai many ot the forma 
and ceremonies required by etnct etiquette. Here men 
and women mingle for a day of pleasnre in the woods 
or fields, or on the water, and it is the part of all who 
attend to do what they can for their own and their 
neighbor's enjoyment. Hence, fonnal introductions 
and other ceremonies need not stand in the way of en- 
joyment either by ladies or gentlemen, and at the same 
time no act of rudeness should occur to mar the pleas- 
ure of the occasion. It is the duty of gentlemen to do 
all they can to make tlie occasion enjoyable and eves 
mirthful. They should also look to providing the 
means of convenience to and from the spot selected for 
the fCBtivitiea, make such arrangements as are necessary 
in the way of providing music, games, boats, and wliat- 
ever else is needed to enhance the pleasure of the day. 
The ladies provide the luncheon or dinner, which is 
spread upon the grass or eaten out of their baskets, and 
at which the restraints of the table are withdrawn. At 
picnics, gentlemen become the servants as well as the 
escorts and guides of the ladies, and jwrform such 
services for ladies in the way of procuring flow- 
ers, carrying baskets, climbing trees, baiting their 
flsh-hooks, and many other things u^ are requested of 
them. 
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Pritatr Thhatkioalb. 
Priyate theatricals may be made very pleasing and 
inatrucfci™ entertain mo nts for fall or winter evenings, 
among either young or married peojjle. They include 
charades, proverbs, tableaux, iramatic readings, and 
the presentatioa of a short dramatical piece, and may 
successfully be given in the parlor or drawing room. 
The hostess seeks the aid of friends in the preparation 
of her arrangements, and if a drama has been deter- 
mined upon, she aaaigns the various parts to each. 
Her friends should aid her in her efforts by giving her 
ail the assistance they can, and by willingly and good- 
naturedly complying with any request she may make, 
accepting the parts allotted to them, even if they are 
obscure or distasteful. Thoy ahould endeavor to per- 
form their part in any dramatical piece, tableau or 
charade as well as possible, and the success they achieve 
will determme how conspicuous a part thoy may be 
called upon to perform at a subsequent time. The 
hostess should consult each performer before allotting a 
part, and endeavor to suit each one. The host or 
Iiostess should not have any conspicuous part assigned 
them, unless it is urged by all the other performers. 
Those who are to participate, should not only learn 
their parts, but endeavor to imbue themselves with the 
spirit of the character they personate, so aa -to afford 
pleasure to all who arc mvited to witness its perform- 
ance. When persons have consented to participate in 
any ench entertainment, only sickueea or some Tery 
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grave cauao Bhould pruvent them from undertaking 
their part. Supper or refreshmentB usually follow pri- 
vate theatricals, of which bolh the pcrformcre aiid iu- 
viled guests are invited to p:irtake, and the remainder 
of the evening is spent in social inlercourse. 
Etiquette op Cabd Playiho. 

Never urge any one who seems to he unwilling to 
play a game of cards. Tiiey may have conscientious 
scruples in the matter, which must bo respected. 

If you have no scruples of conscience, it is not 
courteous to refuse, when a game cannot be made up 
without you. 

You may refuse to play it you do not understand the 
^arae thoroughly. If, however, you are urged to try, 
find your partner and opponents offer to instruct you, 
you may accede to their requests, for in bo doing, you 
will acquire a better knowledge of the game. 

Married and elderly people take precedence over 
young and unmarried people, in a game of cards. 

It is the privilege of the host and hostess to suggest 
cards as a means of amusemeut for their guests. The 
latter should never call for them. 

'Wliist ' is a game of cards so called, because it 
requires silence and close attention. Therefore in 
playing this game, you must give your whole attention 
to the curds, and secure at least comparative silence. 
Do not suggest or keep up any conversation during a 
game, which will distract your own mind or the mind 
of others from the game. 
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Kever hurry any one who ia playing. Ir. endeavoringl 
to play their best, they should take their own time, T 
without interruption. 

Betting at cards is vulgar, partakes of the natare of I 
gambling, and should at all times bo avoided. 

Never finger the carda while they are being dealt,! 
nor take up nay of them until all are dealt out, whoa | 
you may take your own cards and proceed to play. 

]n large assemblies, it is host to furnish the cards and 1 
tables, and allow guests to play or not, at their option, 
the host and hostess giving their assistance in seeking 
for people disposed to play, and in making up a game. 
In giving card parties, new carda should be provided on 
every occasion, 

l^Hiorc there are several tables, husband and wife 
should not play together at the same table, but when 
they do play at the same table, it should he on opposite 
aides. 

Never violate the nilee of the game, nor he guilty of 
cheating. If, however, you detect another guilty of 
either, you should point out the error in a quiet way, 
or let It pass unnoticed. 

Do not got excited or lose your temper at oards. 
is better to abstain from playing altogether than to 
coaini;t these breaches of good mam.crs. 

Unless a person has religious scruples about playing 
cards, it is desirable to have some knowledge of the 
various games, in order to contribute to the amusement 
of others, and not De subjected to the accusation of 
being EelPiah and impolite. 

The rules of etiquette concerning cards, apply equally i 
well to chess and other games of skill or cliauco. 
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There is a srjntimcnt attached to flowers 
attd this aentimcitt Jms bcca expressed in 

language bj giving names lo rarious flmvere, 
shrubs and plants. Tliese nitmes constitute 
a languago which may be made tlic meilium of pleasant 
and amusing interchange of thought bctivoeu men and 
women. A boiKjuct of floivers and It.it's may be se- 
lected and arranged so ns to express nuich depth of 
fcclmg,— to bo truly a pocra. Vio prosout herewith a 
list of many flowers and jihTitH, to which, by universal 
conBeat, a sentiment has become attached. 

Acacia — Concealed love. 

Acacta, Hose. — b'rien'iship. 

Acanthu*, — Aits. 

Adonis Vcrnalis, — Bitter mcnioriea. 

Agnus Casus, — Coldness. 

A(;i'imony. — Thankfulucsa. 

Almond, — Hope, 

A loo, — Superstition. 

Altliea. — CouTumod by love. 

Aiyssiim, Sweet. — Wortli beyond beauty. 

A maran th , — 1 m mori iil uy. 

Amaryllis, — Splendid beauty. 
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Ambrosia, — Love retnmod. 

Anenjoiio. — ExpectiiUmi. 

Anemoue, Garden, — Forsaken. 

Angelica, — luspirution. 

Apocyimm (Dogbane), — InepiratioQ. 

Apple, — Teniptiitioii, 

Apple Blossom. — Preference. 

Arbor vitfe, — Uncliimjtiiig Kriendship, 

Arbutus, Trailing, — Wuloouio. 

Aram, — Ardor. 

Ash, — Grandeur. 

Ash, Mountain, — Prudence. 

Aspen Tree. — LameuUticii. 

Asphodel, — Regretd beyond the grays. 

Aitrilica,— Aviifieo. 

Azalea, — Romance. 

Biiclielora Baitou, — Hope in loTe. 

Biilm, — Sympathy. 

Balm of Gilead, — Healing. 

Balsam, — Inipiitience. 

Barberry, — ShiirpiiL'sa, satire. 

Basil,— Hairtd. 

Bay Leaf, — Ko change till deiith. 

Beech , — Piosperi ty . 

Bee Ophrys, — Error. 

Bee Orchis, — Industry. 

Bell Flower.— Gratitude. 

Belvidcre, Wild (Licorice), — I declare against yon. 

Bilberry, — Treachery. 

Birch Tree, — Meekness. 

Black Bryony, — Be mv support. 

Bladdor-Nut Tree, — f rivotoua aniusements. 

Blue Bottle, — Delicacy. 

Borage, — Bluntncsa, 

Box, — Constancy. 

Briers,— Kiivy. . 

Broken Straw, — Constancy. 

Broom, — Neatnt's.i. 

Buckbean, — Oalm repoee. 
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B ngl oaa, — Ful s eho od ■ 

Burdock, — ImportHnitj. 

Buttercup, — Riclies. 

Cactus, — Thou lea vest me. 

CuUa Lilly, — Feminiiio Beauty. 

Cai yean thus, — Benevolence. 

Camelia, — Pity. 

Camomiio — Energy in action. 

Candytuft, — Indifference. 

Canterbury Bell, — Gratitnde. 

Cape Jasmine Gardenia, — Transport, ecstasy. 

Cardinal Flower, — Distineliou. 

Ciirnation, Yellow, — Diddain, 

Catchfly, (Sileue). Red.— Yon'Tiful love. 

Catchay, Wliito,— I fall a vicUm. 

Cedar, — I live for thoe. 

Cedar of Lebanon, — Incorruptible. 

Oliiiidiiie, — Future Joy. 

Ciierry Tree, — Good Etltication. 

duckweed, — I cling to tlioc. 

Chickoiy, — Frujgultiy. 

China Aster, — Iwill think of thee. 

China, Pink, — Aversion. 

Chryflamhemuin Rose, — In love. 

Chrysunthenmm, Wliite, — Truth. 

Chrysantliemuin. Yellow, — Slighted loTft. 

Cinrjuefoil, — Beloved child. 

Clematis, — Artifice. 

Clover, Red, — Industry. 

Coboen,— Gogaip. 

Coxcomb, — Foppery, 

Colchium, — My best days fled. 

Coltsfoot, — Justice ehall be done yon. 

Columbine, — Folly. 

Columbine, Purple, — Resolved to win. 

Columbine, Red. — Anxious. 

Convolvulus Major, — Dend Hope. 

Convolvulus Minor, — Uncertainty. 

OorchoruS] — ImpalieucQ of bappinees. 
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Ooreopsis, — Love at first sight 

Coriander, — Hidden merit. 

Com, — Riches. 

Cornelian Cherry Tree, — Durability. 

Coronilla, — Success to you. 

Cowslip, — Pensiveness. 

Cowslip, American, — My divinity. 

Crocus, — Cheerfulness. 

Crown Imperial, — Majesty. 

Currants, — You please me. 

Cypress, — M ourninff. 

Cypress and Mangold, — Despair. 

Daffodil, — Chivalry. 

Dahlia. — Forever thine. 

Daisy, Garden, — I share your feelings. 

Daisy, Michaelmas, — Farewell. 

Daisy, Red, — Beauty unknown to possessor. 

Daisy, White, — Innocence. 

Daisy, Wild,— I will think of it. 

Dandelion, — Coquetry. 

I^aphne xMezereon, — 1 desire to pleaf»e. 

Daphne Odora. — I would not have you otherwise. 

Deadleaves, — Sadness. 

Diosma, — Usefulness. 

Dittany, — Birth. 

Dock, — Patience. 

Dodder, — Meanness. 

Dogwood Flowering (Cornus), — Am I indifferent to 

you? 
Ebony, — Hypocrisy. 
Eglantine, — ^1 wound to heal. 
Elder, — Compassion. 
Elm, — Dignity. 
Endine, — Frugality. 

Epigaea, Repeus (Mayflower,) — Budding Beauty. 
Eupatorium, — Delay. 
Evening Primrose, — Inconstaxx(^Y^ 
Evergreen, — Poverty. ^' 

Everuisting (Graphalium,)-<w ^ ceaa^^S memory. 
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Filbert, — Reconciliation. 

Fir Trte, — Elcvittion. 

Flax, — I feol your kindness, 

Floru'a Bell.— WmIiouI pietensi 

Flowciiiig Keed, — Uonfidu in heuren. 

Forget-me-not, — Tnie love. 

Foxglove, — Insincerity. 

Fnixinellu, — Firo. 

Fritillarifl. iGiiinea-hon Flower,)— Persecution. 

Furae, — Anger. 

FucliBia. — 'ilio ambition of my love thus pbp'ji 

Itself. 
FucliBiu. Scarlet, — T-oato, 
Ciirdeniii, — Transport ; Ecstncy. 
Geiuian, Fringed, ^ — Intrinsic wortli. 
Geranium, Apple,— PresenC preference. 
Gfimnium, Ivy, — Your huiid for next dnncB. 
Geranium, Nutmeg. — I expect a meeting. 
Geranium, Oak, — Ludy, d^ ign to smile. 
Geranium, Rose, — Pieferenec. 
Geranium, Silver-leaf, — Recall. 
Gillyflower, — Lasting beauty. 
Gliidiiilna, — Ready armed. 
Gulden Rod, — lincouragement. 
Gooseberry,— Antici[iiili<in. 
Gooaefoot,- Goodness. 
Gorae,- Kndcuring affection. 
Grape,— Charily. 
Grass.- Utility. 

Guelder Rose (Snowball,) — Winter. 
Harebell.— Grief, 
Hawtborn, — Uoiie. 
Heart's Ease,- 'Ihink of me. 
Heart's Eiiso, Purple, — Yuu occupy my thougbts. 
Hiizel, — Reennciiiation. 
11 eatb,— Solitude. 
llolenium, — Tears, 

Heliotrope, Peruvian, — I love; devotion. 
Hellebore, — Scandal. 
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Henbane^ — Blem ish. 

llepatica, — Confidence. 

Hibiscus, — Delicate Beauty. 

Hoi ly, — Foresigh t. 

Hollyhock, — Fruitfulness. 

Hollyhock, White, — Female ambition. 

Honesty (Lunaria,) — Sincerity, 

Honeysuckle, — The bond of love. 

Honeysuckle, Coral, — The color of my fa^e. 

Honeysuckle, Montlily, — I will not answer hastily. 

Hop, — Injustice. 

Hornbe im, — Ornament. 

Horse-Chestnut, — Luxury. 

House-Leek, — Domestic Economy. 

Houstonia, — Content. 

Hoya (Wax Plant,) — Sculpture. 

Hyacinth. — Jealousy. 

Hyacinth, Blue, — Constancy. 

Hyacinth, Pui7)le, — Sorrow. 

Hydrangea, — Heartlessness. 

Ice Plant, — Your looks freeze me. 

Lidian Cress, — Ilesignation. 

Ipomaca, — I attach myself to you. 

Iris, — Message. 

Iris, German, — Flame. 

Ivy,— Friendship ; matrimony. 

Jessamine, Cape, — Transient joy. ^ 

Jessamine, White, — Amiability. 

Jessamine, Yellow, — Grace ; elegance. 

Jonquil, — Return my affection. 

Judas-Tree, — Betrayed. 

Juniper — Perfect Loveliness. 

Kalmia (Mountain Laurel,) — Treachery. 

Kenncdia, — Intellectual beauty. 

Laburnum, — Pensive Beauty. 

Lady's Slipper, — Capricious beauty. 

Lagerstroema (Cape Myrtle,) — Eloquence. 

Lantana, — ICigor. 
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Larch , — B ol d n ess . 

Larkspur, — Fickleneea, 

Laurel, — Glory, 

Laurestinus, — I die if neglected. 

Lavender, — Distrust. 

Lemon Blossom, — Discretion. 

Lettuce, — Cold Hearted. 

Lilac, — First emotiou ot loYe. 

Lilac, White,— Youth, 

Lily, — Purity; mudeaty. 

Lily of the Valley, — BGiurn of happinesa. 

Lily, Dny, — Coquetry. 

Lily, Wuter, — Eloquence. 

Lily, Yellow, — Falsehood. 

Linden Tree, — Conjugal love. 

Live Oak, — Liberty. 

Li ver wor t — C onfidence. 

Locust, — Affection beyond the grave, 

London Pride, — Frivolity. 

Lotus,— Forgetful of the past. 

Ijove in a Mist, — You puzzle me. 

Love Lies Bleeding, — ^Hopeless, not heartless. 

Lucerne,— Life. 

Lungwort (Pulmonaria), — Thou art my life. 

Lupine, — Imagination. 

Lychnis, — Religious Fnthusiasm. 

Ly thrum, — Pretension. 

Mad der, — Calumiiy. 

Maiden's Hair, — Discretion, 

Magnolia, Chinese, — Love of Nature. 

Magnolia, GraudiHora. — Peerless and proud. 

Magnolia, Swamp, — Pei-se vera nee. 

Mallow, — Sweetness. 

M and rake, — Horror, 

Maple, — Reserve. 

Marigold , — Cruelty. 

Marigold, African, — Vulgar-minded. 

Marigold, French, — Jealousy. 

Marjoram, — Blusliea. 
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Marat mallow, — Beoeficence. 

Marvel of Peru {Four o'clock.) — Timidity. 

Meadow Saffron,— My beat dtiys gone. 

Meadow Sweet, — Usefulness. 

Mignonette, — Vour quulitJea aurpaaa your charms. 

M i m ora, — Se nsl ti ve ueas. 

Mint, — Virtue. 

Mistletoe, — I surmount all dillicultiea. 

Mock Orange (Syringiu.) — Counterfeit. 

Monkshood, — A deadly foe is neur. 

Moon wort, — Forgetful iieaa. 

Morning Glory. — Coquetry. 

Moas,— Maternal love. 

Motherwort, — Secret Love. 

Mourning Bride (Scubioua,)— Unfortunate attach-l 

ment 
Monse-ear Chiokweed, — Simplicity. 
Mulberry, Black, — I vf ill not survive you. 
Mulberry, White,— Wiadom. 
Mullein, — Good nature. 
Mushroom, — Suspicion, 
Mush Plant, — Weakness, 
Mustard Seed, — Indifference. 
Myosotis, — Forget me nut. 
Myrtle, — Love. 
Narciasna, — Egotism, 
Nasturtium , — -Pa tr i o tiam . 
Nettle,— Cruelty ; Slander. 
Night Blooming Cere ub, —Transient Beauty, 
Nightshade, — Bitter truth. 
Oak, — Hospitality. 
Oats, — Music. 
Oleander, — Beware, 
Orange, — Generosity. 
Orange Flower, — Chastity. 
Orchis, — Beauty. 
Osier, — Frankness, 
Osmunda, — Dreams. 
Pansy, — Think of me. 
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Parsley, — Entertainment, 

Pasqiie Flower. — Uupreti-ntions. 

Fiissiuii flower, — Keligiuus Fervor. 

K'U, — Aiipuiiiied iiicetiiig. 

Pea, iivui'liistiiifi.— Wilt go wiLli me? 

Peu, Swecr, — Departure. 

Pencil Blosaom,— My licart is thino. 

Peur Tree, — Affection. 

Peony, — Anger, 

Poiiuyrojnl, — Flee away. 

Periwinlile, — Sweet momorica. 

Persiuimon, — Uury mo uDiid nature's beauties. 

Petunicii. — Am nolpmiid. 

Plieasani's Eye, — Sorrowful memories. 

I'lilo-t, — Our souls united. 

Pirn pern II 1,—Cbange. 

Pine, — Time. 

Pine Ap]ile, — Vou are perfect. 

Pine. Spruce.— KarcwelL 

Pink. — Pure affectiou. 

Pink. . Clove.— Digniry, 

Pink, Duuljle-rod, — Pure, ardent love, 

Piiik, ludiiin, — Aversion. 

Pink, Mounrain. — You are aspiring. 

Pink, Variegated — Kefusiil. 

Pink, White,— You are fair. 

Pink. Yellow,— Disdain. 

Plane Tree, — Genuis. 

Pleurisy Root (Asclopiae,) — Heartache Cure. 

Plum Tree, — Keep promise. 

Piuin 'I'reo, Wild.— Independence. 

Ptilynnthus, — Coiifidenco. 

Poplar, HI ack,— Courage. 

Poplar, White,- Time. 

Poppy, — Consolation. 

Poppy, Willie.— Sleep of the Heart. 

Pomepranale. — FooUslinesa. 

Pomegranate Flower, — H'.i'^-ncp. 
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Potato, — BeneScence. 

Priao of Cliitia fMelia.) — Diasension. 

Primrose, — Eiirly youtli. 

P I' i 111 lost', Eiutiittg, — lucoQituncy, 

Privet,— Mildness. 

Pumpkin,— Coiirscncsa. 

Quince, — Tcmptution. 

I^iggcd Robiti fLychnia.)— Wit. 

IfaiKiiicalus. — liudiuut wiLli charms. 

Recda, — Music. 

Hliododundron, — Agit.ition. 

Eose, — Beauiy. 

Rose, Austnun, — Tlion art all that is lovely. 

Rose, Bi'idal, — Happy Lovo. 

Rose, Buruundy, — Unconsciona bfiiiity. 

Roso, CabTiage. — Love's ambassiidor. 

Rose, Ciimpion, — Only deserve ray love. 

Rose, Burolina, — Love is duiigcroua. 

Rose, Cliiiia, — Grace. 

Rose, Daily, — That smile I would aspire to. 

Rose, Uamask, — Freshness. 

Rose, Dog, — Pliftsure and piiin. 

Rose, Hiiiidreii Leaf, — Pride. 

RiMO, Iiicrniis, — Iiigrulitudc. 

Rose, Maiden'a blueh.-If you do love me, you i 

find me out. 
Rose, .Mo-'s. — Superior merit. 
RosoUu !, Moss, — C'onfoascdLoTe. 
Roae, MiilLiflora, — Grace. 
Ease, Musk-cUiater, — C'hnrming. 
Rose, Swectbriar,— Svmpiithy. 
Rose, Tea, — Always lovely. 
Rise, Unicjiie, — Call me not beautiful. 
Urise, Wliilc,— I iim worthy of you. 
Rnse, White {witlicred,) — 'I'ranslent impression. 
Rose, Wild.— Simplicity. 
Rose, Yellow, — Decreuso of love. 
Rose, York and Iiancasicr, — War. 
Roses, Garland of, — Reward of Virtue. 
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Sosebad, — Yoang girL 

Hosebud, White, — i'lie heart that knowa not lova. 

Eosemary, — Your preaeuce reyives me. 

Eue, — Disdain. 

Rush, — Docility. 

Saffron, — Ekgcbs is dangerous. 

Sage, — Esteem, 

SardonJa, — Irony. 

Satm-flowcr (Lunaria,) — Sincerity. 

Scabeous, Mourning Bride, — Witfowhood. 

Senaitive Plant, — Titnidiiy. 

Service Tree, — Prudence. 

Snapd ragon, — Preau mp t ion. 

Snowball, — Thougbts of heaven. 

Snowdrop. — Consolation- 

Sorrel,— Wit ill-timed. 

Soutliernwood, — -'esting. 

Spearmint, — Warm Feelings. 

Speedwell, Nerevica, — Female Fidelity. 

Spindle-tree, — Your image is engraven on my lieart. 

Star of Bethlehem, — Reconciliation. 

Startwort, American, — Welcome to a Btranger. 

St. John's Wort (Hyperieu'ii,) — Superstition. 

Stock, Ten-week. — Promptitiido. 

Stramonium, Common, — ^Disguise. 

Strawberry, — Perfect escelleuce. 

Strawberry Tree (Ai'butis,) — Esteemed love. 

S u mac, — S pie n dor. 

Sunflower, Dwarf, — 1 our d evout admirer. 

Sunflower, Fall — Pride. 

Sweet Sultan, — Fehcity. 

Sweet William, — Artifice. 

Sy ca m o re, — C u r i os i ty . 

Syringia, — Memory, 

Tansy, — I declare against you. 

Teasel — Misanthropy. 

Thistle, — Austerity. 

Thorn Apple, — Deceitfnl charms. 

Thorn, Black,— Difficulty, 
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Thorns, — Seyeri ty. 

Thrift,— Sympathy. 

Throatwood (rulmonaria,) — Neglected beauty. 

Thyme, — Activity. 

Tiger Flower, — May pride befriend thee. 

Touch me not, Balsam, — Impatience. 

Truffle, — Surprise. 

Trumpet Flower, — Separation, 

Tuberose, — Dangerous pleasures. 

Tulip. — Declaration of love. 

Tulip Tree, — Rural Happiness, 

Tulip, Variegated, — Beautiful eyes. 

Tulip, Yellow, — Hopeless love. 

Turnip, — Charity. 

Valerian, — Accommodating disposition. 

Venus's Flytrap, — Caught at last. 

Venus's Looking-glass, — Flattery. 

Verbena, — Sensibility. 

Vine, — Intoxicating. 

Violet, Blue, — I^ove. 

Violet, White, — Modesty, 

Violet, Yellow, — Modest wortlu 

Virgin's Bower, — Filial love. 

Wall Flower,— Fidelity. 

Walnut, — Stratagem. 

Weeping Willow, — Forsaken. 

Wheat, — Prosperity. 

AVoodbine — Fraternal Love. 

Wood Sorrel, ^foy. 

Wormwood , — Absence. 

Yarrow, — Cure for Heartache. 

Yew, — Sorrow. 

Zennae, — Absent Frienda. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



7r^fioiis _^lfltl^. 



OTj^'iOME of tiie precious stones nnd gcinB have 
■is?^^ bsen givL'Li a dislinct Eigiiificance by impart- 
■^^^^ iiig 11 Bp(-'i:i:i! meunirigoruame to lliem. The 
^ imcicnts besides considered certniii montlm 
eiiered to the diffcruul stones, and some people have 
considered thiaiu making birthday or wedding presents. 
Below wiH be found llio slonos reg.irdcd as sutTctl to 
the various montb^i, \i iih the meaning gncu to euch, 

January, — Garnet,— Constancy and Fidelity. 

February.^AiiK'tb yst, — S nceiity. 

March, — Bloodstont',— Courage. 

April, — Sapphire, — Hepentanco. 

Miy, — Emerald, — Suct;es3 m love. 

June,— Agate. — HcuUh and long life. 

July, — Ruby, — Foigetfuluesa of. and exemption from 

vexations caused by friendship and love. 
August,— Sardonyx,— Conjiigi.l Fidelity- 
September. — Chrysolite — Freedom from evil paEGiooB 

and sadness of mind. 
October,— Opil,— Hope nnd Fait'i. 
November, — Tojiai, — Fidelity and Fneniship. 
December, — Totquoise, — Prosjicnty. 
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0( the precioas stones not included in the aboi 
list, Ihc language is givun below : 
D iamond, — Innocence. 
Pcirl, — Purity. 
Cornelian, — Contented mind, 
lloonstone, — Protects fftm (Unger. 
Heliotrope, — Causing tho owuur to walk invisible. 
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